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PREFACE. 



OFHCE OF PUBLIC IN8TRUCTKW, ? 
Iammo, 1853. > 

The origin, progress, sad condition of Public Instruction in Michigan, together with the 
School Law, with notes and forms, and other statistical information of importance to the 
School Officers, were fully set forth in the last annual document from thirDepartment. Pre- 
viously to this, the entire history of our system—the suggestions contained in each successive 
annual report, were contained in disjointed documents, which were partially scattered abroad 
by members of the Legislature during sessions, and then lost or destroyed, as an accumula- 
tion of mere pamphlets, not necessary for information or future reference. It was a chief 
design in putting that document into its form and shape, to put an end to this course of 
things in our Educational progress; to book up what was not before accessible, or only to 
be found in the library of the State, at the Capital; to place It in the hands of our citizens— of 
our school officers— of the officers of all our literary and educational in sti tu tions, and of our 
teachers; to deposit them in our township and public libraries, so that having trodden over 
a path, covering in length of time, fifteen years or more, we might be enabled to see in 
review, the road we traveled; to see where it had fully answere&the purposes for which it 
was intended; where it might need improvement, and whereon, we could apply the lessons of 
knowledge and experience, gained from thejpst, and the lights of improvement, which mark 
the present age of discovers/ and progress. 

It is believed that the useful ends anticipated, are being to some extent, at all events, reali- 
zed, by reason of the more general information among our own eJtlsens, relating to the- 
schools; in the increased facility it affords for reference by the officers of the school system, 
and not least, in the evidence it bears upon its face, to the citisens of other tBtates,that Mich- 
igan has warmly fostered andlcherished her Educational institutions. 

The present document is designed to be a continuation of the same general plan ; to pre- 
sent as far as possible, whatever has, marked our progress in the schools, and in the Univer- 
sity. It is not as full aa it ought to be, and lacks order in its arrangement, but this has been 
unavoidable and will continue to be so, till the reports of the various edu ca tio nal incorpora- 
ted institutions report with more regularity, and more time is allowed between their reception 
and the time of making the annual report from this Department. But it is as fun as it has 
been expedient to make it, as will be seen by reference to the Table of Contents. It will be 
forwarded to the school officers and to the township libraries for reference and preservation' 
and it is bound for this purpose. Experience has shown that no more perishable thing exists, 
which has cost the same amount of time and labor— than a pamphitU It has no fixed place 
any where, and is torn up, lost, or destroyed, or else laid up with a heap of miscellany of a 
kindred character, where proverbially, it is the last thing ever to be found when needed. 

Herein, will be found the last annual report of the Superintendent to the Legislature— the 
report of the Regents of the University, with its new organization and course of studies— the 
report of the Board of Education in charge of the State Normal School, with the dedicatory 
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exercise*, and subsequent addresses in connection therewith, among which will be found the 
very able one of Judge Wukina of the District Court of the United States for the Dietricto£ 
Michigan, upon the Fundamental I*ws of the United States and the Righto and Dutiea of 
Clttsens. The law organising the Normal School requires that instruction shall be given upon 
this subject It is one of the main objects of the school, required in the act creating it, and a 
new feature in the history of such institutions. 

" The spirit of the age, H says Judge WOUns truly, "is the spirit of progress from darkness 
to light, and moved by this spirit, the State Legislature in the statute of 1840, declare* the 
exclusive purposes of the State Normal School. To form good dtixens— to make them of 
service to themselves and their country— to counteract the Machlavehan poison and policy of* 
transatlantic hostility— to educate and enthrone the rightful sovereignty, and to give to that 
sovereignty its potency and permanency— the schoolmaster and the schoolmistress must be 
commissioned and sent forth, clothed with power to instruct the youth of the country, not. 
only in the arts of husbandry and agricultural chemistry— not only in the mechanic arte and 
all that pertains to a good common school education, but also qualified to teach the Funda- 
mental Laws of the United States and the Rights and Duties of Citizens." 

The memorial of cltixens of the State, asking for a division of the school moneys, and the 
reports of the Legislative Committees during the session of 1852-3, are also appended ; and in- 
conformity with a request and resolution of the Board of Regents, a thesis— being a treatise 
upon Climatology, and delivered at the University at the graduation of its author, is also ap- 
pended. This is included to show what are the first fruits of the Medical Department of the 
University, and with the hope that it may act as a stimulus to others to develope their talentsr 
in this way, to the credit of the University and of the State, as well as to the Instructors, the 
Faculty and themselves. 

Our educational documents are by law to be annual, and are to be distributed annually and 
widely. They have been pre-supposed therefore to be valuable for reference and information . 
While we obtain full statistical results from the school officers— the number of districts in the 
State— the number from which reports are received— the number that attend the schools— 
* amount of wages paid teacher* amounts raised for school purposes— number of volumes in- 
the township libraries, &c, there remains much other Information of scarcely less practicaT 
value, which does not come either regularly or fully into this office. It would materially aid 
in giving value to the annual reports, if the trustees and teachers of our incorporated institu- 
tions would make the reports required of them by law— not as an onerous duty imposed upon 
them, but with a view of subserving the high purposes of the State in perfecting and devel- 
oping a system of Public Instruction— embracing, each in its own sphere, all classes of insti- 
tutions within the borders of the State. The perfection of such a system win consist in 
witnessing all these acting each in its sphere, as organised by the laws of the State, and all in 
harmony with each other, with a common object— the training of our youth in the most 
thorough, practical and successful manner. 

The University, with its splendid endowment and liberal organisation, has a mission all its 
own to fulfill. The graduate of this institution, having partaken of the eminent advantages 
afforded here, is expected to be the scholar— and the real and true scholar— one who has not 
alone been instructed in the lore of the ancient classics, or the profundity of the mathemati- 
cal sciences, but who is armed and equipped in all that relates to life and manhood, in its 
practical bearings and pursuits. There is no reason for coming short of this attainment. 

The Normal School has also its mission and true field, and that is defined by the law estab- 
lishing it. Its exclusive purposes shall be the instruction of persons; both male and female, 
in the art of Teaching, and in all the various branches that pertain to a good common school' 
education; also to give instruction in the mechanic arts, and in the arts of husbandry and" 
agricultural chemistry; in the fundamental laws of the United States, and in the rights 
and duties of citizens. Here is a vast conception, and one which, if carried out in 
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its full spirit, as it must be, wiil not stop at the accomplishment of the circular routine of 
mere ordinary and every day recitations of the school room. There is not in the United 
States, a school founded by a State, of the class to which this belongs, which aims at the same 
high and lofty purposes. Its true sphere is marked out in the peculiar enactment which gave 
it existence. 

The other institutions of the State, situated in different sections, constitute a class which 
receive no aid from the State, but they fill up a space in the system where otherwise there 
would be a chasm. They need not, and they will not, if treated with fairness and deserved 
respect, either Infringe upon the good work which the State Institutions hope to accomplish, 
in the way of Education, or lessen their authority. 

There are various subjects of much interest, to be considered hereafter, in relation to our 
system of Public Instruction. One of the most prominent of these, will be the disposition of 
the fund arising from the sale of swamp lands, granted to the State by the General Govern- 
ment. That the fund thus accruing should be devoted to some such imperishable purpose 
is generally conceded. How it shall be disposed o£ is the principal question. A considera- 
tion of this subject will be found in a subsequent report. 

The teachers of our Union Schools could do extensive service to each other and to the State, 
as well as to themselves, if they would transmit accounts, full and detailed, of their respective 
schools, similar to that of Mr. Wright, on page 168, and forward them to this office in the 
month of November, of each year; and school officers are expected to express their views 
freely, and make such suggestions as they desire, in relation to the system, or its administra- 
tion, either as regards this office or any of the school offices. Between this department and 
the school officers, and the teachers of schools, and the professors and instructors in the Uni- 
versity, and in all of our literary institutions, there should be a more ready means of inter- 
communication. The advice, aid, and co-operation of all is essential to success, and the school 
Officers and the Superintendent, in carrying forward the common purpose of Education, are 
mutually dependant'on each other; and between them all there should be a free and frank 
interchange of views. This can be best accomplished, and in fact, only accomplished suc- 
cessfully, by means of an Educational Journal. 

FRANCIS W. SHEARMAN, 

8up,t of Public Instruction. 
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ANNUAL REPORT of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

Tbe Superintendent of Public Instruction begs leave respectfully 
to report : 

That the system of Public Instruction, as established by the 
framers of the first constitution, and in existence in Michigan, since 
the year 1836, provided for the appointment of a Superintendent df 
Public Instruction, whose duties were defined by law; for " a 
system of common schools, by which a school should be kept up and 
supported in each school district, at least three months in every 
year ;" for the establishment of libraries, one, at least, in each town- 
ship ; and for a University, with such branches for its support as the 
public convenience might require for the promotion of literature, the 
arts and sciences, and as might be authorized by the terms of the 
grant. Under these constitutional provisions, the first law defined 
the duties of the Superintendent, created a Board of Regents, and 
established a system of Primary Schools, under the direction of offi- 
cers of the townships, denominated a Board of School Inspectors, and 
officers of the district, designated Moderator, Director, and Assessor. 
The system, as thus established, underwent, from time to time, vari- " 
Otts modifications and amendment*, both as relates to taxation for 
lie support of schools, and in various details pertaining to it, until 

after a few years of change, it settled down upon the basis upon which 

1 
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it now rests. Within the past ten years the system has been gradu- 
ally approaching a state of perfection, satisfactory to the* people, so 
that now no general complaints reach this office in relation to it 
A few complaints, it is true, are made as yet, relating to some of 
these details, appertaining more generally to the provisions 
requiring the furnishing of fuel to the district schools ; to the dispo- 
sition of the libraries and drawing of the books, and, per aps, in 
the more sparsely settled townships, to the appropriation, of twenty - 
five dollars, out of the mill tax assessed by the Supervisor, for the 
purpose of purchasing books for the libraries. In these respects, it 
may be desirable to amend the laws. But it is, nevertheless, a ques- 
tion worthy of consideration, whether stability will not ensure greater 
progress than constant change, especially as the evils complained of 
are of minor consequence, when considered in connection with the 
general operation of the laws, which, taken as a whole, are doing for 
the rising generation of our youth, what the laws of no other State 
of the Union have succeeded in accomplishing. 

It has been the aim of this department to elucidate and explain 
the various conflicting questions which arise under the operation of 
the laws, until it is believed there sire but few questions which may 
not be settled with uniformity and without material difficulty. Jfo 
difficulty has been found to arise in the districts of the State generally, 
within the official knowledge of the Superintendent, relating to the 
methods of taxation by which our schools have for so many years 
been sustained and supported. The uniform and constant support 
given by our people to the system and the laws, and their steady 
adherence to its requirements in all respects, evince the reliance 
which the great body of the people repose on both, as the means of 
securing to the rising generation of their children, those fundamental 
principles of instruction, on which are based the security of property, 
the preservation of morals, the progress of society, and the perpetuity 
of our institutions. No state of the Union, indeed, can boast of a 
better system of public instruction, carried out in practice and detail* 
and no where, in the Union, is taxation for the support of schools 
based upon a more equal footing as regards all elasses of our ckiaens. 
The state of New York, to whose example many of our citizens art 
aacustomed to look with filial regard, after resorting to state, county, 
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township, and district modes of taxation, in making provision for a 
system of free schools, has recently discarded all other methods of 
taxation, and settled down upon the same basis and principle aa that 
upon which our own schools have been supported, and have flour- 
ished. 

The system of taxation for the support of the primary schools is 
three-fold. It consists of a tax of one (now two) mills on each dol- • 
lar of the valuation thereof, assessed by the supervisor upon the 
taxable property of the township; twenty-five dollars of which is ap- 
propriated to the purchase of books for the libraries, and the remain- 
der is apportioned to the several school districts of the township for 
the support of the schools therein, and collected and returned in the 
same manner as State and county taxes; of a tax raised by vote at 
the annual school district meeting, not to exceed one dollar for every 
scholar in the district, between the ages of four and eighteen years, 
which tax is also returned to the supervisor, and levied,collected, and 
returned in the same manner as the township taxes are levied, col- 
lected and returned; thirdly, a rate bill made out by the director of 
the school district, against the person or persons sending children to 
the school, for the amount of tuition and fuel for which he is liable, 
collected by the assessor, if necessary, by distress and sale of goods 
and chattels, to make up any deficiency which may arise after the 
income of the primary school fund, and the funds arising from the 
sources of taxation above mentioned are exhausted, for the support 
of the schools. 

The active machinery of the school system otherwise is based up- 
on the municipal principle, power and authority being retained by 
the legal voters to control and govern the local affairs of the schools 
according to their own judgment, limited only by restrictions of a 
general nature, to make the action of the people uniform. The 
boards of inspectors have power to divide the township into as many 
districts as from time to time may be necessary; to regulate the 
township libraries and purchase the books therefor; to visit the 
schools and inquire into their condition, and give advice to both 
teachers and scholars; to examine teachers, and grant certificates 
reference being had to no other test than in regard to moral charac- 
ter, learning and ability teach sen ools; to organiae the elate of 
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anion schools provided for by law. The powers of Cfaese cAs< 
are defined and limited to these or similar purposes, leaving to Abe 
legal rotors of the school districts which they organise, the right of 
controlling matters more immediately oonneoied with the manage- 
ment and regulation of the schools. The district boards, elected by 
the quali6ed voters, consist of officers, entitled moderator, director 
and assessor, who are the executive officers of the district, with spe- 
cial and limited powers and duties, while to the legal voters thens> 
selves, assembled together in district meeting upon due notice, ia 
again reserved the right of establishing sites for the school houses* 
to purchase or lease sites, to build school houses, and to impose taxes 
for that purpose, to keep school houses in repair, to provide append- 
ages, to pay the debts of the district legally contracted, to purchase 
apparatus, to determine the length of time the schools shall be taught, 
(not less than three months,) and to apply the moneys raised 
to summer and winter schools, and to control in general the action 
of the officers selected to carry out their wishes. 

Under the system thus established, andwith which the people have 
grown familiar, the alien and the citizen are placed upon an equal 
footing, each having a voice and vote at school district meetings, in 
controling and managing the schools, upon the common condition of 
being a free white male inhabitant, of the age of 21 years, residing 
in the district, and having property assessed to him, or subject to assess, 
ment in the district Into the schools as thus regulated, all the child- 
ren of the district are admitted, without test and without distinction, - 
the law humanely providing still further, that the children of the in- 
digent shall be admitted into the schools, exempt, alike from pay- 
ment of teachers' wages, or for fuel; their needful books being also 
furnished to them free of cost No system more truly liberal in Us 
spirit and requirements can be devised;— -a system based upon the 
great fundamental principle of a tax upon the pioperty of all, by the 
majority, for the education of all. 

Such is an outline of the system of Primary Schools in force up 
to the time of the convention to revise the constitution, and in ex- 
istence at the present time. 

The Revised Constitution provides that the Legislature shall, withm 
five years after its adoption, provide for and establish a system of 
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Primary schools, whereby a school shall be kept wUh oat charge for 
tsatioo, at least three months in each year in every school district in 
the State. In the Convention to revise the Constitution, roach dis- 
cussion was had in relation to the mode by which this purpose shoald 
be accomplished ; and the Legislature is respectfully referred to the 
debates in convention upon this important point A general desire 
was manifested, however, that in whatever manner the tax was raised 
it should be uniform and equal ; and it seems to have been the pre- 9 
vailing sentiment of that body, that the object could be best accom- 
plished by means mainly of the tax, assessed by the supervisors upon 
the taxable property of the townships, and collected and returned as 
other taxes by the township treasurer. The question being left by 
the convention to the Legislature, Governor Barry, in his annual mes- 
sage of 1861, and this department, in its annual report for the same 
year, called attention to the subject. It was suggested at the first ses- 
sion of the Legislature, convened after the adoption of the revised 
constitution, that the most desirable and practicable mode of adapting 
the law to the provisions required by the revised constitution, would 
be by increasing the one mill tax to two mills, thereby doubling the 
revenue from this source for the purposes of tuition ; and leaving the 
inhabitants of the districts subjtot to the exercise of their own dis- 
cretion in relation to the provisions of section 140, which requires 
that the qualified voters may, at their annua) mcetin/, raise by tax 
upon the taxable property of the district, a sum not exceeding one 
dollar per scholar in the district between the ages of four and eighteen 
years for the support of schools therein, and also leaving them subject 
to rate bill . Hav ing the experience of other States in vie w ) snd realising 
the difficulties encountered in fixing upon other' modes of taxation, 
and with a view to avoid change and confusion by any gen rnl altera- 
tion of the laws, the Legislature passed an act providing for an 
increase of the mill tax, from one to two mills. This tax was or 
should have been assessed by the supervisors during the last ml), bat 
tto returns under this head show that the amount raised wss far/; 
$80,000 ; while a two mill tax should raW $)d0,O0OL It is doubtless 
the case, although the attention of the supervisors 4 hroaghout the Stats 
was specially directed to the change by the Auditor Genera) and by 
this department, that in many instance?, tLey Deflected to do their 
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doty, either by assessing one anil or two mills ; while it is certain 
that tone of the supervisors have assessed one mill instead of two»aa 
required by law. The attention of the supervisors will be again di- 
rected to this point The returns from the school districts and town- 
ships are not full, nor in all respects sufficiently satisfactory to base our 
estimates upon; yet they are full enough to ascertain with reasonable 
certainty that no increased taxation is necessary to conform to the 
provisions of the revised constitution. 

The average cost of tuition may be estimated as follows: Allowing 
to each female teacher two dollars per week for her wages, would be 
twenty-four dollars for three months; to each male teaoher, twenty 
dollars per month, would be sixty dollars. The average price of 
teachers' wages, both male and female, would be forty-two dollars. 
The number of school districts being estimated at three thousand, the 
aggregate cost of tuition for three months would amount to $126,000. 
It appears by the returns, (which are more or less imperfect,) thai 
the present cost of tuition for five months, the average length of 
time the schools have been taught, is $150,000. Three-fifths of 
this sum is $90,000, which is sufficient for a free school in each 
district for three months in each year, at an average rate of #30 
for three months to each school. But suppose the average to be $86 
to each district, the whole amount for the support of the schools 
throughout the State would be $108,000. The $36, it will be seen, 
is a medium between the actual and the supposed cost,as above indi- 
cated. 

The present resources for purposes of tuition are, in round num- 
bers, as Mows;— 

The two mill tax, $60,000 00 

The district tax, 12,000 00 

Raised by rate bill, • 37,000 00 

Income of primary school fund, _ 56,000 00 . 

Striking out the rate bill, which is necessary in order to make tui- 
tion free to all for three moaths,and we have the sum of $128,000 0$ 
It is therefore evident, that the provisions of the act of the last Leg- 
islature have accomplUhcd the object required by the Constitution, 
and thai these provision* are amply sufficient There is nothiag 
more, iu the ojaaioa*of this department, necessary to be done. On 
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die other hand, should Che Legislature pass the act requiring the 
seesment of property at its real cash value, as recommended by the 
Executive and Auditor General, it would enable the Legislature to 
reduce the two mill tax now provided bylaw, and still leave resource* 
sufficient to meet the full constitutional requirement for schools free 
for tuition for three months. 

No general change of the laws is considered as desirable or prac- 
ticable at the present time. They will as they now exist fulfil all 
the requirements of the Revised Constitution. The duties of all the 
officers connected with the schools will remain the same, and these 
duties are becoming every year better understood and performed. 
All the schools of the State, without further legislation therefor, and 
without the least change or confusion, and with no further taxation, 
will be free for tuition for the term required by the Constitution; and 
die districts neglecting to keep the schools so free, are, by the terms 
of that instrument itself, to be deprived, not only of their proportion 
6f the income of the primary school fund, but of all funds arising 
from taxes for the support of schools. Thus will the system of Pub- 
lic Instruction adopted by the State move on undistuibed, producing 
its beneficial results, more widely indeed than before, and ed- 
ueating the great mass of our children in the primary schools, the 
doors of which are open to all who choose to enter — a system of pub- 
lic instruction, the good influences of which may be traced in the 
important fact that out of one hundred and fifty thousand children 
born in the State, only two have found their way into that department 
of the government which punishes the criminal rather than educates 
the child. 

The reports of the school inspectors have been delayed for the last 
year, much beyond the ordinary period of time when they are usual- 
ly received. This has arisen partly, probably, from the fact that the 
requisite blanks were not furnished to district officers. A sufficient 
number for their use for two years were forwanded in 1851 to the 
proper officers, but they do not seem to have reached, in many instan- 
ces, their destination. From this fact, the aggregate amount of dis- 
tricts does not number as many as last yesr: nor does the number of 
children in Attendance at the schools. There has been as increase, 
undoubtedly, in both. 
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The number of whole districts, as reported, is 21 86 

fractional, " " *97 

Whole number of districts from which reports have been 

received, 2462 

Number of children in each district, between 4 and 18, at- 
tending school, 131,355 

Whole amount paid for teacher's wages, $1 25,063.62 

" raised by the districts, for all purposes, 114,675.69 

Amount paid for building school houses, 55,536.69 

M repairs,. 9,941.00 

Amount raised by rate bill, 37,833.36 

Amount of mill tax as reported, _ 30,009.91 

Districttax, 12,041.86 

Amount of finep, penalties,- Ac, 868.45 

Number of volumes in township libraries, 100,161 

The documents which accompany this report, and to which the 
Legislature is respectfully referred, consist of the Report of the 
Board of Regents, the Report of the Board of Education, and of 
such incorporated literary institutions as have been received during 

the year. 

By an act approved March 4, 1 839, it is made the duty of the 
President of the Board of Trustees of every organized Academy or 
literary or Collegiate institution heretofore incorporated, or hereaf- 
ter to be incorporated, to cause to be made out by the principal in- 
atructor or other proper officer, and forwarded by mail to the office 
of Superintendent of Public Instruction, a report, setting forth the 
amount and estimated value of real estate owned by the corporation, 
the amount of other funds and endowments, and the yearly income 
from all sources, the number of instructors, the number of students, 
the studies pursued, books used, course of instruction, terms of tui- 
tion, and such other matters as may be specially requested by the 
Superintendent. For a statement in relation to these institutions, the 
Legislature is respectfully referred to pages 192, SOI, 279, and buc- 
feeding pages of joint documents of 1851-2. 

But two reports have been received from this class of institution* 
during the last year ; the Wesley an Seminary, and the Olivet Insti- 
tute, which are subjoined to the accompanying documents. 
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The great want hi our system of pablie instruction, is the need of 
an intermediate class of schools or academies; and for this purpose, 
it may be expedient, and probably is demanded by the beat interests 
of education, that a general law should be passed for the incorpora- 
tion of literary institutions. 

The Regents of the University, since the last session, have appoin- 
ted a President of that Institution, and re-organized its department 
of literature, science and the arts. It is deemed a measure of justice 
to this Institution that the Regents and the officers who have become 
identified with its interests and its rising destinies, should be relieved 
from any embarrassment which may surround them pecuniarily with 
due regard to economy. 

The State Normal School is in readiness to receive its pupils, and 
it will be opened early in the spring. The highest results are antic- 
ipated from the opening of this Institution. It will prove to be, if 
properly managed, the corner stone of our educational system. An 
appropriation of $200 a year ought to be granted for the purpose of 
enabling the teachers who gather at this institution, to bold tempo- 
rary normal schools or institutes contemplated to be held in each 
section of the State. The memorial of the Board of Education 
in relation to an appropriation, has been laid before the Legisla- 
ture ; and I would respectfully suggest that liberal and sufficient aid 
be given, to enable the Board to carry out the provisions of the law 
establishing the institution, which require that the exclusive purposes 
of it shrill be, " the instruction of persons, both male and female, in the 
art of teaching, and in ell the various branches that pertain to a good 
common school education ; also to give instruction in the mechanic 
arts, and in the arts of husbandry and agricultural chemistry ; in the 
fundamental laws of the United States, and in what regards the rights 
and duties of citizens." 

It is deemed a matter of importance to the interests of the school^ 
to introduce into the districts, Webster's unabridged Dictionary. 
This may be done without any increase of taxation, by authoring 
the School Inspectors to apply, temporarily, the twenty-five dollars 
now appropriated to the purchase of other books, to the purchase of 
this work. This amount will procure six copies — enough to supply 
all the districts in a majority of the townships. Should there be a. 
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greater number than six districts, the balance can be supplied Che 
second year. This great work, tbe -product of thirty years inces- 
sant labor, stands before the world, tbe proudest monument in tbe 
annals of American literature. Wherever the English language is 
spoken, this work will be used. Clear in the history of every word, 
full, yet concise in its definitions, giving every shade of meaning, 
no scholar* no businessman, no officer of the state or general govern* 
ment, and no school, whether public or private, can afford to do 
without it Wherever the Anglo-Saxon is to be found, whether under 
the English or American name, in Great Britain or on this continent* 
on the islands of the sea, in Africa or India, this Dictionary is and 
most be the standard of our language. 
Respectfully submitted, 

FRANCIS W. SHEARMAN, 

Supt. A*. In$t. 
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Ann Arbor, December, 28, 1852. 
Hew. Fsaveni W. Shrarmax, 

Sup't of Public Instruction, Laming, Mick. 
Si*:— Herewith is transmitted, the Annual Report of the Board of 
Regents, of the University of Michigan, as required by a resolution of 
the Board, a copy of which is hereto appended. 

I have the honor to be, 

Very respectfully, 

O. W. MOORE, Secretary. 



RESOLUTION. 

Reeobed, That the reports of the Executive and Financial Com- 
mittees, be adopted as the annual report of this Board; and that h 
be signed by the members of the Board of Regents, and be trans- 
mitted to the Superintendent of Public Instruction by the Secretary 
of the Board. 

Adopted Dec. 24th. 1852. 

M. A. PATTERSON, Regent 1st. District 

EDWD. a MOORE, " 2nd. " 

ELON FARNSWORTH, « 3d. 

JAS. KINGSLEY, « 4th. 

ELISHA ELY, « 5th. " 

CHAS. H. PALMER, « 6th. 

ANDREW PARSONS, " 7th. 

WILLIAM UPJOHN, " 8th. " 



Fourteenth Annual Report of the Board of Regents, 
of the University of Michigan. 

The Regents of the University respectfully submit herewith, to 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, the documents comprising 
their Fourteenth Annual Report: 

For the financial condition, receipts, expenditures, and estimated 
expenses, jou are referred to the report of the financial committee, 
marked Schedule No. 1, and accompanying documents. 

The Professors in the department of Medicine, and the department 
of Scienee, Literature and the Arts, are as follows: 

Rev. Henry P. Tappan, D. D., Chancellor, and Prof, of Intel- 
lectual and Moral Philosophy. 

Rev. George P. Williams, L. L. D., Prof, of Natural Philoso- 
phy and Mathematics. 

Abram Sanger, A. M. M. I)., Prof, of Obstetrics, Diseases of Women 
and Children, Botany and Zoology. 

Silas H. Douglas, A. M. M. D., Prof, of Chemistry, Pharmacy, 
Medical Jurisprudence, Geology and Minerology. 

Louis Fasquelle, L. L. D., Prof, of Modern Languages. 

Moess Gunn, M. D., Prof, of Surgery, and Lecturer on Anatomy. 

Samuel Dknton. M. D., Prof, of the Theory and Practice of Med- 
icine, and of Pathology. 

Zika Pitcher, M* D., Emeritus Prof of the Institutes of Medi- 
cine and Obstetrics. 

J. Adams Allen, A. M. M. D., Prof, of Therapeutics, Materia 

Medica, and Physiology. 

James R Boise, A. M., Prof, of the Greek Language and lit- 
erature. 

Alonso B. Palmer, M. D., Prof, of Anatomy. 

Alvah B radish, A. M., Prof, of Fine Arts. 

Rev. E. 0. Have*, A. M., Professor of Latin Language and lit- 
erature. 
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Eoxinro Avduewb, A M. M. D., Demonstrator and Assistant 
■Lecturer on Anatomy. 

Professors Palmer and B radish are not on duty. 

The number of Students in the Institution at the present time is a« 
follows: 

KKDIOAL DBPARTMBNT. 

First Course, . - - 104 

Second" - 5* 

Third " ,v ? 

162 

LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 

Fourth year, _ 10 

Third u 21 

Second " 1 18 

First " 11 

60 



Total number of Students, 

The following named gentlemen having complied in all particulars, 
with the requirements of the college, were admitted to the degree of 
Doctor in Medicine: 

John M. Alden, John L. Jamison, 

Bimund Andrews, A B. Edwd. McGee, 

William Brownell, Dexter J. Mitchel, 

Wm. W. Collins, John C. Norton, A. St., 

Daniel H. Cole, Edward R. Paine, 

George L. Cornell, Eugene Ringler, 

T. Charles Castlehun, Luman S. Stevens, 

Beoj F. Cessna, Joseph H. Stevenson, 

James N. Cole, Martyn Taylor, 

Rosevelt H< Davis, Jr., Morse K Taylor, : 

Newton G. Eno, Samuel Whitehouse, 

John R Gordon, Horace I. Woodward, 

Joseph B. Hall, John A. Wheeler, 

Charles P. Marsh, 

—In all 27. 

The following young gentlemen having completed the course of 
tfudy required, were admitted to die first degree in the Arts: 
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Chester J. Armstrong, Alfred 6, Otis, 

Sidney A. Beany Belville Roberts, 

Walker L. Bean, Edwin W. Shaw, 

Joseph K Bigelow, Tillman C. Trowbridge, 

Henry DePay Donning, 
The following were admitted to the second degree : 
Theodore R. Chase, Dwight May, 

Edmund Andrews, M. D., Joseph R. Smith, 

Hosmer A. Johnson, Daniel D. Van Antwerp. 

The Regents in assuming the duties of their office, found in conse- 
quence of the situation of the University at that time, much labor on 
their hands. The selection of a President in obedience to the con- 
stitution of the State, was one of the questions that first engaged the 
attention of the Board. This, on account of its greAt importance to 
the institution, has taken up much time, and the Regents thought 
that no means of information in their power should be neglected to 
enable them to act understanding!?. 

The President is now actively engaged in the duties of his office, 
and the Regents have abundant reason to congratulate themselves 
and the institution upon the selection they have made. 

They may extend the same remark to the other members of the 
Faculty elected ; and the Board would take this opportunity of say- 
ing, that all the officers of the institution in both departments, enter 
with leal into the work before them, and the interest manifested by 
the young gentlemen under their care, is a satisfactory proof of their 
success. * 

The Regents feel much indebted for many sets of courtesy from 
the members of the former Board. Every assistance in their power 
has been cheerfully rendered, and their continued interest in the pros- 
perity of the institution, has been manifested on all occasions. They 
have furnished at the expense of mucb time and labor a great amount 
rf vikable information in relation to the affitfrs of the iiatitation. 
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SECTION I. 

OftGAKIZATZON OF THE UNIVSSBIf \V 

The system of public instruction adopted by the State 6f Michi- 
gan, is copied from the Prussian, acknowledged to be the most per- 
fect in the world. Hence the constitution ordains, first trf all, that 
there shall be a Superintendent of Public Instruction, *who "shall 
have a general supervision of public instruction." This office cor- 
responds in its general features to the Minister of Public instruction 
in Prussia/ 

With respect to the primary schools, the constitution has ordained 
that "a school shall be kept without charge for tuition, at least three 
months in each year, in every school district in the State; and all 
instructions in said schools shall be conducted in the English lan- 
guage." These schools it is designed to make as comprehensive and 
perfect as possible. To this end a system of Union Schools is going 
into operation, constituted by throwing together several district 
schools. By this means the material of learning is increased, {he 
course of study enlarged, and more competent teachers are provided. 

The union schools will become the elementary, classical and scien- 
tific schools preparatory to the collegiate or Gymnastic department 
of the University. This, too, is in accordance with the Prussian 
system, which makes the primary schools preparatory to the Gym- 
nasia. 

The Normal school constituted for the education of teachers, is an 
essential part of the primary school system. 

In the University it is designed to organize all the Faculties, with 
the exception of the Theological, which will be left to the different 
denominations. It is to be hoped, however, that schools of Theol- 
ogy vtfU be established at Ann Arbor. In some departmenifrof The- 
ological science, it may be possible for the different denominations to 
unite in establishing common professorships. In others tfifey will 
naturally choose to have separate professorships. But every one will 
perceive at once the advantages to be derived from collecting all the 
learned Faculties in one place, where the students can enjoy the com- 
mon benefit of the University library, and attend, at their pleasure, 
while engaged in particular professional studies, lectures on other 
branches of literature and science. Thus, too, a more general spirit 
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of scholarship will be awakened, and a generous competition kept 
alive. There are already organized, two Faculties — that of science, 
literature and the arts, and that of medicine. 

In the first named department, that grade of studies has been es- 
tablished, which, in our country is usually designated as the collegi- 
ate or under-graduate. This in all our colleges, corresponds in gen- 
eral, to the course in the Gymnasia, in Germany. In the Univer- 
sity of Michigan it is a cardinal object to make this correspondence 
as complete as possible. Hence, it is proposed to make the studies 
here pursued not only introductory to professional studies, and to 
studies in the higher branches of science and literature, but also to 
embrace such studies as are more particularly adapted to agriculture, 
the meccanic arts, and to the industrial arts generally. Accordingly, 
a distinct scientific course has been added, running parallel to the 
olassieal course, extending through the same term of four years, and 
embracing the same number of classes,, with the same designations. 
In this course a more extended range of mathematics will be substi- 
tuted for the Greek and Latin languages. Students who hare in 
view particular branches, as connected immediately with their pur- 
suits in life, and who do not aim at general scientific or literary study, 
wiU be admitted to partial courses. The schools of civil engineering 
and agricultural chemistry, will be among these partial courses. 

The design of the Regents and Faculty is to make the collegiate 
or gymnastic department as ample and rich as possible, and to 
adapt it to the wants of all classes of students that properly come 
witlna its range. 

The classical and scientific courses, whether full or partial, will 
be conducted by the University Faculty of science, literature and the 
arts. But the Regents and Faculty connot forget that a system of 
public instruction can never be complete without the highest form 
of education, any more than without that primary education which 
is the natural and necessary introduction to the whole. The under- 
graduate course, after all that can be done to perfect it, is still limit- 
ed to a certain term of years, and necessarily embraces only a limit- 
ed range of studies; after this, must come professional studies, and 
those more extended studies in science, literature and the arts, which 
alone can lead to profound and finished scholarship. 
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A system of education established on the the Prussian praeipto 
of education cannot discard that which forms the culmination of 
the whole. An institution cannot deserve the name of a University, 
which does not aim in all the material of learning in the professor- 
ships which it establishes, and in the whole scope of its provision?, to 
make it possible for every student to study what be pleases, and to 
any extent he pleases. Nor can it be regarded as consistent with the 
spirit of a free country, to deny to its citizens the possibilities of the 
highest knowledge. It is proposed, therefore, at as early a day as 
practicable, to open courses of lectures for those who have graduated 
at this or other institutions, and for those who, in other ways, have 
made such preparatian as may enable them to attend upon them with 
advantage. 

These lectures in accordance with the educational systems of Ger- 
many and France will form the proper development of the Univer- 
sity, in distinction from the College or Gymnasium now in operation. 
Such a scheme will require the erection of an observatory, a large 
increase of our library and our philosophical apparatus and additional 
professors. A great work, — it will require great means, but when 
once accomplished it will constitute the glory of our State, and give 
us an indisputable prominence. The medical department already 
established belongs to the University proper. Here instruction is 
carried on by lectures, — the design of which is to present to students 
a complete outline of medical science, and to direct them in their stud- 
ies. By the study of learned works, and by availing themselves of aS 
the preparations made for the thorough study of their profession, they 
shall be enabled to compose the thesis, and pass the examinations 
which are to test their scholarships and prove them worthy of be- 
ing admitted as Doctor of Medicine. 



SECTION II. 

TERMS OF ADMISSION. — DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE. 

Each candidate for admission must be provided with satisfactory 
evidence of good moral character, and if a candidate for graduation, 
also of such literary attainments as have been recommended by the 
National Medical Association, viz : " A good English education, the 
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knowledge of Natural Philosophy, the elementary Mathematical sci- 
ences, and such a knowledge of the Latin and Greek languages as 
will enable the student to appreciate the technical language of med- 
icine, and read and write prescriptions.' ' 

Students are expected to be in attendance upon the first day of the 
term, as the regular course of instruction will commence upon and 
continue from that day, and, by the rule adopted, certificates are is- 
sued only lor the period of actual attendence. 

DRRARTMBUJTT OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE AND THE ARTS. — UNDER 

GRADUATE COURSE. 

1; Classical Course. — No person will be admitted to this course, 
unless he sustain a satisfactory examination in the following studies : 
namely, in English Grammar, Geography, Arithmetic and Algebra, 
through Equations of the first degree, in the Latin Grammar, Caesar's, 
Commentaries, Cicero's Select Orations, and six books of the JSneid 
of Virgil, or in some equivalent amount of classical Lqtin, in the 
Greek Grammar and the Greek Reader, or in some equivalent amount 
of classical Greek, in the writing of the Latin and Greek (with the 
accents) and in Grecian and Roman Geography. 

2. Scientific Course. — The examinations for admission to this course 
will be particularly rigid in the following studies, namely: English 
Grammar, Geography, Arithmetic, and Algebra through equations 
of the first degree. 

3. Partial Course. — Those who do not desire to become candi- 
dates for a degree, may be admitted to any part of the Classical or 
Scientific course, for such length of time as they may choose, in ease 
they exhibit satisfactory evidence of such proficiency as will enable 
them to proceed advantageously with the studies of the class which 
they propose to enter. 

No person shall become a condidate for admission to any of the ' 
courses, until he shall have completed his fourteenth year, nor with- 
out presenting satisfactory evidence of unexceptionable moral char- 
acter. 
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SECTION HI. 

COURSE OF IN8TRUCTIOH.— DEPARTMENT OF MRDICIHE. 

The Ansual Sbssioh commences upon the first day in October, 
and continues until the first Wednesday in April. 

Four Lectures, preceded by critical examinations, upon the sub- 
jects of the previous lectures are conducted daily, except Saturdays , 
which are devoted to the hearing and criticism of Theses. 

The total number of lectures in the term, exclusive of frecpemt 
extra and clinical lectures, will be thus seen to vary from five knft- 
died and forty to five hundred and sixty. 

DEPARTMENT OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

. . UNDKR-GRADPATE*— CLASSICAL COURSE. 

First year. 
1st term — Latin, Greek, Algebra. 

2d term — Algebra and Geometry, Latin, Greek. 

3d term — Geometry, Greek, Latin. 

Second year. 
1st term— Rhetoric, Trigonometry and Conic Sections, Lati* er 
Greek, 
3d term — Latin, Rhetoric, Greek. 
3d term — Latin or Greek, French, Natural Philosophy. 

Third year. 
1st term — Political Economy, Natural Philosophy, French. 
24 l ew German, Latin or Greek, French. 
3d tejpo*— German, Astronomy, Latin or Greek. 

Fourth ytar. . . 

1st tsvpi-^kfrauiB, Mental Phfleaophy, Chemistry. 
2d term — Moral Science, Mental Philosophy and Logic, CbeSRajfey, 
3d tc m— Moral Science, Animal and Vegetable Physiology, 6*- 

•tog* 

aooKTOTio conns*. 

First year. 
1st term — English Language and Literature, History, Algebra**" 
2d term — Algebra and Geometry, History, English Language aid 
literature. 
3d term—Geometry, French, History. 
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Second year. 
1st J«b»— Rhetoric, Trigonometry and Conic Sections, French. 
2d term— -German, French, Mensuration, Navigation, <kc. 
3d term — German, Descriptive and Analytical Geometry, Natural 

Philosophy* 

Third year, 

l*t tcrjn.-— Political Economy, Natural Philosophy, German. 
2d term — Drawing, Perspective and Architecture, Calculus, Rhet- 
oric. 
34 jt#r«ar— Drawing, Perspective and Architecture, Astronomy, 

Co nrtfolfip gfrl Law. 

Fourth year. 
Mimm—CM Kngiaearing, Mental Philosophy, (fecpitfrj. 
34 si rs * M oral Science, Mental Philosophy andLo^Cbejnifltry. 
3d term — Moral Science, Animal and Vegetable Physiology, Ge- 

Lectures through the year once each week on Natural Theology 
and Evidences of Christianity, to all the classes. 

Exercises in Declamation and English Composition for each class 
weekly through both courses. 

Original Declamation through the last two years. 

AGBIOUWUBJX COUJtSK. 

lottos* Lectures on Chemistry; Chemiaky afpfccd to the arte, 
Meteorology and climate. 

2d term. Lectures on Geology and Mineralogy, witftAhe uppity 
applications of the science to mining, drainage, coneAwtlPJipf f uh)ic 
works, <fcc. 

3d term. Lectures on animal and vegetable physJHflagy t and frhyai- 
ology in general, the physiology and diseases of domeeti* ajovnalp in 
particular, and the structure andJhabits of insects in refeipws tajpajfee, 
trees and horticultural plants. 

4th term. Lectures on Organic Chemistry and the (■•*/ ins) prac- 
tice of agriculture; the origin and nature of soils, djfffient varieties 
of manure, tillage, tools, <fcc." 

The Regents and Faculty have organized the above course; in the 
confident expectations that the Legislature will make l|ie ji^ovjsjqn 
ordained in the constitution for this purpose. A 
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Students of all tbe departments, and of all the courses, whether 
full or partial, when engaged in the same study, recite together to 
the same Professor. 

UNIVERSITY COURSE. 

This course is designed for those who have taken the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, or the degree of Bachelor of Science, and for 
those generally, who, by previous Btudy, have attained a preparation 
and discipline to qualify them for pursuing it 

The course will be conducted exclusively by lectures. Besides at- 
tending these, the student will have full opportunity of availing him- 
self of the library, and all other means that can aid him hi llteiaty 
cultivation and scientific researches. This course, when completely 
furnished, with able Professors and the material of learning, wHtctr* 
respond to that pursued in the Universities of France aatflor- 
many. 

The following scheme will present in general, the subjects proper 
to such a course: - - 

I. Systematic Philosophy. ' • 

II. History of Philosophy. 

III. History and Political Economy. 

IV. Logic. 

V. Ethics and Evidences of Christianity. 

VI The Law of Nature, file Law of Nations, Con* titufc o w rt La i r , 
VR The Higher Mathematics. 
VTIL Astronomy. 
l£ General Physics. 

X. Chemistry. 

XI. Natural History. 

XII. Ptfloiogy. 

XIIL Greek Language and Literature. 

XIV. Latin Language and Literature. 

XV. Oriental Languages. 

XVI'. Eoglish Language and Literature. 

XVIL Modern Literature. ' 

XVIII. Rhetoric and Criticism. 

XDC The History of the Fine Arts. 

XX. The Arts of Design. 
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SECTION IV. 

OF DEGREES.— DEPABTMENT OF MEDICINE. 

To fee admitted to the degree of Doctor of Medicine, the student 
must exhibit evidence of haying pursued.the study of Medicine and 
Surgery for the term of three years, with some respectable Practi- 
tioner of Medicine (including lecture terms ;) must have attended 
two feH^tomea of Lectures, the last of which must have been in 
the CWlege of Medicine and Surgery of the University of Michigan, 
and the previous one in this or some other respectable Medical Insti- 
taitn ; must have been engaged in the study of Practical Anatomy; 
must bo tl years of age ; must have submitted to the FaquHy a 
Thori M i isp as cd and written by himself on some medical topic, and 
have pasted an examination, at the close of the term satisfactory to 
theFaowftr* 

To encourage a higher grade of preliminary acquirement, aa 
allowance of one year from the term of study is made in favor of 
graduates of the College of Science and Arts, and of other respect- 
able Literary Colleges. 

Four years of reputable practice is received in lieu of one course of 
Lectures. 

Bach candidate for graduation must so announce himself at the 
close ^f his first or commencement of his second course, and, must 
be ej#nb#din Anatomy, Physiology, Materia Medica and Chemis- 
try. . * 

He.is also required to write and defend a Thesis once in two weeks « 
This or,, tip final Thesis, may be written either in English, Qennan, 
French or Latin. 

The Theses of successful candidates are to be preserved among the 
arc hi af fM of the College. The -Theses of rejected applicants are re- 
turned* 

The, Faculty select one or more Theses to be read at the Animal 

Compencesaent; and also, in accordance with a resolution of the 
Board of Regents, a Thesis for publication by the Superintendent of 
PifeMc Instruction. 
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department of science, litbeature and the aet8. 

The Degree of Bachelor of Arte, in accordance with genual usage, 
will be conferred on students who complete the classical 099*10 g#d 
pass the examinations in the same. 

The Degree of Bachelor of Science will be conferred o* 4*dftte. 
who complete the scientific oourse and pass the examinatiflasin, tbe 
same. This title, borrowed from the Frenoh Collage*, ban nfaeHvJ 
been introduced into the Lawrence Scientific School of tfenuwd»4flld 
into the University of Rochester, to mark the graduation «f aiMfAar 
class of students. 

The degree of Master of Arts, will not be conferred in coua%*p~ 
on graduates of three years standing, bat only upon mmkgmMm 
as have fattened professional or general scientific studies during tfca* 
period. The candidate for the degree must pass an examination fcer 
fore «ne«f the Faculties. He most also read a thesie hcfcw* J*h* 
Faculties of the Unirersity at the time of taking the degree. 



(SCHEDULE NO. 1.) 

EXPORT OF THE FINANCE COMMITTEE. 

According to the statement of the late Regents, on the 31st 
bar, 1661, the outstanding unpaid warrants amounted to #1 1,99% tO. 
The sum adranced by the State Treasurer was $942 85, a*#*e* 
balance in the nands of the University Treasurer was #3 67; add- 
the two former sums and deduct the latter, and we hare $r3,9+i M, 
as the actual indebtedness of ihe Unirersity at the co inmeuosn e a t 
of the official term of the present Regents, or on the 1st J anuar y, 
1862. 

The necessary expenditures for the year, or from January 1, MM, 
to January 1, 1863, oyer and above prospective receipts from rita- 
dentin for initiation fees and room rent, was estimated at $1 1,660 66, 
and die. income from the University fund was estimated at#lt,ttt. 
Deduct the prospective expenditure from the estimated tn o c mc , 
and 11,100 00 remains to pay a debt of $12,761 98. 

The above is the substance of a report of the committee to the 
Regents, on the 23d of April last, which led to the adoption of a 
resolution authorizing interest on warrants thereafter to be drawn. 
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Thatthe estimate of the annual income was sufficiently liberal is 
proved by the account of ike State Treasurer, of June 30, lftttt 
who reports that the credits to the University interest fund dosing 
the financial year, amount to the sum of $12,619 50, or #148 48 
less than the sum of outstanding obligations. 

In this condition of the funds, to pay the debt within the current 
year, and at the same time sustain the departments of the University, 
was clearly impossible; and it soon became evident to the Board, 
that while the Treasury was embarrassed with upwards of$ 11,000 
of floating warrants, liable to daily presentation for paytflejit, and 
constituting a hind of irredeemable currency, the credit of the Uni- 
versity could not be sustained, as much of its reputation wiU ever 
depend upon the prompt and honorable fulfillment of its eqgege* 
ments. With the view of obtaining relief from the pressure of this 
floating debt, the Board resolved to consolidate the warrants, psetnr* 
ring to bare but one creditor, in place of many, and but com wstfaaht 
bearing interest* and payable at a future day, in place of the mam- 
oils small warrants payable en demand. As a basis for the consoli- 
dated warrant, the Board adopted the following preamble and resold- 
trans on the 12th of August last: 

Wkemt+ On examination of the financial condition of Jhp Uni- 
versity, it jppears that outstanding warrants, amounting to abaut 
$10,000 00, are unprovided for, and, as the present income of. the 
University will mostly be required to meet the current expenses of its 
departments antS the fund shall be increased by additional sales of 
land* tbejefese 

Jftwnfrwt -That a warrant for $10,000 00, payable in three years 
from the date thereof with interest at the rate of seven per cent per 
annum, payable semi-annually, at the Phoenix Bank, in the citp of 
New York, be drawn on the Treasurer of the University, and lifted 
by the President and Secretary of theSoard, for the purpose of tsjupg 
up the outstanding warrants above named, so as to nonedidat* the 
debt in one warrant, in plane of the numerous floating wane^fb •* 
which the urgent necessities of some of tfceholdtm reqnre ii 
vdiate payment 

JResofarf, That the treasurer staH regalariy pay the 
above specified from the first moneys mereed m the hwwifn mmI 
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that a fend shall be provided to pay the principal ; and the warrants 
redeemed by the aforesaid consolidated warrant, shall be canceled 
by the treasurer and exhibited to the Regents as vouchers, with his 
account current. 
The following is the form of the warrant : 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 
Consolidated Treasury Warrant No. 1. 

$10,000,00. Treasurer of the University of Michigan : Pay 

to Charles H. Palmer, secretary or order, at the Phoenix Bank in Hie 
city of New York, ten thousand dollars, in three years from date, 
with interest at the rate of seven per cent per annum, payable semi* 
annually at the said Phoenix Bank. 

Ann Arbor, August 1, 1852. 

[Signed by President and Secretary.] 

This warrant was endorsed, payable to the order of H. H. Brown, 
Esq., of Detroit, who has redeemed the outstanding warrants as fast 
as presented, thus relieving the Board of much perplexity occasioned 
by the pressing importunities of some of the creditors of the insti- 
tution. 

By this procedure the credit of the University Treasury has been 
partially re-established — not by creating a new debt, but simply by 
changing the form of outstanding obligations and providing for their 
payment. 

According to the statement of the Secretary herewith exhibited, 
marked "A," the warrants drawn upon the treasurer since ht*t 
report, or from July 1, 1851, to June 30, (inclusive) amount 

to... •12,H8 «© 

Of this sum warrants numbered from 707 

to 749 (inclusive) were drawn by the late 

Regents during the first half of the fiscal 

year, or from July 1, 1851, to December 

31, 1851,when their official term expired, 

and amount to '. $7,704 60 

The balance includes the warrants drawn 

by order of the present Regents daring 

tbe4ast-half of the fiscal year, or from 

January 1, 1852, to June 90, (iaclasivc) 
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185^ numbered from t to20(inclugire) 
for the following objects, to : 

ProfeMon' salaries, $4,009 08 

Insurance on buildings, 800 00 

Regents' expenses,* 288 88 

Printing catalogues of depart- 
ments, 82 50 

Fixtures — clock for Medical 
College, 7 50 

Trees for Profs gardens, an 
old act due Wheedon and 
Agnew, 29 00 

Trees for University grounds, 45 88 

Treasurer's salary and expen- 
ses, 46 42 

Secretary E. N. Wilcox sal- 
ary and expenses to May 1, 
1852,- 61 20 

Incidental; administering oath 

of office to Regents, 2 25 

- $4,963 61 

Total,-. $12,668 *0 



•This rasa includes $ 00 00, paid Charles H. Palmer, Esq., in warrant No. 27, fbr , 

of bis first tour East, to obtain information preparatory to the election of a President of tke 
University, . . 



Abstract */ receipts and disbuTsmeni qf funds r e cei ve d at As Umm- 
sty during ike Collegiate year. — (For details see reports qf Superin- 
tendent of Grounds and Buildings, letter "B." 

COLLEGE OF ARTS AND BCIEHOEB. 

The receipts of this department of the University, from July 9$, 
1851, to July SO, 1852, for initiation fees, wood tax, room rent, A«., 

from stndents, amount to... #969 $7' 

Debt tarried to new account IS $4 



• 
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The disbursements ef the Superintendent for sane period, 
authenticated by proper vouchers, amount to $1,#Q2 SI 

OOLLEOS OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

The receipts of this Department from July 20, 1851, to Julj 20, 

1852, for initiation fees, diplomas, (fee, amount to H»S08 00 

Balance of cash received from S. H. Douglass, late Su- 
perintendent, 121 46 

II, 429 46 

The authorized disbursements for same period, for which 

satisfactory vouchers have been exhibited to the board, 

amount to .41,353 41 



■1^ 



Balance of cash on hand |76 05 



RECAPITULATION. 

To cash ree'd from Treasurer, as per his report 
marked "0," 112,619 50 

To cash ree'd from College of arts and sci- 
ences 989 67 

To cash ree'd from College of medicine and 

surgery 1,429 46 

115,038 63 

By warrants drawn for necessary expenditures 

as above, 112,668 20 

By disbursements for College of arts and sci- 
ences 1,002 61 

By diabursemeats for College of medicine and 

surgery ..__. 1,353.41 

115,014 22 

Balance, |24 41 



Estimate of the expenses of the Ohwersiiyfor the ensuing year, com 
mencing July 1, 1852, and ending June 30, 1853. 

Salary of President at 11,500 per annum, commencing 

September 16, 1852 11,500 
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of 3 assistant Professors, (with houses) $1,900, 3>$$0 00 
" 2 " at $1,000 each, and $150 

each for House rent, 2,300 00 

SalaM* of 4 Professors in Medical College, at 81,000. . 4,000 00 

IoMMldeoii buildings 345 00 

Expense* of Regents 300 00 

Salaries and expenses of Treasurer and Secretary 200 00 

Interest on consolidated warrant, (per annum) 703 50 

Grounds and buildings 300 00 

Incidental expenses of Literary Department, for wood, 

lights, fixtures, &c, Janitor, Sup't of Library, 1,096 90 

Incidental expenses of Medical Department for do., 628 50 

Total, ___ '. $14,373 90 



MEMORIAL. 

To the Honorable the Senate and House of Representatives of the State 
of Michigan: 

The undersigned, President and Regents of the University of Mi- 
chigan, respectfully request the attention of your Honorable body to 
the effect of act No. 20, approved February 28, 1844, and also to 
act No. 83, approved March 11,1844, on ttye University interest 
fund, as explained in the following report of the finance committee 
of the Board. 

the favorable action of the Legislature, as contempieted in the 
report, and earnestly solicited by the undersigned, is important to the 
prosperity of the University at this time, as, aside from the Bonds, 
or "Michigan University State Stock," the Institution is burdened 
with a debt of $10,000 00, or in the shape of a consolidated warrant, 
the history of which is fully set forth in the recent report of the Re- 
gents to the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

It is designed to hold the moneys derived through the instrumen- 
tality of the Legislature, from the per centage alluded to in the re- 
port, as * special fund, to which will be added such moneys nff can 
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be spared from the annual income of the University, to pay jUafrrti- 
cipal of the eonaolidated warrant above named. 
Ami Arbor, Dec. 24, 1862. 

HENRY P. TAPPAM, 



M. A. PATTERSON, 1st District 

EDWD. a MOORE, 2d " 

ELON FARNSWORTH, 3d 

JAS. KINGSLEY, 4th 

ELISHA ELY, 5th 

CHAS. H. PALMER, 6th 

ANDREW PARSONS, 7th 

WILLIAM UPJOHN, 8th 
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REPORT of Finance Committee of Board of Regents of University 
of Michigan, referred to in the preceding Memorial. 

It is the duty of the committee to call the attention of the Board 
to an act of the Legislature, approved February 28th, 1844, entitled 
"an act authorizing the receipt of obligations of this State in pay- 
ment of University lands," and also to act No. 83, approved March 
11, 1844, entitled " an act for the relief of the University of Mich- 
igan." 

Under the provisions of these acts, treasury notes and warrants, 
to the amount of $100,000 00 were received from purchasers of Uni- 
versity lands, except $8,096 00 paid in real estate, and perhaps 
#7,000 00 in interest wrrrants, paid directly to the State by the Re- 
gents. On this sum the University has received but six per cent, 
in place of the ordinary legal interest of seven per cent Ineonaid- 
stderatkm of the receipt of $100,000, principally in Treasury notes 
and warrants, the State, in the language of the first mentioned act, 
" relieved the University from the payment of interest on an equal 
amount of bonds loaned from the State." But the University was 
"relieved" by a loss of one per cent, (less the expense of paying 
interest on the bonds,) on what should have been regarded gas 
University capital until the date of the maturity of the 
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fov.tfee bonds called for six per cent only, and by the previous law 
of the State, the University was entitled to seven per cent on all loans 
of University capital It is evident that the State appropriated $100,- 
000 00 of the principal of the University fund, to provide for the 

payment of interest merely, on bonds not due until the 6th of April, 
185t. 

To {fab there would be no objection, had provision been made for 
payment to the University of the additional one per cent, which the 
University would have received had the lands been sold for cash, 
and the moneys loaned to individuals or counties, or if left due from 
purchasers. 

It may be said that the action of the legislature was designed for 
the benefit of the University, by authorising the receipt of the some- 
what depreciated state obligations M in payment of University lands," 
whieh increased the immediate pecuniary resources of the institu- 
tion. That the beneficial effect of the laws in relieving the Univer- 
sity, was equivalent to the one per cent* now claimed, as the State 
was under no obligation to receive its depreciated paper on the same 
terms as cash, and that six per cent, was sufficient interest on the 
former when received on University lands, and loaned to the State, 
notwithstanding that the latter, under pre-existing law, called for 
seven per cent, when loaned to counties, dec. 

We admit that the acts in question hastened the sale of University 
lands, sad increased the available capital of the institution whereby 
it was enabled to pay $0,000 annual interest, and ako to sustain its 
literary department with a degree of benefit to the public, propor- 
tioned, p e rh a ps, to its means. But it should be remembered that the 
State at large was benefitted also by the law, independent of the ed- 
ucational advantages derived from the institution. 

The lands sold for the "State obligations" had been selected at an 
early period with great care, and were among the best owned by the 
University, and the facilities afforded to purchasers led, not only to 
their rapid sales, but to their early settlement and cultivation, which 
increased the taxable property of the State. It is probable that sev- 
eral hundred persons found homes on the lands sold under the pro- 
visions of the act aforesaid, as they lay contiguous to the most pros- 
perous settlements in the State, and the tax payers on these lands 
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have lightened the burden of our other tax paying citizens, m a far 
higher degree than the mere amount of percentage claimed as equit- 
ably due the University. In this view the mere benefits of the legis- 
lation when regarded as a matter of debt and credit between the State 
and University, may be considered as balanced. 

On the other hand the treasury notes and warrants composed part 
of the domestic indebtedness of the State, and as far as the. public 
interest was concerned, were equivalent to cash paid into the State 
Treasury, and should have been so regarded in the fiscal transac- 
tions of the State with the University. 

From the foregoing remarks it will be understood that the practice 
at the State Treasury is, to credit the University with interest only, 
on the amount of principal, over and above the $100,000 00 of prin- 
cipal paid to the State by the purchasers of University lands <fcc.» 
and this practice is justified by the opinion ef the Attorney General, 
received in reply to a communication addressed to him by the chair- 
main of the finance committee in May last, whereby it appears that 
the State officers have construed the acts correctly, and that the error 
is in the law, and consequent loss to the University, can only be 
remedied by the Legislature. 

Your committee therefore ask the board to solicit the Legislature 
to pass an act to provide for payment •■ to the Universuy of one per 
cent on 9100,000 of Treasury notes, warrants and real estate, re- 
ceived by the State under the acts above mentioned, deducting -the 
expense of paying interest on the University bonds, -and aalealating 
the per centsge as near as may be from the .date, of the repeipt of said 
notes, wafran&v&a., until January 1, 185% aad semi-annually there- 
after until the maturity of the bonds in 1868, or until such period as 
the State shall have. paid the principal of said bond. 

M. A. PATTERSON, 

flhaimm Finance Com. 
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SCHEDULE "A." 

STATEMENT OF SECRETARY OF BOARD OF REGENTS. 

Statement of Warrants drawn by the Secretary of Board of Regents 
on ike Treasurer of the University, from June 90th, 1851, to June 
30, (inclusive,) 1862. 

1851. 

July 5. Warrant No. 707, to J. Kearsley, for expenses at- 
tending meeting of Regents, April, 1851, $5 70 

" 16. Warrant No. 708, to E. H. Pilcher, for expenses 

attending meeting of Regents, July, 1851, . . . 2 50 

w 16. Warrant No. 709, to E. Andrews, for plates fur- 
nished medical department, 10 50 

w 16. Warrant No. 710, to Prof. Agnew, for salary, 

term ending July 16th, 1851, -333 33 

" 16. Warrant No. 711, to Prof. Williams, for salary 

term ending July 16, 1851, 333 33 

" 16w Warrant No. 712, to Prof Fasquelle, for salary 

and rent, term ending July 16, 1851, 383 83 

u 16. Warrant No. 713, to Prof Wheedon, for salary, 

term ending July 16, 1851, 333 33 

" 16. Warrant No. 714, to Prof. Douglass, for salary 

and rent, term ending July 16, 1851, 383 33 

" 16. Warrant No. 715, to , for expenses attend- 
ing meeting of Regents, July, 1851, 4 75 

« .1,6. Warrant No. 716, to Wm. M. Fenton, for expen- 
ses attending meeting of Regents July, 1851, 11 00 

" ,}6- Warrant No. 717, to J. Goodwin* for expenses 

. attending meeting of Regents, July, 1 851, . . — 12 45 

" it ]9. Warrant No. 718, to J. C» Bute, for engraving 
Diploma, and 20 impressions for medical de- 
partment, _ 215 00 

" 19. Warrant No. 719, to S. Barstow, for counsel and 

written opinion, 25 00 

•* 19. Warrant No. 720, to Wm. Harsh, for publishing 

2000 medical announcements, r 14 00 

31. Warrant No. 721, to R. McClelland for expen- 
ses attending meeting of Regents July 1651,. 10 00 
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July 31. Warrant No. 722, to J. J. Adam for balance of 

salary as Treasurer to July 16, 1851, 32 00 

Aug. 6. Warrant No. 723 to Prof. Douglass for balance 

of salary as Sup't of University grounds, 116 66 

" 7. Warrant No. 7«4, to E. N. Wilcox for one-third 
year salary and expenses attending meeting of 

Regents, July, 1851, 56 50 

Oct. 30. Warrant No. 725, to B. F. H. Witherellfor expen- 
ses attending meeting of Regents July, 1851, 5 00 
Dec. 19. Warrant No, 726, to John Palmer for renewal of 

policy No. 1410, for 96000 on Med. building, 45 00 
Warrant No. 727, to Prof. Agnew for salary 

term ending Dec. 19, 1851,. 33* 33 

« Warrant No. 728, to Prof. Williams for salary, 

term ending Dec. 19, 1851, 333 33 

" " Warrant No. 729, to Prof. Wheedon for salary, 

term ending Dec. 19, 1851, 333 33 

" " Warrant No. 730, to Prof. Curtis, for salary, 

term ending Dec. 19, 1851, 333 33 

" M Warrant No. 731, to Prof. Fasquelle, for salary 

and rent, term ending Dec. 19, 1851, 383 33 

" u Warrant No. 732, to Prof. Douglass, for salary 

and rentrterm ending Dec. 19, 1851, £83 33 

" " Warrant No. 733, to Prof. Denton, for salary in 

medical department, Dec. 19, 1851, .... 500 00 

" " Warrant No. 734, to Prof. Gunn, for salary in 

medical department, Dee. 19, 1851, 600 00 

Warrant No. 735, to Prof Allen, for salary in 

medical department, Dec. 19, 1851, 560 00 

Warrant No. 736, to Prof. Sager, for salary m 

medical department, Dec. 19, 1851 , 50O 00 

Dec 30. Warrant No. 737, to J. Eearsley, for telegraphic 

despatch to O. B. Pierce^ in August, 1850,. . . 1 34 
" 31. Warrant No, 738, to M. Allen, for expenses at- 
tending meetings of Regents, July, 1850, and 
April and July, 1851, v 15 OO 
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Dec. 31. Warrant No. 730, to G. L. Foster, for expenses 

attending meetings, July and Dec, 1851, 9 25 

Warrant 740, to J. Kearsley, for part of unex- 
pended balance of appropriation for medical 
building, j 900 00 

Warrant No. 741, to Jno. M. Chase, for salary as 
treasurer, from July 16th to Jan. 1st, 1862, . . 45 83 
" " Warrant No. 742, to Wm. M. Fenton, for expen- 
ses attending meeting of Regents, Dec., 1851, 8 00 

Warrant No. 743, to J. Kearsley, for preparing 
exhibit of receipts and disbursements from or- 
ganization of Board to January 1, 1852, 150 00 

Warrant No. 744, to S. M. Green, for expenses 
attending meeting of Regents, Dec., 1851,.. 3 50 

Warrant No. 745, to E. Ransom, for expenses 
attending meeting of Regents, Dec, 1851,.. 13 48 

Warrant No. 748, to A. Pratt, for expenses at- 
tending meeting of Regents, Deo., 1851, 7 00 

Warrant No. 747, to C. W. Tattle, for attending 
on meeting of the Board and making ires, 
January, 1851, 3 00 

Warrant No. 746, to D. C. Whitman, for attend- 
ing on meeting of the Board and making fires, 
Dec., 1851, - 3 00 

Warrant No. 749, to E. N. Wilcox, for salary 
from August 1st, 1851, to January 1, 1852, 62 59 
1852. 
Jan*y. 3. , Warrant No, 1, to 0. H. Palmer, for expenses, at- 
tending meeting of Regents, January, 1 852, . . 1 4 00 
Mar. 3. Warrant No. 2, to J. Kingsley, for insurance on 

University building, 300 00 

" 19. Warrant No. 3, to James Kingsley, for catalogues 

for literary department! 30 00 

April 22. Warrant No. 4, to W. M. Davis, for time-piece 

for medical coHege, 7 50 

Warrant No. 4, to S. Denton, for catalogues in 
medical department, 30 00 
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April 22. Warrant No. 6, to Prof. Wheedon, for salaiy, 

term ending April 21, 1858, 333 33 

u " Warrant No. 7, to Pro£ Agnew, for salary, term 

ending April 21, 1852 333 33 

•* " Warrant No. 8, to Prof. Cards, for salary, term 

ending April 21, 1852, ..-. 333 33 

u " Warrant No. », to Prof. Williams, for salary, 

term ending April 21, 1852, 333 33 

" " Warrant No. 10, to Pro£ Douglass, for sakry and 

rent, term ending April 21, 1862, i 383 33 

« « Warrant No. 11, to Prof. Pasquelle, for salary 

and rent, term ending April 21, 1852, , 383 33 

" " Warrant No. 12, to Prof. Denton, for salary m 

medical department, April 21, 18% .... 500 00 

44 " Warrant No. 13, to Prof. Allen, for salary m 

medical department, April 21, 1852, . . . 500 00 

" " Warrant No. 14, to Prof. Gunn> for salary in me- 

dical department, April M, 18*2, 500 00 

44 " Warrant No. 15, to Prof. Sager, for salaiy in me- 
dical department, April 21, 1852, 500 00 

49 " Warrant No. 16, to Prof. Wheedon, for setting out 

trees on University grounds, <- 10 00 

" " Warrant No. 17, toProt Agnew, for setting out 

trees on University grounds, 10 00 

" " Warrant No. 18, to T. H. Hartwell, for adminis- 
tering oaths of office to Regents elect, 2 25 

«• " Warrant No. 19, to W. L. Bean, additional for * . 

publication of catalogue in literary department, • %&- 60 

" 23. Warrant No. 20, to A. Parsons, for expenses at- 
tending meetings of Regents, Jan. and April, 
1852, L.._ 48 50 

" " Warrant No. 21, to W. Upjohn, for expenses. at- . 

tending'meetiDg of Regents, April, 1892, 15 50 

« " Warrant No. 22, to E. Ely, for expenses attend- 
ing meeting of Regents, January and April, 
1852 34 91 

« " Warrant No. .23, to J. M. Chase, for salary, as 
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treasurer and attending meetings of Regents, 

January and April, 1852, 46 42 

April 22. Warrant No. 24, toKN. Wilcox, for salary as 
secretary io May let, 1852, and attending meet- 
ings of Board in January and April, 1 852, ... 6 1 20 

" " Warrant No. 25, to E. S. Moore, for expenses 
attending meetings of Regents, Jan. and April, 
1852, 31 50 

" " Warrant No. 26, to M. A. Patterson, for expen- 
ses attending meetings of Regents, 25 00 

" " Warrant No. 27. to C, H. Palmer, for expenses 
attending meetings in April, 1852, and tour 
east, 119 47 

" 24, Warrant No. 28, to Prof Agnew, for setting out 

trees, and correspondence, 9 00 

" S& Warrant No. 29, to & Q. Noble, for setting out 

tarqes on University ground, 45 88 

Sum total of warrants issued,-.. $12,468 f0 
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*" '" SCHEDULE «B." 

REPORT of ^e Superintendent of Grounds and Buildings, July 

20, 1852. 

To the Man* ike Board of Regents of the Univermfy of Jlfichifati: 

In aoordance with Rule 2d, Chapter 8 of the " code of Boles and 
litegnlatinns," the undersigned would respectfully submit the follow- 
ing report: 

1st, of Property: In pursuance of the directions of the Executive 
Committee, about 150 trees were set out upon the grounds last 
spring* most of which have lived, and promise well. The trees for- 
merly planted were well set and abundantly manured at the time, 
but as the state of the contingent fund did not allow of taking thor- 
ough care of them, they have not grown so rapidly as could be desi- 
red. I think that the practice of cutting hay from the grounds year 
after year, has impoverished the soil, to the disadvantage of the trees 
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I would earnestly recommend that this policy be abandoned, and 
pasturage by sheep be substituted. By ibis means the turf will be 
cropped smoothly and evenly, and the manure dropped will gradually 
restore the ground to its richness. The exhausting effects of mowing, 
will be obviated, and the trees benefitted by the process. 

The plan of the University landscape ought to be immediately 
decided upon, in order that the improvements which may hereafter 
be made, may be made as parts of one consistent plan. The trees 
heretofore planted have been put in rows, as shade for walks, and 
along the street lines. This part of the plan was necessary, and is 
now nearly complete, the only gap remaining in it, being about thirty 
rods of the fence line on the south east part I would recommend 
that hereafter, (after the above gap is filled,) the practice of setting 
trees in straight formal rows, be at once abandoned, and thai the Su- 
perintendent be directed to draw up, or cause to be drawn up and 
put upon record, a plan of the University landscape, arranging the 
trees in dumps and groves, according to the principles of modern 
fcnffafttp* .gardening. Such a plan would remain as a guide to fu- 
ture improvements, and ail trees hereafter planted would be easily 
assigned a place where they would best contribute to the permanent 
beauty of the grounds. 

The roofs of the Professors houses leak. These roefe being of 
tin, I have been unable by the closest inspection, assisted by an ex- 
perienced mechanic, to ascertain the exact locality of the difficulty. 
The probability is, however, that it is in the gutters around the chim- 
neys. The evil effects of the leakage may be seen in stains, both 
internally and externally, and in one instance, by die dropping off 
of a piece of stucco. I would recommend that the injured apets be 
immediately repaired, and that as the best remedy of the leaks, un- 
der the circumstances, a thick eoat of paint be applied to the gut- 
ters. 

I append an account of the receipts and disbursements ior the 
college year 1851-2, including July 21, 1852, and present atoothe 
vouchers for the disbursements: 
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£blkge qf Arts and Sciences, in account with E. Andrews, Superin- 
tendent. 

» - «. . DR. 

1861. 

July 15. To Voucher No. 1, S. EL Douglass, cash advanced, 970 87 

u 18. " 2, E. Andrews, key, 50 

" 19. " 3, Schoff <fe McCracken, printing, 3 00 

4, Vaegte(&) cleaning rooms,.. 50 

5, Thompson k Bach, wood, 30 00 

Sept 12. " 6, Ghas. Smith, janitor, 100 00 

" 17, " 7, D. Lyon, mason work, 16 00 

" 2. if 8, Schoff k McCracken printing 

handbills, 1 75 

"2*. « 9, A. Martin, fine relinquished,.. 2 33 

". 23. " 10, Eberbach & Co., chemicals,.. . 16 77 

, ". 30. " 11, E.M. Gregory, express, 75 

" 29. « 12, O. Neogle, oleaning building,.. 2 62 

Oct 1. " 13, 6. Neagle, hoeing trees, 2 19 

:&p>30. " 14, C. Smith, janitor, 22 96 

Ofct. 2. " 15, H. W, Wells, hardware, 11 26 

" 15. " 16, Eberbach k Co., candles, 5 65 

" *t. " 17, a Smith, janitor, 16 00 

" 22. " 18, D. Sperry, electro phorus, 25 

" 27. " 19, A. Blackwood, fine relinquished, 4 00 

#ar. 1. " 20, 6. Neagle, cleaning rooms, 67 

" 1 . " 2 1, A. ^Sutherland, sundries, 1 03 

" 7. " 22, W. C. Voorhies, buckets, 3 00 

"25. " 23, M. Rollen, cleaning, 38 

"21. " 24, J. H. Hicks, wood, 70 00 

Deo. 2. " 25, J.Z. Harrison, janitor, 25 00 

" 6. « 66, J. Kranse, sheep skins 1 00 

" 15. " 27, J. Beady, sawing wood, 10 00 

> " 22. " 28, H. D. Dunning, assistant libra- 
rian, 10 00 

" 23. " 89, G. W. Alexander, wood, 20 00 

Dec. 23. To Voucher No. 30, G. W. Ford, wood 19 50 

" 26. « 31, A. Drury, wood... 19 50 

6 
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Dec. 27. To Voucher No. 32, S. H.Hicks, « :.- 38 #6 

" 30. " 33, Maria Rollen, cleaning 75 

" 31. " 34, S. Z. Harrison, Janitor 20 00 

" " . 35, A. H. Markham, wood 13 88 

" '• 36, J. F. Roioe, arm chair 2 00 

1852. 

Jan. 21. " 37, A. Drury, wood. . 28 71 

38, Livingston <fe Fargo, express, 25 

" 89, Richard Lowe, wood 34 61 

July 2 1 , '51 , " 40, E. M. Gregory, express 2 25 

Jan. 21, '52, " 41, G. W. Alexander, wood... 20 00 

Dec. 31, '51, " 42, Holmes <fc Sons, books and 

stationery, 1 82 

Jan. 20, '5*2, u 43, J. Beady, sawing wood 10 00 

" «« 44, G. McColhim, pump 5 00 

" 28. « 45, P. McAlvy, wood 6125 

a 28. " 46, J. C. Harrington, set' n glass, 2 44 

'* 27. « 47, P. C. Voorhies, wood 19 25 

Feb. 16. " 48, T. R. Chase, repairs, <fca... 8 23 

" « 49, S. H. Douglass, chemicals. . . 25 

Feb.6. '« 50, A. Drury, wood 2112 

" 7. " 51, 8. Z. Harrison, Janitor 20 12 

Mar. 8. " 52, S. B. McCracken, printing 

pass tickets 3 12 

" 19. " 53, T. Ready, sawing wood 5 12 

April 15. «« 54, W. Leonard, wood 1 12 

" 16. " 55, W. Leonard, " 112 

May 12. " 56, H. D. Dunning, asst libra'rn, io 12 

" " 57, H. W. Bassett key 60 

May 17. " 58, S. Mulholland, repairs 4 25 

12. " 59, J. E. Bigelow, key 50 

17. " 60, J. Z. Harrison, Janitor 40 00 

20. " 6 ] J. Harrison, " 20 00 

" 27. " 62, M. Rollen, cleaning 3 00 

June 8. " 63, M. Rollen, cleaning rooiqa. . 90 

" 18. " 64, S. A. Bean, key : ' 50 
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July. - ' To Voucher No. 65, E. Andrew?, services as Su- 
perintendent Ill 55 

« 17. " 66, E. Andrews, postage 94 

Making in all $1,002 61 

CR. 

1851-2. 

1st term. By 15 initiation fees, $150 06 

room* rents, 137 50 

wood tax, 121 82 

general tax, ball tax and fines, 47 78 
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Total receipts first term, «. $457 10 

2d term. By room rents, 92 50 

14 woodtax,._. _ 136 96 

" general tax, hall tax and fines, 9 44 

" check received from S. H. Douglass, 41 80 

Total receipts for second term, $380 70 

3d term. By five initiation fees, 50 00 

M room rents, _. .__ 95 00 

" wood tax, 50 28 

" general tax, hall tax and fines, 42 59 

M sale of grass on University grounds, 14 00 

Total receipts for third term, ___ $251 87 

Receipts of first term, $457 10 

"• second" 280 70 

third u 251 87 

Total receipts, $989 67 

By de1>t carried to new account, 12 94 

$1,002 61 
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CoBtg$ «/ Mdirmt 4 Surgery in a<xt. *uh E. Andrtm, daft'*. 

DK 

1851. 
H&j 25. To Toucher No. 1, Sedgwick, Gou and Walker, 

drawing up bonds, 50 

Sept 11. " •• " 2, C. Toaer, keg, 50 

" 16." « " 3, J. Quick, night guard, 21 

" 23." " « 4, Kberbach A Co., anatomical*,. 12 61 

" " u " " 5, Kberbach & Co., chemicals,. - - 27 73 

Oct 2." •• " 6, H. Wells, sundries, 5 48 

3. " " u 7, Cole 4 Gardner, printing, • 00 

3. " 8, Got. Stock Bank, draft, 216 62 

4. *' 9, S. MvlhoUand, case, privy, Ae., 59 08 

4. " 10, N. B. Nye, bone hire, 75 

6. " 11, Prof. Men, postage, 10 11 

" 10. " 12, John Owen, rarnish, 100 

" 10. u 13, Maynard's, bottles. 37 

•* 10. " 14, 8. Denton, microscope, 3150 

"11. " 15, G. Brown, use of boggy, 25 

« 1L " 16, T. Harrington, painting and gla- 
ring, 13 50 

" 11. * 17, Got. Stock Bank, discount, 1 10 

" 13. " 18, 8. MuIhoUand, joiner work, 3 15 

13. " 19, A. Truesdell, freight, 50 

ia " 20, M. C. Railroad, freight, 25 

18. " 21, G. Nethane, cartage, 50 

'< 20. '• 22, J. Owen 4c Co., glass jars, 23 63 

" 20. " 23, J. Owen & Co., alcohol, 10 

•♦21. " 24, J.M. Fritz, wood, 100 

21. " 25, Maynard's, brick and lime, 42 67 

24 " 26, Got. Stock Bank, exchange and 

discount, 1 00 

44 24. " 27, J. W. Tillman, chairs, 9 00 

" 25. " 28, J. Owen <fc Co., bottles, 3 12 

Mot. 1. " 29, A. J. Sutherland, sundries, 3 13 

Oct 31. To Voucher No. 30, Maynards, plank, brick and 

lime 12 35 
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1 Ncfr.' 1. T6 Voucher No. 81, Prof. Tenbrook, wood 22 50 

•• " 32, L. Neagle, Janitor 16 00 

Oet 29. " 33, M. W. Chapin, glass tubes. . 1 25 

31. " 34, E. M. Gregory, express 2 00 

27. " 35, A. Truesdell, freight 40 

'• 27. " 36, do do 12 

Wor.4. " 37, do do 8 00 

"3. " 38, S. Lathrop, paying freights. 50 

Mt 1. -'• 39, MW. Chapin, buggy hire.. 25 

4. " 40, E. M. Gregory, express 25 

6. " 41, ' G. W. Ford, hauling coal. . 2 00 

B. " 42, B. L. Webb, coal 24 38 

*' 10. " 43, W. Hyatt <fe Co., cloth for 

Anatomical department 47 

10. " 44, H. Bannister, rep. furnace.. 13 00 

10. « 45, Maynards, bottles 47 

< - 11. " 46, Prof Allen, postage 1 00 

« 4 13. •« 47, Chapin <fe Loomis, drum... 20 65 

41 14. « 48, & H. Douglass, postage 100 

Oct. 10. " 49, u tray, expenses, 3 00 

Nor. 24. " 50, E. M. Gregory, express 1 75 

u 26. " 51, Got. Stock Bank, premium, . 38 

" 2$. " 52, Chapin A Tripp, repairs... 50 

Bed. " 53, A. Truesdell, freight 25 

.*• 1. " 54, S. Neagle, Janitor 15 00 

* - 8. u 55, J. Owen is Co., glass Jan.. 9 63 

" 14. " 56, Hyatt is Co., eye and ear 

models 50 00 

M 26. " 57, T. O. Edwards, spec, med., 10 00 

" 16. " 56, M. Gunn, express 50 

17. " 59, W. Toorfacis, screw rings.. 62 

10. " 60, do glass & rings. . 13 70 
•• 6. u 61, Maynards, bottles, 1 37 

11. " 62 9 Maynards, towel crash 50 

10. '" 63, A. J. Sutherland, sundries.. 4 85 

Dec. 14. To Voucher No. 64, S. Mulholland, picture frames, 75 

41 " « 65, S. Mulholland, picture frames, 49 60 
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Dec. 10. To Voucher No. 6$, S. L. Andrews, purse material, 1 00 

Sep. 8. " 67, T.Chase, sundry jobs, 5 13 

" 7. " 68, " " 4 00 

1852. 

Jan. 8. " 69, S. Mulholland, picture frames, • 5 90 

" 7. " 70, G. Neagle, janitor, 15 00 

"18. " 71, E. Smith, horse hire, 160 

" 9. " 72, Maynard's, chloroform, 94 

" 22. " 73, A. DeForest, wash bowl, 50 

Dec. 31. '52. «• 74, Holmes <fc Son, stationery, 7 04 

Jan. 29. " 76, C. Bliss, repair blow pipe, 38 

" 22. " 76, J. Owen & Co., lable book,. . . 6 00 

" 29. " 77, Dean <fc Godfrey, painting, ... 2 50 

" 27. « 78, J. Voorhies, wood, 36 75 

%? 30. " 79, L. C. Risden, tin, 40 

Feb. 7. " 80, Maria Rollen, washing 132 

44 9. " 81, Prof. Allen, express, 75 

" 19. " 82, G. Neagle, janitor, 15 00 

u 13. " 83, E. M. Gregory, express, 5 50 

" 27. " 84, " " 5 50 

Mar. 1. " 85, Gov. Stock Bank, draft, 31 00 

u 11. " 86, H. Arnold, wood, 12 00 

Aj>'l 1 . " 87, G. Neagle, janitor, 30 00 

« 14. " 89, Maria Rollen, washing, I 00 

"19. " 90, S. Mulhollend, making stage,. 2Q 78 

*20. ■« 91, H.Becker, .100 

"21. " 92, J. S. Jamison, lettering diploma, .2 00 

«' 23. " 93, G. Neagle, sundries, 3 00 

" 21. " 84, G. Neagle, janitor, 10 50 

M*f 3. " 95, J. C. Buttre, diplomas, 3^ 50 

" 4. " 96, Gov. Stock Bank, exchange, . . . 28 

Ap'121. " 97, Neagle and others, cleaning, ,.7 00 

May 19. " 98, A Drury, wood, 1199 

" 20. " 99. G. Alexander, wood, 30 00 

" 29. " 100, E. M. Gregory, express, 25 

June 11. " 101, « « ..... 50 

u 11. " 102, L. Becker, window curtains, 6 05 
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Jane 12. To Voucher 103, Parker and Prettyman, curtain 

cord, 56 

. " 14. " 104, J. Gould, masoa work, 2 00 

" l&. " 105, C. Caseman, making curtains, 1 $0 

a $2. « 106, Prof. Allen, postage, 3 00 

J#y 1. " 107, J. McCarthy, cartage, 4 50 

3. " 108, A. Truesdell, freight, „. . 30 

u 10. 4 " 109, S. MulhoUand, joiner work, . . 15 00 

IT. " 110, E. Andrews, postage, <fcc.,--- 6 12 

15. " 1 12, J. McCarthy, cartage, 52 

17. " expenses in anatomical depart- 

. . ment, 77 67 

" 17. " 112, E. Andrews, services as Sup't, 142 95 

Total disbursmente, $1,353 41. 

July 20. To cash carried to new account, _ 76 05 

♦1,429 46 

eft. 

1851. 

July 17. By balance received of S. H. Douglass, $121 46. 

Nov. 11. By county order for drum sold, 14 00 

Ap'l 21. By 124 initiation fees, 1,240 00 

u 21. By cash received for Diplomas,-.... , 54 QO 

Total receipts, .__ $1,429 46 

■I"'' 

E. ANDREWS, 

• . ; » # * Sup't of Buildings and Grounds* 

Ann Arbor, July 20, 1852. 



' SCHEDULE <€." 

University Interest JF\tnd, in account with the State Treasurer of Michi- 

1*1. DR. 

June 30. To balance, , #1»4$6 60 

Aug. " warrants paid this month, 414 57 

Oet. " do do 16 40 
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Not. To warrants paid tail month 613 42 

1852. 

Jan. " do do 48 00 

Mareh " do do dit 52 

April » do do 2008 74 

May. •• do do 7000 00 

Juno 30. To balance 624 37 
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Tola! 812,619 50 
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1851. CR 

July 1. By General Fund $260 26 

Aug. M cash 1*47 27 

Sept. » do... 373 40 

Oct «• do 275 68 

Oct •» General Fund 347 40 

Nov. " cash _. 2 04 

Dec. " do 172 13 

1852. 

Jan. *• do .\ __. 88 68 

Jan. " General Fund 885 75 

Feb. " cash \ 1360 59 

Matob •• do 74140 

M primary school interest fund 10 50 

April 1. " General fond , 488 2f 

44 » cash 4064 42 

May. « do 3873 45 

June. * do 77 22 

TolaJ 112,619 50 

1 - ' — 

June 30. By balance l $624 27 

Statb TuaAsuan's Omos, \ 
Lansing, Mich., June 30, 1852. § 

I certify the above to be a true statemement from the books of 
this office, showing the receipts to and disbursements from the Uni- 
versity Interest Fund, from July 1, 1851, to June 30, 1852. 

J. 0. BAILEY, 
Deputy State Treasurer. 
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SCHEDULE "D." 

State Land Office, 
Lansing \ July 1, 1852. 

To the Honorable the Board of Regents of the University of Michigan: 

Gentlehbx — Agreeably to tke provisions of act No. 59, approved 

March 3d, 1849, the undersigned would respectfully report, that the 

amount received through this office, to the credit of the University 

interest fund, during the year ending June 80, was $10,754 49 

The quantity of University land sold, was 1,117,96 acres, 

amounting to 13,445 52 

There was paid on sales of land at time of purchase, 3,861 38 

There was also paid on old accounts, to the credit of Uni- 
versity fund, ._ 9,831 *2 

Amount of interest due 1st day of last March, and re- 
maining uupaid May 1st, $1,039 69 

On which sum 25 per cent is chargeable, 259 91 

1,299 60 

The expenses charged to and deducted out of 

the University interest fund, was 468 56 

Of this sum there was 414 57 

Paid by the Board of State Auditors, as com- 
missioners, <fec, to the agents in charge of 
the University lands at Toledo, in the State 
of Ohio, leaving only as the actual inciden- 
tal office expenses, the sum of 53 99 

During the year no money has been loaned from the University 
fund, nor have any warrants been received for University land. 

ALLEN GOODRIDGE, 
Deputy Commissioner. 
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Report of the Board of Education. 

THE STATS NORMAL SCHOOL 



Was established by an act of the Legislature, approved March 
£8th, 1849. Under this act, which appropriated twenty -five sections 
of salt spring lands for the purposes of the school, the lands were 
selected, and the site fixed at Ypsilanti, in the county of Washtenaw. 
On the 5th day of March, 1850, Gov. Barry gave his approval to 
an aet t onsolidating and amending the previous aet and such amend- 
ments as had been added. By the latter act, the State Normal 
School was continued at Ypsilanti, and the exclusive purposes of the 
school were defined to be " the instruction of persons both male and 
female, in the art of teaching, and in the various branches that per- 
tain to a good common school education; also to give, instruction in 
the mechanic arts; in the arts of husbandry and agricultural chem- 
istry; in the fundamental laws of the United Slates; and in what 
regards the rights and duties of citizens. The school is placed an* 
der the direction of the Board of Education, which possesses the 
power of appointing the Principal and other officers; of prescri- 
bing the various books to be used in the school, and of making all 
the regulations and by-laws necessary for the good government and 
management of the same; of establishing an experimental school 
in connection with the Normal School, and of making the necessary 
arrangements for this purpose, and a discretionary power of admitting 
scholars thereto free of charge for tuition. 

The Board of Education have also the power, and it is made their 
duty from time to time, as the means at their disposal shall warrant, 
to provide suitable grounds and buildings, implements of husbandry 
and mechanical tools, for the purpose of more effectually carrying 
out the provibions of the law, requiring instruction in the mechanic 
arts, in the arts of husbandry, and in agricultural chemi*try. 

It is made the duty of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
when the Normal School is prepared to receive pupil*, to give notice 
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! of the fact to each county clerk of the State, and to publish such 

notice in a newspaper published in each Senatorial district 

Every applicant for admission is to undergo an examination in such 
manner as shall be prescribed by the Board ; and if it shall appear 
that the applicant is not a person of good moral character, and will 
not make an apt and good teacher, he is to be rejected. The Board 
of Education may in their discretion, require any applicant for ad- 
mission, other than such as shall prior to their admission sign and file 
with the Board, a declaration of intention to follow the business of 
teaching in the primary schools of the State — to pay or secure to be 
paid, such fees for tuition as to the Board shall seem reasonable. 
Any person may be admitted who shall pass a satisfactory examina- 
tion — provided that he will sign, before admission, a declaration of 
intention to follow the business of teaching in the primary schools of 
Michigan. It is provided further, that pupils may be admitted with- 
out signing such declaration on such terms as the Board shall pre- 
scribe ; and each county in the State is entitled to send pupils, in the 
ratio of the Representatives in the State Legislature to which it is 
entitled — not to exceed such number as the Board may prescribe. 
Lectures are to be delivered on the subjects of Chemistry, Compo- 
sition, Anatomy, Astronomy, the Mechanic Arts, Agricultural Chem- 
istry, and on any other science that the Board may direct. As soon 
as any person has attended the school twenty-two weeks, he is enti- 
tled to an examination, and if he possesses the learning and other 
qualifications necessary to teach .a good primary school, he will 
receive a certificate to that effect, signed by the Principal and ap- 
proved by the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

The above constitutes the substance of the provisions of the act 
of the Legislature. Since its passage, and approval on the 25th of 
March, 1850, the Board of Education have applied themselves main- 
ly to carrying out the incipient provisions of the law — the securing 
of the land granted — the fixing of a site, and the erection of a neces- 
sary building for the school. These objects have been accomplished- 

Upon the completion of the Normal School building, and on the 
fifth day of October, 1852, it was formally dedicated to the purposes 
for which it was erected, and Mr. A. S. Welch was appointed as 
its Principal. The site of the building is upon an eminence, over- 
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looking the village of Ypsilanti and the surrounding country, in a 
pure and healthy locality and atmosphere. The building is of brick, 
finished with stucco-work, three stories in height, with a basement 
for furnaces, and is divided into a model school room, with entries, 
reception, library and recitation rooms and entries; a Normal School 
room in the second story with similar arrangements, and a large and 
spacious hall in the upper story. In this hall, in the presence of fif- 
teen hundred or more of the citizens of Michigan, the Board of Ed- 
ucation and a large congregation of the teachers, the building was 
dedicated. 

THE EXERCISES OF DEDICATION 

Were commenced by reading the following passages of scripture, 
by the Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

"And the officers shall speak unto the people saying: What man is 
there that hath built a new house and hath not dedicated it? Let 
him go and return unto his house, lest he die in the battle, and an- 
other man dedicate it?" 

"Sing unto the Lord all ye saints of His, and give thanks at the re- 
membrance of his holiness." 

"For his anger endureth but a moment; in his favor is life; weep- 
ing may endure for a night, but joy cometh in the morning." 

"Hear, O Lord, and have mercy upon me. Lord, be thou my 
helper." 

"Thou hast turned my morning into dancing; thou hast put off 
my sackcloth, and girded me with gladness." 

" And at the dedication of the wall of Jerusalem, they sought the 
Levites out of all their places, to bring them to Jerusalem, to keep the 
dedication with gladness, both with thanksgivings and with singing, 
with cymbols, psalteries, and with harps." 



PRAYER, 

BY REV. MR, BEAD, OF YPSILANTI. 

O, Eternal God, the Author of all blessings, the Parent of all 
good. We come before thee with grateful acknowledgements of thy 
Sovereign goodness and gracious Providence. Thou art our God 
and we will worship thee; our Father's God, and we will praise thee. 
Thou hast made to thyself a great people, where there was no peo- 
ple, and hast raised up a nation to thy Glory. Thou hast brought 
this vine out from among the nations, and has cast out the heathen 
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and planted it Thou Inst prepared room before it, and caused it to 
take deep root and till the land. The hills are covered with the shad- 
ow of it, and the boughs thereof aie like the goodly cedars. We bless 
thee, O f thou Most High God, that thou hast remembered this 
people, and hist favored them above all the nations of the Earth. 
This people is thy people, and here thou hast recorded tby name 
and done thy mighty deeds. Thou hast given unto this people the 
Gospel of thy Son, and exalted them to Heaven with blessings. By 
the power of thy truth thou hast filled our land with institutions of 
benevolence and monuments of thy praise. Thou hast opened the 
storehouses of thy goodness, and scattered blessings through jail oar 
midst Thou hast graciously blessed our youth and abundantly pro- 
Tided for their wants. In thy kind Providence thou hast multiplied 
the means of their social, menfrl and moral improvement, so as to 
prepare them to discharge the high and holy responsibilities of life. 
Under thy fostering care, schools and academies, and colleges, have 
arisen through all our land, gathering into their consecrated walls 
rast numbers of youth, and preparing them to go out and bless the 
world. We have met this day, O Gad of Truth, to offer unto thee 
the work of our hands; to consecrate to the blessed cause of Educa- 
tion this beautiful struoture which thou hast enabled us to rear. We 
thank thee for that propitious providence by which this building 
has been carried on to its completion, and in which we now assem- 
ble, to enter upon the enterprise that is cherished by so many hearts. 
We humbly beseech thee, God, accept our offering, and gracious- 
ly smile upon our efforts to bless the many youth of this growing 
State. May those to whom shall be committed the managmentof 
this important Institution bo especially under the influence of thy 
spirit and thy truth, that in all their teachings they may have refer- 
ence to the yast results of human existence. 1 Be thou the teach* 
er's wisdom. May thy blessing, God, rest upon the many 
youth that shall crowd these halls, eager to grasp the immortal 
truths of science, and press their way up to respectability, to usefulness 
and honor. May each truth that they shall here obtain lead their 
undying souls upward to greater and still greater discoveries Of 
God, and of the boundlessness of their own destinies. May each 
mind be deeply pervaded with the lore of truth, and each heart fully 



consecrated upon the altar of Christianity. May streams of knowl- 
edge flow out from this Institution in all directions, till they shall 
reach all parts of our State and bless every school, every family, and 
every child. Dies?, we beseech thee O God, all efforts to educate 
and elevate and save our race, and hasten the glorious time when 
thy kingdom of Truth and Holiness shall prevail, through Jesus 
Ghriat, oar Lard. Amen. 



DEDICATION HYMN. 

■r ». ■RanMi DurriiiLD— music bt o. ntvnro. 

On A# Mcnifisn of the opening of the State Normal School at YpMawti, 

Michigan, Oct. 5, 1852. 

Hailt spirit of immortal Truth, 
Bright emanation from oa high, 
Mew o'er our Nation's glowing youth, 
Extend thy wings of purity— 
To thy great purpose now we raise 
These noble watts, this song of praise- 

Here hare we built a holy shrine, 
Where thy true worshippers easy kneel, 
And seek to know the art divine, 
Of teaching what thy laws reveal; 
Pour then thy flood of golden light, 
. • And cheer the groping student's sight 

Kay thy disciples hence depart, 
Well girded for their totem* lift, 
And ever as they faint at heart, 
8ustain them for the ceaseless strife ; 
Give them to feel that by thy power, 
Bright hopea oft deck the darkest hour. 

Teach them our rising youth to lead 

In Wisdom's ways, whose paths are peace, 

And grant as the years succeed, 

Our numbers here may still increase ; 

Tin from these heights bright streams shall flow, 

To cheer the drooping vales below. 

tireat God! preserve this sacred floe, 
And let thy smile upon it rest. 
For Art and Science build in vain, 
Unless the work the Lord has blest, 
Take It within thine own east 
And bless it to o ur land end nee. 
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An address was then delivered by Hon. John D. Pierce, first Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction of the State of Michigan: 

ADDRESS. 



A PERFECT SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

One of the purest and noblest bards of the olden time, gave to his 
countrymen a series of beautiful eclogues — pastoral poems of the 
highest order of composition, and finely finished. In one of them 
is contained a splendid representation of a golden age to come. The 
vision is bright, and the picture fair in all its proportions. Under 
the anticipated reign of an illustrious young prince ?that then was, 
hut soon was not, the fond hope is cherished that a time of peace and 
plenty, of purity and simplicity of manners, was near at hand. But 
to him and the men of that day it came not His dream of the fu- 
ture, like a multitude of others in all ages, proved a mere illusion of 
the fancy, not to be realized. 

But whatever may have been the forbidding aspect of the past, 
and whatever may be the indications of the present, a noble destiny 
awaits the race. Man is not always to be degraded and vile. In 
the sure and brighter visions of Israel's ancient seers, is given a 
more vivid and beautiful delineation of scenes in after generations, a 
foil realization of which cannot be far in the distant The earth is 
to he a delightsome land, a garden, a paradise, filled with a ransom- 
ed, joyous race. By men, who shut themselves up [in the narrow 
circle of their own peculiar relations, and see nought of the living 
world but its rough exterior, this anticipation of a glorious future of 
progress and improvement, may be deemed a mere phantom of the 
imagination. But those prophets of centuries long since passed, 
whenever they have declared the end from the beginning, have nev- 
er yet been convicted of error or mistake. The high destiny of man 
is certain. The grand outline will be filled, and the portraiture com- 
plete in the final verification. 

And why not? Look ye abroad upon the visible universe. All 
is stability, beauty and order. Every law perfect; the bee con- 
structs its cell with mathematical precision, the beaver builds his 
dam on scientific principles, and the feathered tribe their dwellings 
for the expected brood, with neatness and unerring skill. Every 
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orb rolls its circuit with unvarying accuracy. The sun as ever re- 
joiceth as a strong man to run his race, and the queen of heaven fills 
her accustomed sphere. Orion and the Pleaides hold on their course, 
and Arcturus leads his appointed train ; Sirius an<f Aldeberan blaze 
as brightly as in by-gone ages, and Mazarath, the twelve signs of 
the zodiac, is brought forth in his season. And all in matchless har- 
mony and certainty. 

In his original, primeval condition, man stood forth in full maturi- 
ty, the noblest product of the Creator's workmanship; and Eden, 
with its bowers of innocence, of fruit and flowers, was his home. 
True, the tempter and the destroyer came, and cast a blight o'er all 
this scene of things. Man was seduced from his integrity— degra- 
dation followed, and with it came pain and death. The glory de- 
parted, and all was lost in a night of gloom. 

But stay, said a voice, in the soft whispers of the purest good will 
I have found a ransom. One of the race — a man more noble and; 
exalted shall reign in righteousness, and be a covert from the tem- 
pest and the storm. Behold the man — the perfection of beauty — he 
shall repair the ruin, and in him all the kindreds of the earth be 
blessed. 

Again, why not? Man has every faculty of soul, every suscep- 
tibility of mind, and every taste combined in his noble existence. 
All nicely adjusted and adapted to the full enjoyment of the same 
endless round of harmonious grandeur and loveliness. Nothing in 
the way but a perverted will, and jarring passions. Let these be 
hushed and righted, and the heart restored to rectitude, and the earth 
would present the sublime spectacle of a rejoicing and happy people 
The high wrought pictures and beautiful representations of the in- 
spired poetic men of old are no fable, no mere fancy sketch, no de- 
lusion. 

But what has this to do with schools, and especially with institu- 
tions like this? I'answer, muth, every way. Schools are among the 
most efficient agencies in ameliorating the condition of man. Most 
certainly they are essentially important instrumentalities to promote 
and hasten forward the long desired consummation. 

What we need and what we must have, is a perfect school system; 
not perfect in degrees, but perfect in kind. A system adapted in all 

3 
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its parts to the wants of a great and flourishing republic — and it is 
certainly matter of just pride, that we hare already all the elements 
of such a system. A foundation of solid granite, laid in the coosti- 
tution, the fundamental law of the State. We have also the basis 
of a magnificent educational fund — a school law dividing every 
township into a suitable number of districts, under the direction of 
proper officers — township inspectors charged with important duties; 
and libraries that may be increased to any desirable extent — provi- 
sion fur a Normal School, now ready to enter upon its career of use- 
falness, under the direction of a Board of Education — a University, 
organized and committed to the care of the Board of Regents, with 
a fine library, a philosophical and chemical apparatus, a splendid 
cabinet of minerals, a large herbarium, and numerous specimens 
illustrating natural history, together with a sufficient number of build- 
ings of a noble structure. At the head of the whole scheme stonds 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, entrusted with high, and 
responsible administrative functions. The system is comprehensive 
and grand, and amply sufficient to reach every child in the State, 
and furnish him with all the elements of a good education. Nothing 
wanting to the full accomplishment of this noble design but the liv- 
ing soul, the all pervading animating spirit 

I&is eettainly the duty of the State to see to it, that every child 
within its boundaries be properly educated. No power on earth can 
free it from this obligation. The bands can neither be broken in 
sunder, nor the cords cast away, that bind every nation to the fulfill- 
ment of this high and important trust. A good education is the right 
of every human being, and the entire property of the 8tate is liable 
for it, and the people must either furnish it, or provide poor houses, 
forge bars and bolts, and erect jails and prisons. A large propor- 
tion of paupers and men of crime grew up without the pale of 
schools, books or teachers. These kindly influences never reach 
them or *hed light on their path — hence poverty and wretchedness, 
vice and suffering, have been their lot — their portion. Parents may 
be to blame, but the State must share the terrible responsibility. • Its 
strong arm can avert the evil, and save the child of want 

Man was made for improvement, and it oapable of endless pre* 
gression. Progress is therefore the great law of human existence. 
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The desire to advance is inwoven, inwrought in the reiy texture of 
hU being. A thirst for knowledge, a love of the new and the use- 
ful is universal. There are chords in every human soul, and strings 
in every humin heart, tint mty be touched, and vibr.ite as they are 
touched. And it is the business of teachers to do it; and it is the 
great business of this Institution to train them so that they may do 
it with unerring skill and unfailing success. A perfect school 
system must have a living soul, and they are its life and vital energy* 
its pervading, animating spirit. 

When the thirteen American colonies dissolved their connection 
with the crown of England, they entered upon agrand experiment* the 
first ever made in the march of time. The entire sovereignty of the 
nation then vested in the people, and they assumed the right to ex- 
ercise it, and they did recast and reconstruct their government and 
all their institutions, in accordance with this fundamental idea. And 
the experiment was eminently successful, because of the general 
diffusion of knowledge. Hence, to perpetuate our institutions, im- 
prove and perfect them, education must be universal. Without it, the 
£sii est superstructure ever reared by blood and treasure, and of just 
and equil proportions, must moulder and tumble into ruin, and its 
name and memorid become and remain a by-word, a hissing and an 
astonishment to the nations of the earth. An ignorant people must 
ever bean enslaved people. Let the dark night of ignorance settle 
dawn upon this fair land, and crimes of every name and shade will 
increase and multiply. Let that night come, and injustice and op- 
pression will be found in the high places of power, unterrified and 
unrestrained by the power of. a free and virtuous people. Then will 
there come an utter end to all security of property, of liberty and life. 
The whole superincumbent mass of free government and free insti- 
tutions must fall and sink into one common^grave. Men cannot do 
their duty and protect their rights, unless they know both their duty 
and their rights. To know, therefore, is just as valuable as is the 
prosperity, the freedom and happiness of a great and growing peo- 
ple. 

What can an ignorant man do in the midst of an educated comum* 
nity? And what can on ignorant State do surrounded by nations 
leaned and knowing? 'Tie education thai makes the maa. Tie 
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education that makes the State and exalts to empire. Superior knowl- 
edge gives a decided advantage; for knowlege is power, power oyer 
matter and over mind. It is the grand controlling element of the age. 
Saj of destiny as you will, intelligence is its master. It was the 
learning and cultivated perception of Napoleon, the most noted child oi 
destiny, which gave him that wonderful facility of combination, that 
led to the subjugation of States and subversion of empires. It was the 
vigorous training of his mental faculties in early life, which 
gave him his tremendous power over the elements and over men. 
It was knowledge which enabled Franklin to draw the lightning' from 
Nature's own surcharged battery, and disarm the thunder bolts 
of Heaven. It was this which enabled him to triumph at foreign 
courts, and secure for his country the recognition of her independ- 
ence. It was knowledge which enabled Morse to find out a way for 
the lightning of the thunder, and to send it abroad on its mysteri- 
ous voyage of communicating thoughts from one portion of the globe 
to any other given point, and that too, in the twinkling of an eye. 
It was learning which enabled Fulton to combine the elements of oae 
of the most efficient and subtle agents in nature, and so to apply its 
power to ships of immense size, as to direct them safely, not only 
through the still waters, but against the resisting energies of both 
wind and tide, over the stormy rolling ocean. It was knowledge 
which enabled Milton to wing his rapid and adventurous flight to the 
very throne of the upper heavens, thence downward to the Jowest 
deep, thence upward back to earth again; and which invested him 
with a magic power, so to combine all the rich imagery of the eastern, 
with the beautiful forms and scenery of the western world, as to 
charm the nations with his melodious song. And it was this which 
enabled Shakspeare to delineate with perfect truthfulness, human 
tharacter, and to penetrate to the very fountains of thought and 
emotion of men in all the relations of life. It was a thorough 
knowledge of mind which enabled Locke and Edwards to trace the 
operations of the human understanding, and the mysterious work- 
ings of the will, and with master hands develop the motives and 
springs of human action. It was a deep and thorough knowledge of 
men, with a clear perception of right, of the nature and relation of 
things, which led our fathers successfully through the struggles of 
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the revolution, and to the formation and adoption of a constitution 
and government, embodying and concentrating the wisdom and ex- 
perience of ages. And it is knowledge, which has enabled men 
of our day to tunnel rivers, bore through mountains, bridge the 
chasm, with the mighty cataract dashing and foaming below, and to 
send abroad the fire chariot, whirling over plains, and amid the hills 
and across the rivers, among all civilized nations. 

But reverse the picturee, and how then? What could an ignorant, 
uneducated Cicero have done? Could he have swayed by his elo- 
quence the destinies of Rome, and wielded her mighty power at his 
pleasure? What could an ignorant uneducated Paul have done? 
Could he have met the philosophers and judges of Greeoe and Rome 
in their own temples, courts, and halls of science, and turned their 
inscriptions, and the language of their own poets against themselves, 
confounding them by the clearness and strength of his argument, and 
repelling them with their own weapons? What could an ignorant, 
untaught Washington have done? Could he have protected his 
conntry in the hour of her peril, successfully directed the energies of 
undisciplined troops, baffled the skill of the ablest European com- 
manders, and secured American Independence on a permanent basis? 
Look ye. again. What gave to eminent Greece that transcendant 
glory which has shown down with undiminished and undiminishing 
effulgence, through the long tract of time to these remote ages? 
What gave to ancient Rome the most astonishing celebrity and ^pow- 
er, and enabled her armies to go from age to age conquering and to 
conquer, till all the nations of the earth bowed submission at her 
feet? I answer, superior knowledge. Their chief men were highly 
gifted and skilled in all the times. Caesar could fight through the 
day and write all night with great power and eloquence. What has 
given to France and England in later times, such a tremendous pre- 
ponderating influence in guiding and directing the affairs of the en- 
tire world? What has elevated the Russian power to a gigantic do- 
minion, and given it one-seventh of the globe, and what now enables 
it to press down upon the nations of the old world with a fearful and 
resistless energy? I answer again, superior knowledge in the men 
who have directed, and are still directing public affairs in that empire. 
The United States have been able to take and maintain a command- 
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isg position, and in some oases to defeat tbe deep kid schemes ol 
despotism, because we bave bad men highly gifted and skilled in all 
tbe wisdom of tbe age. Tbe success of our people, and their «n- 
paralleled advancement in all tbe elements of power and greatness 
are tbe rebults of superior knowledge diffused throughout the whole 
mass, and acquired by education. I may add, this mighty influence 
•rer tbe nation, and this advancement can be continued and increas- 
ed only by superior knowledge, acquired by education. 

In this connection I cannot refrain tbe remark, that I differ, in tote 
ccelo, from the opinion sometimes put forth, that there is not snaV 
tient virtue and intelligence in the American people to guide then 
to a wise administration of public matters. Tbe whole history •/ 
tbe republic, from its foundation up to this hour, gives tbe lie direct 
to tbe whole statement. How different the conclusion of John 
Adams, a patriot father of the revolution. He says "the existence 
of such a government as ours for any length of time, is a full proof 
of a general dissemination of knowledge and virtue throughout tbe 
whole body of the people." The case is precisely this— a small 
people of yesterday assumed the right to govern, and maintained 
the right, and they have increased in population, in power, in wealth, 
and now stand forth a beacon light to the nations, the proudest mon- 
ument ever erected to the honor of humanity in the march of ages. 

I have said that education ought to be universal — that it is the 
birth-right of every human being — that the property of the State is 
liable for it — that no nation can free itself from its obligation to aee 
to it that every child is educated, and that in a republic it is absolute- 
ly essential that knowledge should be diffused throughout the wholt 
mass. In the Hebrew code it is made a paramount duty. Every 
child in tbe commonwealth was to be early instructed. And so long 
as this was done the nation prospered, and the people maintained their 
liberties. 

The present elements of education, are reading, writing and com- 
putation. With these, a good education may be acquired. This 
implies a knowledge of the physical frame, the tenement of the living 
sou! — a knowledge of the mind, its intellectual, moral and religious 
nature. Every human being should know himself— what conduces 
to health and happiness, and what is detrimental to both. It implies 



also a knowledge of our country, of its institutions, government and 
laws, of its geography, its natural and political divisions, of its history 
and progress, its agriculture, manufactures and commerce — its rela- 
tions and business with people of other nations — a general knowledge 
of the grand divisions of the globe, both natural and political, and its 
position in and relation to the great system of the universe. It implies 
also some acquaintance with the history of the world, with the dis- 
coveries and improvements of the past, of general literature and the 
arts, and a correct knowledge of one's own languige. Hence to the 
usual branches, such as reading, writing, arithmetic, geography and 
grammar, may be added history, natural and moral philosophy, com- 
position and astronomy, surveying, engineering and their kindred 
mathematical branches, with some lessons in botany, chemistry and 
geology. A knowledge of botany is needed in the nursery, of chem- 
istry in the kitchen, and geology as well as this in the field. How 
much, suppose ye, would be saved to the people of the United States, 
did every housewife know enough of the usual action and affiuiiies, 
as to be able in the . manufacture of bread, so to combine her mate- 
rials that a good article may uniformly be produced? How much 
would it contribute to the health . and comfort of families — to the 
enjoyment of social life ? 

Will it be objected that these higher branches cannot be taught in 
the primary schools? I know very well that they cannot so long as 
the ignorant and unlearned are selected as teachers, because they will 
teach for about nothing and board round. But I speak advised ly in this 
matter, when I say that they may be introduced to great advantage* 
I have in times gone by, given instruction in all these branches, and 
have made philosophical and chemical experiments, and have even 
carried into the school room the dissecting knife, and showed to the 
young mind the peculiar structure of the eye, and the formation of 
the ear, and other things pertaining to the animal economy. I have 
cne word to say to such as mean to be teachers; it is a laborious 
employment; I seldom sat down from the time I entered the school 
room till I left it, besides teaching five evenings in the week, for the 
whole winter. And I may be allowed to add, that though 1 have 
had one hundred for the day, and forty on my list for the evening I 
never had occasion, except in one or two eases, to inflict corporeal 
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punishment. And yet we had order and stillness in school. The 
ferrule and the whip, as often used, have produced no other result 
than ill will, hatred of books, schools and teachers. Kind treatment, 
combined with self-government, with a uniform and decided course, 
will ensure respect and order in the school room. I have also a word 
for such as leave the University and other literary institutions, and 
engage awhile in school keeping. Necessity compels it; money is 
wanted. The course of study is still pursued, and the school is 
made a secondary consideration. Every evening, and some of the 
school hours, are spent in study. But no young gentleman can do 
this, without doing injustice to himself, his employer, and robbing 
the school of its just due. Whenever a literary institution is left, to 
engage in a school, the books and study belonging to it should be left 
behind, and the school be made the great business for the time be- 
ing. Any one who will do this, will find his account in it. He will 
not only give satisfaction, and do justice to the school, but perfect 
himself in the branches therein taught, and acquire of them an accu- 
racy of knowledge which he will find of essential service to him in 
his future progress, and in all afterlife. And this will more than 
compensate him for what he looses of his college course. A little 
extra exertion on his return will supply all. A a full and accu- 
rate knowledge of the spelling book will be found of untold impor- 
tance through one's whole course. One more word. No person can 
ever be a good teacher, and be successful, who cannot throw him- 
self back upon the days of his childhood and youth, and call up a 
vivid recollection of his own history in the acquisition of knowledge. 
No other one can appreciate and remove the difficulties in the pro- 
gress of the youthful mind. I have seen teachers whose very lan- 
guage in the school room was as unintelligible to their pupils as 
would be the.pratling of an Esquimaux or a Hottentot. The same 
has been true of a vast many school books. Single objects and sim- 
ple ideas occupy the thoughts of children. Complicated relations lie 
beyond their vision, while abstract terms and propositions are to them 
an unknown language, and without meaning; and interpose a cloud 
between their minds and the objects of knowledge, as dark and dis- 
mal as that which overshadowed Egypt in the day of her calamity. 
Generalisation is the result of long experience and patient indue- 
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tion. It took the world centuries, and the rearing of such a mind 
as Newton's, to reach and grasp the great yet simple law of gravita- 
tion. Children know that a stone will fall, but talk to them of gravity, 
and all is blank and a waste. A child may know the history of the 
horse and the cow, and other animals; their names and comparative 
value, but talk to him of the animal economy, and he is silent, for 
again all is waste and blank. 

Men may be born to vast estates, to untold riches and honor, and 
some in possession of titles, coronets, sceptres, diadems and crowns; 
but no man was ever born a statesman or a poet, a philosopher, me- 
chanic or tea slier. How far soever a man may advance in the fields 
of science, and however great his discoveries, and. how vast soever 
his attainments in all the departments of literature and the arts, all 
was acquired by education, by the culture of the original faculties 
and susceptibilities of human nature, and by close application to 
study at the various sources and fountains of knowledge. None of 
the rich treasures of learning are gained by inheritance ; there is no 
such thing as innate, inbred, hereditary knowledge. 

Whatever greatness and nobleness man may attain in high matu- 
rity, and however strong he may be in riper years, in physical, mental, 
and moral energies, yet in the infancy of his being, his body, the 
home and residence of the soul while upon earth, is feeble in the ex- 
treme, and so is the mind. Now, it is the noble design of education 
to take this feeble and helpless being, strengthen all its powers and 
nurture it into vigorous manhood. To do this, the body must be 
nourished and its physical powers cultivated, the mind must be en« 
larged, its faculties developed, and invigorated by the communication 
and reception of knowledge. Suitable exercise will give vigor and 
freshness to the body, nerve 'to the muscles, beauty to the counten- 
ance, and a healthy action to the whole system ; and it s equally 
true that nothing else will give strength and power to the intellectual 
and moral man. To be successful in teaching, the laws by which the 
mind is governed in the acquisition of knowledge must be known. 

The mind perceives the existence of objects, and the relations by 
which they are connected, remembers what it has seen and felt, com- 
pares, combines and infers conclusions. To be perceived by the mere 
child, they must already be within his wisdom, and not concealed 
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behind some nbs'ract proposition, the very terms of which he cannot 
understand. M m) a moJest child, wiih an intellect bright and v*l. 
liable as the con?«al.Mi dtamon I, lias betn called a dull and Mupid 
boy. because he could not » pprehend the nuanin^ of a proposition 
made up of abstract terms. In cases like this, the stupidity and d ill- 
ness were the teacher's uwn. Abstract ideas, term- and proportion* 
are to children as the darkn s«* that brooded over chaos and old Nijht 
It is not till they have learne I the existence of. the multitu le of ob- 
jects wiih «l ich they are surround *»', ihe m me- by nhich ihey art 
called, and some of their more obvious properties, that they begin to 
think of subsisting relation*. Their philosophy consists in a knowl- 
edge of facts in their simplest forms, and learning the n^mes of thing* 
They begin early to perceive the relation of cause and effect IJencw 
their questions : Who did this? Who made that? IJut short art 
their proces>es of reasoning. An soon hs they legin to count, \\\*j 
learn the two tun) me it; 1 rules of compuwion, by which all mahv 
ematicd questions are solv-l from (he lowest in ariil meiic to iht 
highest in the differential calenders of La Place. They add and they 
subtract; but while the m uhematician is capable of solving prob- 
lems involving the most complicated relations, and the exi>tenc* 
pirchance of a mighty sphere dtep buried in the far regions of spice, 
the i i.i'i ir ami subtractions of children are of the simplest char- 
acter. It is truly muter of astonishment, how soon they become 
acquainted with a multitude of tacts and objects, and the m«i>t pal- 
pable laws by which they are governed, and how soon they acquire 
what is to th m an entire new langmgi*. But it is language in its 
simplicity, in its simple elements and forms and not in its com- 
pounds. What is the course of nature, what her methods of instruc- 
tion? She begins at the lowest point, with the amplest things, and 
lea't^ o whmI and upward step by step. When the new boin infant 
Opens its eyes upon th»* \v<»rld around, its education 1ms commenced, 
and when it begins to lisp the first ar icnlate sounds of its motln r 
tongue. i» has beg-in the u-e and stu ly of language — but it is not the 
philosophy of I ingua;e, which it has begun to stu ly. llow absurd 
then to put into the lands of children a grammar, which is chit fly 
concerned with the re 1 1 ions an I 1 iws of l.in^uig*', and to set them to 
parsing >>ei.teiice>, of ihe meaning of which the} l»ive no conception, 
than they have of that Ubed iu the newly discovered planet, MiptuLt | 
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While children learn the first principles of things, and the simple 
elements of language, with astonishing rapidity and ease, it is to be 
remembered that the abstract sciences, and especially in the higher 
branches, require a more full developement of the intellectual facul- 
ties than cau be expected in persons of their years. These sciences 
are concerned with objects and relations, with laws, modifications and 
elements, which lie entirely beyond their vision; they open to our 
riew a world of wonders, of the existence of which they have no 
thought. Besides the language of these sciences is beyond their 
comprehension; being made up of combinations, compounds, word* 
of other tongues, and abstract terms. True, no man can measure 
the capacity, of mind, or set bounds to its rate of progression in 
knowledge; but it is equally true that this intelligent and immortal 
principle is not created in full maturity and vigor. As with the 
body, so with the mind. It passes slowly fr.m infancy through 
childhood and youth to mature age. Cl ildren have every thing to 
learn. No one ever came into the world a Bicon or a La Place, a 
Bowditch or LeVerrier. It is not birth, or wealth, or pi nee, 
that makes the man. No ! it is education — it is sfu Iv — it is 
long continued" persevering application. It is this which made 
Adams, Jefferson and Clay, and all the other noble spirits of our 
land, and of all lands. But to attain this greatness, the first steps 
must be taken, the plainest, simplest things, must first be learned — 
and they should be presented to children in a plain dress — ju*t as 
nature presents them, then will they go on cheerfully from one effort 
to another and advance rapidly to higher and more noble attain- 
ments. But reverse the order and their progress is ended; they be- 
come discouraged, give up that it is not for them to learn, and turn 
with disgust from books and schools. Such are the fruits of bad 
management. 

As already stated, many school books, as well as teachers, employ- 
language wholly unintelligible to children. . Being for the most part 
mere compilations, gotten up, not for the benefit of the rking gene- 
ration, but for speculation. The selections hive been mule not 
with any regard to the capacity of children, but from writers u-ing 
words and phrases of foreign growth and origin. The Saxon being 
ihe groundwork of our language, comes to us, like all native tongues, 
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with the greatest degree of simplicity. Children find it easy to learn. 
The reason why they read large portions of the Bible with interest, 
is because they understand its language. In this regard it exceeds 
all other books. Its language is that of nature — plain and easy to 
be apprehended, yet not vulgar — much is beautiful and portions truly 
sublime. Virgil has some passages grand and beautiful, not only 
in thought, but in language. A fine specimen is to be found ia his 
Pollio, where he celebrates the prevalence of peace — the dying of 
the serpent and plants of poison — the growth of flowers and grain, 
and all manner of produce without culture and toil. 

But his description falls far short of Israel's bard, both in the con- 
ception of the objects presented, and in beauty of style. Virgil de- 
stroys; Isaiah regenerates and makes happy. Rapt in the visions of 
the future time, he says: "The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, and 
the leopard shall lie down with the kid, and the calf and the young lion 
and the fading together, and a little child shall lead them; and the cow 
and the bear shall feed; their young ones shall lie down together; and 
the lion shall eat straw like the ox; and the sucking child shall play 
on the hole of the asp, and the weaned child shall put his hand on 
the adder's den." Nothing can compensate for the want of purity 
and simplicity in the language of a book designed for the youthful 
mind. No matter how learned or rich in thought, or elegant in dic- 
tion, or sublime, or beautiful, or classical, it is not fit to be put into 
the hands of children, if wanting in those essential qualities. They 
may commence any branch of study, with ever so much interest and 
zeal, yet if the book put into their hands be confused and ambigu- 
ous in its language, having on every page compounds, abstract pro- 
positions, and general terms and words of foreign tongues, their 
progress is arrested, their ardor abated; they get into a maze, be- 
come disheartened, and give it up as a hopeless task. All their ef- 
forts end in bitter disappointment, and they are forced to the conclu- 
sion that it is not for them to learn. Naturally, there is no aversion 
to learning, to books and schools, but a great desire for knowledge. 
This is obvious from their extreme inquisitiveness, and their anxiety 
to witness new scenes. But how often has this curiosity been de- 
stroyed by the joint action of books and teachers, and the key of 
knowledge taken away. The first noble aspirations of the youthful 
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mind were made a crime, to be frowned upon and punished, and the 
book could give no relief, for in it there was no light Says one, mj 
children have no taste for learning; says another, mine hate the very 
sight of a book; says a third, I can hardly drive mine to school. I 
will here cite the remark of the learned Parkhurst: " 1 feel little 
hesitation in assertiog that no such child ever existed, unless ho has 
been brought to feel this indifference and aversion, by injudicious 
treatment on the part of parents or instructors. * * * If 
children at school receive easy lessons, and such as they can under- 
stand, if these lessons are explained to tbem in language adapted to 
their capacity, and if such questions are asked as will bring other 
faculties of the mind, as well as memory into exercise, they will find 
study as pleasant as they anticipated. If teachers expect it to be 
pleasant to their scholars, they must endeavor to present the subject 
to them in such a light that they may find it so." This is good sound 
sense. I repeat the position, that there is in every youthful mind a 
native thirst for knowledge, which increases with every increase of 
its power. This is a principle of human nature, an essential element 
in the constitution of man. Nothing pleases children so much as 
new ideas, new facts, new appearances, new objects. They are men 
in miniature, and delight in all that is fifed to interest and please hu- 
man beings. With what alacrity they go from place to place. And 
why? To witness something new. But if the language of the 
teacher, and that of the book used, be to them as the chattering of 
the magpie, no wonder should they fail to le irn, become restive and 
turn to play. The importance of plain simple language, and clear 
lucid explanation cannot be too highly appreciated. I cannot but 
urge this matter upon all connected with this Institution, for I do 
know that three- fourths of the little time I spent in school, in early 
life, was absolutely lost, because I did not understand the force and 
meaning of a large proportion of the words used. No defining and 
no illustration ever attempted. 

In this connection I have a word to say on the government of 
children. Many seem to forget that they are endowed with reason 
and conscience, and the finer sensibilities of our nature. It appears 
not to have entered into their thoughts, that children are oapable of 
being influenced by moral considerations, that they are capable of 
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loving and exercising all the higher emotions of the soul. Hence 
it has often been Mij>posed that the only government suited to their 
character and dependent condition is a perfect despotism. Club lav 
has prevailed over reason, and tyranny taken the place of love. The 
whip has been the resoit on almost every occasion, and children have 
been maltreated and abused, because it could be donewiih impunity; 
and in cases v here they have been beaten to death, the 6eiirls have 
escaped with mere imprisonment. Both at home and at school, the 
most odious tyranin has been exercised — the finest sensibilities often 
grossly outraged — sometimes berated as obstinate, and at others ai 
dull and stupid, when there was no foundation for either charge. 
Too much may be required of children. We have it on the highest 
authority that man needs, line upon line, and precept upon precept, 
and oft repeated. They cannot be men and women in the infancy of 
days. To expect it and require it, under pains and penalties, is* 
deep wrong, i once knew a mother who would call her son, a boy 
Under ten yeirs of age, about nine o'clock Saturday evening to have 
him learn his Stbbath school lesson, and then when he whs u holly 
unable to keep himself awake, much less to study, would u-e the 
rod most unmercifully. This was done week after week. The re- 
sult is certain, the extinction of every generous and noble senti- 
ment, and an unconquerable hatred of books and schools. An Eng- 
lish gentleman once said to me that he could not pass a school house 
without a thrill of horror. What a thought! Sensations of horror 
in view of a school house! When a. boy he was sent to school— 
the master was a tyrant — his severity produced fearfulness and trem- 
bling, and to such a degree that hi* lesson, if ever so well gotten, 
could seldom be recited. But a failure was sore to be followed by 
the lash to the drawing of blood. A child ought never to be pun- 
ished where the transgression is not clear, and the guilt certain. To 
punish children for mere accidents is as unreasonable as it is unjust. 
It confounds the distinction between right and wrong; where there u 
diffi lence and hesitation, harsh treatment will increase both. The 
person and sensibilities of a child ought to be held as sncred as the 
person and feelings of an adult. Punishment should be the &jr»«age 
work, not a common every day business. The use of the rod may 
necessary aa the last resort, but never is it to be used with brutal 
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A rocity. Many are fond of quoting the direction of the wise roan — 
'•Correct thy son — withhold not correction — thou sha't beat him with 
* roJ " 13 Jt i hey m-uiii to forget that other direction of tlie great 
Apostle — * Fathers provoke not your children, lest they he di»cour- 
0ged — hut bring them up in the nurture and admonition of the 
L »rd. M T »i* is to be tak^n as well as the other — it p tint* to moral 
training and discipline. An appeal to reason, to the moral sense , and 
to the tiner feelings of the heart, is more ivrfam and effectual in 
Most cases than the whip or the ferule. I once spent the entire af- 
ternoon, and did nothing else, to bring a lad about thirteen to own 
(he truth, and confess that he had lied, and finally succeeded, and 
it produced a betu r effect on him and the whole school, than a more 
summary method could have done. As a little girl said to her moth. 
er on g«*ng home, "it's no u*e for th<m to lie — he will m ike thtnt 
own it " Moral causes are lasting and permanent in their effects. 
But it is in human nature, when revert ly u>ed and wronged, to be 
harboring ill will, plotting to obtain redress and be revenged. This 
is as true of children as of men. When our school sy- « n shall be 
perfected, and this instituti »n shall have fully entered upon its great 
an 1 good work, and the fruit thereof >h\\\ appear in a brtter knowl- 
edge of those influences by which minds aie governed, and the ef- 
fects of different courses of diccipline clearly seen, the evils to uhich 
I have referred will doubtless be corrected — they ran-*! be corrected. 
E lucation then comprehends all that aeries of instruction and dis- 
cipline, which is intended to enlighten the understanding, correct the 
temper, and form the manners and habits of youth, and fit them for 
usefulness in their future stations. Its hi^h aims and purpo es are 
thus beautifully expressed by the sweet singer of Israel : "That our 
sons miy be as plants grown up in their youth, and our daughters as 
corner stones polished after the similitude of a palace." E lucation 
may hence, as an instrument of good on a scale most magnificent, 
cl'iim the attention of the most powerful and gifted minds. I s noble 
fiesign is to invigorate the constitution, polish the outward man, re- 
fine the ta*te, improve the moral faculties, strengthen the intellect, 
store the understanding, and develop all the powers of mind ; and 
the great end to be gained is, to fit human beings for useftrinet*, to 
them happy in themselves, while they are a blessing to their fid- 
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lows, and conduct them on through nil the vivid scenes of time to a 
glorious termination of this earthly career, to a higher, purer and 
better life. I have said that progress is the great law of human ex- 
istence, and that education commences with the first dawn of being. 
I may now add that it is not complete till there is nothing more for 
man to learn. But with the universe of matter and of mind before 
him, new and interesting subjects of inquiry will be continually pre- 
senting themselves with all the freshness and vigor of youth. The 
field of knowledge is vast, infinite, unlimited as the universe itself. 
When all is known of matter in all its forms, modifications, motions, 
powers, laws, relations and dependencies, that can be learned ; and 
when the universe of mind is fully surveyed, and all is known of its 
mighty energies, susceptibilities, high emotions, connections, duties 
and destiny that can be learned, then and not till then can it be said 
of any one, — his education is finished. 

There is one great fact cheering in the highest degree to every 
lover of learning. Every step is attended with increasing light — the 
light of one field of science is reflected upon all others. Every ad- 
vancement is hence made by the aid of a constant accumulation of 
light till the light of the moon becomes as the light of the sun, and 
the light of the sun seven fold, as the light of seven days. 

One important object to be promoted by this institution is accuracy 
in teaching. Great men have blundered, and their blunders hare 
been copied and propagated by the whole race of compilers and tea- 
chers, But as error is pernicious in its tendency, it is highly de- 
sirable that mistakes should be corrected, no matter by what names 
introduced, or by what authority sustained. There is no earthly rea- 
son why the blunders of Josephus or Rollin, of Horn Tooke, Louth, 
or Murray should be perpetuated. We need men in an institution 
like this who can investigate thoroughly, and take the precious from 
the vile, and detect error however long and nicely it may have been 
wove into the thread of history, and with independence and manli- 
ness enough to convert mistakes, however sanctified by names or by 

time. 

I propose to illustrate, and begin with grammars in general ase. 

' Most of them give the article as a distinct part of speech* and deto- 
nate two words as fulfilling this office. The meaning of axtiala i» 
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vinculum, a chain, that which binds. Now, I ask, have a, and tfte, 
any such power? The, is said to be definite. But I asfe is it more 
definite than this, that, thine, these, those? Why then, select it? 
Can any reason be given except the authority of a name? While 
the, is definite, a, is declared to be indefinite, pointing out any one 
of the kind, is this so? Let us see. And Peter tarried many days 
irith one Simon, a tanner. According to the rule, it is uncertain 
with what tanner the Apostle lodged; any one of the kind. But 
Solomon built him an house. Here again, all is doubt; any one of 
the kind. Yet nothing can be more determinate, that it was the 
temple which he built to the name of the God of Israel. Said Je- 
hovah to Abraham, I will be a God to thee, and to thy seed after 
thee. Here again, all is uncertainty; any one of the kind. Tet no 
sentence ean be more definite. This is not all; a is said to become 
an, before a vowel or silent h. The reverse is the true history. An, 
the Saxon for one, drops the n, and becomes a before a consonant, 
and h aspirate. Horn Tooke blundered on the phrase, it rains. 
Accordingly, in Kirkham's Grmmar, we have this learned explana- 
tion: The rain rains rain, A little reflection must teach any one 
that the rain noes not produce itself. The impersonal it, refers evi- 
dently to that combination of causes which produces the raining. 
Why not explain in the same way the expression it smokes. The 
smoke smokes smoke. Besides, many words are put in the list of 
conjunctions which have no such office. It would seem that Lowth,. 
Murray and others, when they found a word they knew not how to 
dispose of, wrote it down in this convenient list. I/, though, but, not- 
withstanding, are examples. In their primary signification, they have 
no connective power whatever, excepts in one of its meanings. If, 
and though, have the sense of admit, grant, allow. An example will 
illustrate: 

" What though in solemn silence all, 
More round thia dark terrestial ball; 
In reason's ear they all rejoice, 
And utter forth a glorious roice, 
Foi ever singing as they-shine, 
The hand that made us is diYine." 

No one oan give any rational account of this noble passage! if 
Itoughfa to be called a conjunction, in the usual sense. The con- 

10 
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• ruction is obviously this: What, admit ye that all move round thu 
globe in s title mn silence, ye must still allow that in the ear of reasot 
they utter this glorious sentiment in their silent song of joyful oesi r 
(he ban J that mide us is divine. NotwithuUinding, is clearly a par- 
ticiple, compounded of not ani withstanding. But has two deriva- 
tions and two meaning*. When it has the sense of excepting, 
taking an idea out of a sentence, it is a participle. The engine b 
perfect, but in one thing; excepting in one thing. Here but has the 
dense of taking out. When it has the sense of addition it may be 
tailed a connective. Cmgresi pusei the b ink bill, ,but the Presi- 
dent vetoed it. In this case there id no taking out, but a clear addi- 
tion of an idea to the sentence. 

One word in regard to spelling books. The principle of classifi- 
cation adopted by Webster has done more to promote uniformity #f 
pronunciation, among our people, thin all other causes combined ; 
but desperate efforts have been made to displace this system by boob 
which profess to define all words. And how is it done? By arran- 
ging words in columns and making them define each other, thus : 

Ox is an animal. 

Elm is a tree. 

Fly is an insect. 

Fang is a tooth. 
This may be correct ; — but you cannot reverse and say — 

Animal is an ox. 

Tree is an elm. 

Insect is a fly. 

Tooth is a fang. 
It is not possible to define a genus by any one of its species. Be- 
sides, as a general thing, children do not learn the meaning of words 
from books. This is done in the house, by the way, and in the open 
field ; in converse with nature. 

In the department of numbers the principle of teaching has been 
the reverse of the true method. The practice has been to require 
the youthful mind to commit to memory certain rules. But what are 
those rules? Nothing more than a description of the process by 
which the mathematician solved certain classes of questions — that 
impelling the young to begin where he had left off his labor. Hew 
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m%tiv of the vast number who have committed the rule of propor- 
tion, direct, inverse an I double, ever apprehen ie I its real import? 
Mtny have been able mechanically to solve question* by it, but the 
re *s»n of the thing they know not. On the other hand, when ques- 
tion* are solved by a process of reasoning, the min I is 8 ui-tled, ii has 
theevt lence within itself, that the solution is correct ; and thus a rule 
dij!"vcre.l th it can never be fir-gotten, tt is jjratifvin _f to know, that 
in this I wrt of learning, essenti il improvements have been introduced. 
In O *»graphy, pa'pible errors are still taught. 1 will mention one 
long *anctioned, an I ho ry with »ge. Josephus places the Ararat on 
which fhi* ark rested, among the mountains of Armenia. Bat thig 
location is utterly inconsistent with the Mosaic account as well »s with 
(he great facts of history, hence the emr is of evil tendency. Moses 
lays of the three sons of N >ih, who were withjiira in the ark, that 
as they j Mtrneyed from the east, th it they found a plain in the land 
of Shinar. and dwelt there. The western border, of this pi >in oj 
Shinar, is two degrees east of the Ararat of Aimenia. A j »urney 
from this mountain to Shinar would have been from the west, and 
not from the opposite direction. Noah lived af er the flood three 
hundred and fifty years — doubtless he had other children. Where 
did lie and they settle? There is no evidence that they settled 
among any of the descend ints of Shem, II mi, or J iphet. But the 
reverse. It is certainly safe to infer, that this is the true reason why 
no further mention is made of Noah and the other branches of his 
famt'y. If the children of his three sons settled western Asm, Europe, 
and Afire*, who settled eastern Asia, where are now to be found one 
, half the population of the globe? But this is not all ; the old Assyr. 
ian empire in the time of Seuiiramis invaded India and the east, and 
though they had subdued the surrounding nations, there they found 
a people capable of resisting their arm*, and they were totally de- 
feated. Whence came the people that could then have done this — 
Could they have been any other than the descendants of the family 
born to Noah after tb« flood? Where then rested the ark? North 
of India, and on or near the western portion* of China, in 8nga 
fieythi* of the ancients, now known as Chachae Scythia, on a moun- 
tain of the Belur Tag range. I may add, the great Indian B icchns, 
who is represented in the sacred books of the Hindoos with a cluster 
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of grapes in one hand, and a cup in the other, pressing the juice 
thereof into it, and the Fohi of the Chinese, whom they represent as 
twice born, once of the earth, and once of a flood of waters, can be 
no other than Noah himself. 

I will cite one other example, as it illustrates the ill effects of error, 
when found on the historic page. Rollin fixed the date of the carry- 
ing away captive of the ten tribes and the captivity of Manassah at 
one and the same period. Whereas the two events must have hap- 
pened at least fifty-five years apart. But this blunder contributed 
essentially to the delusion of Millerism, and its consequent excitement 
and insanity. It was one of the abutments on which rested the grand 
arch of the system, the period of 2520 years made up the seven 
times, and commencing 677 B. C. the date before named and termi- 
nating in 1 843. Whereas neither event is to be dated at that period. 

To perfect our school system, and render it complete in all its 
parts, the University of the State must take and maintain a high 
and elevated position. It must be the polished key-stone of the 
grand arch; it must be adorned with all the graces of high literary 
attainment. To maintain a respectable standing in this 'matchless 
confederacy of States, we must have highly educated men. We 
cannot do without them; without them we cannot advance or even 
hold our present position. The world is rapidly advancing, and 
knowledge is increasing in all branches, and augmenting the power 
of man over both matter and mind. Other States spare no pains, 
no expense to train up a high order of intellect And shall we fall 
in the rear? The University ought to have one to every thousand 
of our population. Our future governors, judges, representatives, 
senators and presidents must now be educated. To stand up in this 
age before the world and do honor to our State, they must be men 
of learning, gifted and skilled in varied knowledge. I trust the 
time is not distant when every Commencement will be hailed by the 
great public, as a hey-day, as in older States; when also the youth 
of our State will be seen wending their way to those halls, consecra- 
ted to science, literature and the arts, and when that public will not 
be disappointed in their expectations or pains, at the exhibition tbey 
may witness. When properly conducted, these gatherings cannot 
fail to produce a salutary influence. But on such occasions, mere 
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political harangue, or tirades against the press or public njen, are 
entirely out of place. Vituperation illy becomes educated men; it 
1 s no part of their high and responsible mission; besides it is trench- 
ing upon the vocation of the demagogue. When the public assem- 
ble at a professedly literary exhibition, what is expected? A grand 
display of scholarship in well written, chaste literary productions; 
not Vulgarisms; not low abuse and detraction; the pettifogger can 
do this to perfection, but it is not expected of the graduating class, 
or of gentlemen called to address literary societies, or of the presi- 
ding officer. Such ebulitions are no evidence of good sense, er 
good taste, or of scholarship. They furnish no indication of a emi- 
grated mind, or good manners, or high and honorable feeling, or of 
varied acquirements in knowledge. Tet I would have discussion free 
as'air; but discussion and argument and sound reasoning are one 
thing, while vulgarisms, unchaste allusions, tirade and vituperation, 
belong to a lower region. I may add, that I feel exceedingly anx- 
ious that our University should take the rank which it ought to as- 
sume, and the place which it was designed to occupy in our school 
system, and maintain both; and then may it fulfill its high ^mission 
and do credit to itself and honor to the State. The people have a 
right to expect, and demand that every institution created by law, 
and sustained by them, should do its duty. 

By acts of the Legislature a Normal School has been created, and 
provided with a liberal fund for its support. And by the munificent 
donation of citizens of this place, this noble building has been erect- 
ed, and just now dedicated to the high purposes of the institution. 
Eulogy is no part of my vocation, but it is due to say that the Board 
of Education are entitled to the highest commendation for their faith- 
fulness, good sense and judgment, as well as economy and taste, 
which they have exhibited in fulfilling the trust reposed in them. 
The architect and mechanic, whose labors have reared and comple- 
ted this superstructure, are not to be omitted in awarding the meed 
of praise. Theirs is a full share. The arrangements, style and fin- 
ish prove them to be workmen, who need not to be ashamed. In all 
that the Board have done, it would appear that they have had a scru- 
pulous regard to the public interests; that they have aimed to lay 
the foundation of an institution, which shall promote the interests of 
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the ris'n,* generation, anl do honor to the age.. What remains ia, 
that the gentleman lo who^e care (he institution has been coaimitUsii, 
and lho*e who miy be a<*o*i<ited with him, do their duty. In* ob- 
ject is to q iilify teachers for the great and all-important work ol 
rearing up and training in the first rudimenU oi knowledge, lh« 
children and )outh of our Slate, and incidentally to this main design 
to provide Mich as m*y den re it, the means of reaching a grodU* «f 
education beyond what may be obtained in the primary school*. 

1 cannot but n juice to witness this consummation, and feel my*eU 
highly honored in bring called to participate in the ceremonies of 
the day. It was earnestly desired by me when the foundation of 
our school systt m was lai.i, that such an institution might be e»t*b> 
liahed. It has ever b« en my deliberate judgment, that it was tsseft- 
tial to perfect the system, an I ensure success. It is needed looccvpy 
ground between the primary schools and the University. 

The fruits of this institution must appear in after limes. UndVv 
gool mina.£ementan<l wise culture, they may certainly be anticipa- 
ted. The assemblage heie is a good omen, and U evidence of in- 
creasing interest in the great subject of education. Combined effort 
is highly important. In litiduals can do something — much in ma- 
turing plans; but to produce the greatest amount of good, r« quires 
the active ener^ie* of a whole people. Sustained by the public, ihe 
institution must flourish. IL re the wisdom and experience of the 
day will be exhibited, an 1 the best helps to facilitate progress near at 
hand. As-e in bled "from almost every section of the Slate, teachers 
and others will bring together theories and practices of v»iiuu>?j 
trained and constituted minds. These theories and diverse practices 
will be committed to one common crucible, and submitted to the test 
o! experiment. Opinions will doubtless be rectified, error d< tected, 
truth elicitited, darkness dispelled, an 1 new light thrown upon evtrj 
mind. To pour in li^ht upon the understanding is the grand ohj.d 
of instruction. Winn light is clear, ubjtcts are distinct Hnd tisible, 
ond easily to be seen. A goo I illustration of this we ha»e in the 
case of a 1 tl, whose little sister had lost an article of value, which 
was made of silver. It could not he found. IJe t-uspicltd it might 
be in the well. So he took a mirror and htld it in such a position 
that the light of the sun whs thrown to the bottom of the well, and 
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there he clearly perceived the object of his search. What onr 
toci«hera need is more light: and it is the high purpose of this insti- 
tution to fnrnish it in all its beauty and splen lor. Hjw many genu 
now lie concealed, which would shine with utmost brilliancy, could 
tlkej be brought to lightl With eqi il propriety it may be asked, how 
many minds of the first order, that would do honor to the race could 
they be enlightened and cultivated? Light is hence to be reflected. 
When, therefore, those who assemble here, return to their homes and 
their duties, they will go with increased qualifications and con fide not 
for more extended usefulness. 

To the guardians of this institution I would say, go on, then, id 
the noble work; falter not in the good cause; persevere, that teachers 
may be qualified to train up the young spirits of our country to high 
and elevated sentiments; to form noble purposes; to act on fair and 
honorable ground; leading them onward and upward to virtue, and 
the full enjoyment oi the chief good — the To Kalon of the ancient 
Greeks; that ineffable good which Christianity has fully revealed, 
and promised to the pure in heart and in life. In this clear and pleasant 
light, all "nay see, and not walk in darkness. Let all remember 
that this noble sentiment addresses itself to each and every one, 
show thyself a mam. Let there be co-operation and concert, and 
uli ed effort. Elucation is comra >n grounJ. All parties c\n here 
meet; all sects here unite. If we cannot meet on this ground, and join 
our efforts, as citizens of one commonweath, to promote a common good, 
we can meet and cooperate nowhere this side of the grave. But there 
we must meet on one common lerel, however much we may ex *lt our- 
selves above our fellows in this life, and lie down and mingle with the 
dust with which they mingle. It is required of stewards that they be 
found faithful. Such are you; be faithful to the end. And then at the 
winding up of the great drama of human affairs — at the final consum> 
malioh of oil things — when the Son of Man, the judge of quick and 
dead, shall award the destinies of the universe, the grateful plaudit 
shall be yours, as of all the true and virtuous of every name, of every 
age and clime — well done, good and faithful servants, Heaven and its 
mansions are yours. 



Afier which, the President of the Board of Education, the Hon, 
Isaac E. Crary, rose and said: 
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"With means, the greater part furnished bj residents of this vil- 
lage and vicinity, this building has been erected, under the direction 
of the Board of Education, and Wait H. Saunders, the builder, to 
provide a place for instruction in those arts and sciences, designated 
by the Legislature of the State of the Michigan in an act to create a 
State Normal School. You have this day heard that it was once a 
custom for every man who built a new house to dedicate it; and on 
such and like occasions to keep the dedication with gladness and with 
singing; with cymbals, with psalteries, and with harps. In this our 
day of gladness, it seemed mete that this new house should in like 
manner be dedicated and set apart to the purposes for which it was 
designed. 

Now therefore, in the presence of that Being .who is a God of 
Knowledge, and in behalf of the Board of Education, I do dedicate 
this building to the People of the State of Michigan, to promote the 
great cause of Education — the cause of man — the cause of God. 
And may this dedication be not all in vain. May all those who shall 
hereafter have charge of this Institution be endowed with the spirit of 
Wisdom, and may all who come up to this high place of instruction 
be so imbued with that spirit as to become ministering angels to the 
wants an : necessities of humanity ; — and may they thus continue 
ministering and to minister to each successive generation until there 
shall not be one solitary individual within our wide extended borders 
who has net deeply drank of the healing waters that shall gush forth 
from this high fountain. Then will the schoolmaster indeed be abroad, 
teaching lessons not only in the alphabet of letters, in reading, wri- 
ting and arithmetic, but also lessons which shall qualify every one 
for the proper discharge of those duties which he owes to himself and 
his family, his neighbor and society, his country and his God ; and 
may the glory of the Divine Image be ever present within these 
walls, not standing in a thick cloud as in Judah's temple of old, 
but gladly tabernacled in the hearts of every one who shall come up 
here to teach, or be taught, until that time shall come when the lion 
and the lamb shall lie down together, and a little child shall lead 
them." 

His commission of office was then delivered to the Principal of tW 
school, Mr. A. S. Welch, by Hon. Chauncey Joslin, who addressed 
him as follows : 
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44 My friend, — The Board of Education, confiding in your capacity 
and integrity, have directed me to confer upon you the office of 
Principal of the State Normal School. Have you duly considered 
the vital importance of the obligation you are about to assume, and 
the duties you will be called upon to perform? If, in the discharge 
of the duty imposed upon me, I, and those around us, 6hall seem to 
exhibit some emotion, you will find it to arise from the fact that we 
appreciate to the fullest extent, the importance of the position which 
you are to occupy. We have entrusted to your care, the moral and 
intellectual tiaining of those who in their turn are to be the instruc- 
tors of our children. In the public discharge of your duties, you 
are to teach not alone science. The basis of every true system of 
intellectual training is to be found in the inculcation of those high 
moral principles which are given to us in the Bible, as a rule of action 
We trust your conduct as Principal of the school will be regulated 
by the precepts it contains, and that your instruction will be, so to 
speak, a compound of true religion and true science. Not that reli- 
gion which is made to consist of creed merely, or which refuses to 
acknowledge the claims of all but a single sect — but that religion 
which for the evidences of its truthfulness, appeals to the whole 
brotherhood of civilized christian man, in the acknowledgment 
of virtue and the laws of God. Thus may we hope that all may 
unite to secure a glorious destiny to this institution. While jou, sir, 
continue to conduct its affairs, may we hope that as you direct and 
cultivate, and eulighten the understanding, the minds and hearts of 
the youth of Michigan, who come up here to be educated, you will bear 
it ever in mind, to keep their thoughts directed to the great Source of 
Intelligence above, as the beginning and end of all wisdom. 

Mr. Welch responded substantially as follows : 

" Sir — I receive with deference this commission and these sym- 
bols of authority which you have presented. In so doing, I am in- 
vited to make some brief remarks expressive of my own sentiment* 
and befitting the occasion. It may savor somewhat of enthusiasm, 
yet in my humble judgment, this day's work will form a prominent 
item in the history of western progress. This side the Enpire State 
it is the first experiment of a similar character made under the aus. 
pices of legislative enactment* Who will venture to predict the 

11 
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influence which its success will exert upon the educational interests 
of the entire North-west. 

And it seems to me, sir, that in giving this edifice an elevation 
above the noble thoroughfare which threads our State, you have hap- 
pily symbolized the relative rank which your enterprise should hold, 
when compared with the great physical improvements of the age. 

It is no less than a systematic effort to give impetus to that cause 
upon which all other causes for human improvement are based, which 
indeed forms the very elements of all genuine progress. It is to aid 
those labors which though vitally essential to our prosperity, have 
been hitherto comparatively neglected. By giving mental refinement 
to the teacher, it is to create and strengthen a bond of sympathy 
between his and the other professions of learning. It is an effort to 
make the teachers 1 duties as desirable in practice as they are eleva- 
ted in theory, and important in result. We may then regard this 
occasion as one of the harbingers of that day when all schemes for 
mental and for moral advancement shall have a firmer and closer 
alliance. When a universal conviction that vice and ignorance are 
inseparable, shall disclose the true position of the teacher, and elevate 
his profession to its true lank. Is it not precursory of the time when 
the preacher and the patriot shall regard the teacher as an equal 
and indispensable auxiliary; when the evidence of such estimation 
shall be visible every where — in the school-house and the church, 
exhibiting equally in their structure the proofs of elegance and teste 
— both rising in such equal proportion towards heaven that the last 
rays of the sun as he sets, shall gild alike the cupola of the one and 
the spire of the other. 

With such views, sir, I can give but feeble expression to the sense 
of responsibility which weighs upon me as I enter upon the duties of 
so noble an enterprise. Whatever imperfections I bring with me, 
(and from these I can claim no exemption,) I may still, with propriety 
perhaps, pledge myself ever to be actuated by an earnest and an 
ardent zeal to use the authority thus delegated, with an eye single to 
the interests of this institution, to be prompted in ever} effort by a 
strong unswerving attachment to the cause to which I have devoted 
the labor of my life. I thank you sincerely, gentlemen of the Board, 
for the confidence which your appointment implies. If freedom and 
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candor ia my communications, if an untiring effort to realize your 
hopes can avail, that confidence shall never be impaired, and the 
acknowledgements due for the honor you have conferred, will be bet- 
ter expressed by discharging with energy and fidelity the duties of 
the trust 

In entering upon this new field of labor, I am cheered by the be- 
lief that the measures which I shall adopt and pursue will meet with 
your concurrence and co-operation. I shall look to be promptly sus- 
tained in all those wholesome regulations and discipline,without which 
no institution can succeed; and with equal freedom I would say that 
should I ever be forgetful of the high interests which you have placed 
in my hands, I shall expect to give an account of my stewardship. 
May I not also express the hope that while this institution is nourish- 
ed by the genial regards of its friends in the State, they may not look 
too early far its fruits. That mental excellence which marks the true 
scholar is not the product of a day. It is found only in self denial 
and self application, and its treasures are open only as the hard earn- 
lags of inteUeotual toil. Not even among the marvelous inventions 
of the present age can there be found any labor saving processes for 
the attainment of intellectual worth. Furnish what facilities you 
will, still that versatility of acquirement which forms the finished 
teacher will be attained only by study — long continued, assiduous, un- 
wearied. With due cultivation and care, this institution will produce 
its full harvest in due season. In a State where so many are eager 
to enjoy its advantages, in a community so well known for liberality 
and just views of education, favored by all parties and all sects, how 
can it fail to accomplish its high objects, and become a permanent 
blessing to the people. Far off be the day when party animosity or 
sectarian seal ahall trammel its free spirit by making it a bone of con- 
tention. 

Let every well wisher of his country foster it, while without giv- 
ing political bias it shall teach the rights and duties of an American 
eitiaen. So long as without the inculcation of doctrine or dogma, it 
has for its foundation the truths of the Bible — let the good man cher- 
ish it — and especially may it be associated with the best and happiest 
thoughts of the teacher. May he regard it as his intellectual home, 
as the inexhaustible fountain whence he may draw those principles 
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and precepts which shall secure his fall success in the vocation which 
he has chosen. 



A select ode was then sung under the direction of Mr. C. Irving. 

Benediction was pronounced by Rev. Mr. Cheever, of Ypsilanti, 
and the exercises closed till half-past three o'clock P. M., when an 
address was delivered by Hon. Ross Wilkins, Judge of U. S. Court, 
upon the Fundamental Laws of the United States and the rights and 
duties of citizens. 

ADDRESS. 



ST HON. R088 WILKINS. 



MB. SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION- 
GENTLEMEN OP THE BOARD OF EDUCATION— 

fellow crmww«~ 
It was once said by a celebrated anonymous commentator upon* 
the English Constitution, "that it behoved every gentleman *f liberal ed- 
ucation to be well instructed in the elementary jurisprudence of his own 
country" The remark, though made antecedent to the organisation 
of the American Republics, and by the subject of a crown, was un- 
questionably correct The principle involved, both as regards the 
government and the governed, is sound and salutary. The one, 
only Bufferable, as protective of life, liberty and property, and insu- 
ring peace and tranquility, ever requires the support of an intelligent 
constituency; and the latter, to be secure from monocraey on tho 
one extreme, and anarchy on the other, must not only be viq&aat, 
but know their rights in order to maintain them. 

With much more appropriateness, does the principle apply to tbat 
form of political organisation, in which the sovereign power m pri- 
marily lodged in, and periodically emanates from the governed. flush 
a system, in order to promote and secure the object designed, impe- 
riously demands integrity and intelligence in the source from which 
the power to govern proceeds. The fountain must be pure, or the 
streams which now from it, will be corrupt. If peace and safety,— 
if security and liberty, are objects worthy the aspirations of men: — 
if order is to be preferred to chaos, — if right is to prevail over wrong. 
— if turbulent temper, capricious passion, or selfish ambition are to 
be controled and swayed by the common weal, — and if all these 
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blessings are only to be procured by social and political combinations, 
concentrating the strength of the whole, for the protection of the 
parts, how essential that the highest wisdom, united with the sound- 
est integrity, should devise and direct. 

How much soever the experience of past ages may have impressed 
the lesson — •' that the world has been, and is governed too much" and, 
fully conceding the truth of the proposition, yet, it does not follow 
what has often been thoughtlessly urged * 4 that civil Government is a 
necessary evil/' It is indeed necessary, — but, a necessary blessing; 
and whensoever evil, it is caused by the corruption of the human 
heart, and the ignorance of the human understanding. Unrestricted 
hereditary monocracy, such as the ancient empire of the Caesars', or, 
the modern Csarship of Russia and governments of kindred charac- 
ter, — is an evil, burdensome to the race, antagonistic to natural law, 
andwithoutany moral obligation to insure or enforce submission and 
obedience. But, as the throne of the despot rests on no other foun- 
dation than ignorance and superstition, — and, as the rescripts and 
decrees of an Emperor possess no other sanction, so as 'Light is sown/ 
and Truth is spread, the crown and the mitre corrode, and crumble, 
and fall, — and man, resuming his rightful position, Civil Government 
is made a blessing, and not a curse. Such a blessing is especially 
demonstrated in a Representative Republic, where the executive 
power, guar le 1 by salutary restrictions and of limited tenure, is nev- 
ertheless sufficiently strong to enforce obedience to laws, enacted by 
the representatives of an enlightend people, and fearlessly construed 
by an independent and disinterested judiciary: Such a blessing is 
defined and secured by the constitution of the United States — is the 
privilege of its citizens, and the precious inheritance of their poster- 
ity. . Such a Government, in theory is of high promise, and only 
evil, when its powers are corruptly administered. 

Wi*ejy, then, has been the legislative action of this State, which, 
in instituting a Normal School for the preparation of teachers in all 
branches of practical science, has required that the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction and the Board of Education, should also 
provide for the instruction of its pupils in u tke fvndoment> I laws of 
tie U*Hed States, and the rights and duties of citizens." The educa- 
tion of people of both sexes, so as to prepare them for all the prom- 
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ineat duties of life, has been tbe praiseworthy object of Republican 
Governments in the nineteenth century. No public feature so clear- 
ly marks tbe age in which we live, as the measures commended and 
adopted for the general instruction of the people, in "all the various 
branches" of popular science, with the benevolent design of quali- 
fying all for personal usefulness, and also preparing them for the re- 
quirements of public duty. He that proclaimed himself "the light 
of the wxrld" coming from heaven to earth with "healing in bis 
wings," in this, His noon-day promulgates by His embassadors, 
that the diffusion of knowledge, like the rays of the sun, shall be the 
boon of all, and for the protection of all Otherwise how can He 
be "no respecter of persons" or His genial light, life and love, as re- 
freshing showers, descend upon the just and the unjust. Otherwise, 
how can His law be considered righteous or its administration equi- 
table, or all "the purchase of His blood" be brought "to know Him 
whom to know aright is life eternal." The spirit of the age is the 
spirit of progress, "from darkness to light:" and moved by this 
spirit, the State Legislature, in the statute of 1849, (with its amend- 
atory provision of 1850) declares the exclusive purposes of the State 
Normal School. To form good citizens — to make them of service 
to themselves and to the country — to counteract the machiavelian 
poison and policy of transatlantic hostility — to educate and enthrone 
tbe rightful sovereignty, and to give to that sovereignty its potency 
and permanency — the schoolmaster and the schoolmistress must be 
commissioned and sent forth, clothed with power to instruct the youth 
of the country — not only in the arts of husbandry and agricultural 
chemistry — not only in the mechanic arts and all that pertains to a 
good common-school education — but also qualified to teach "the 
fundamental laws of the United States, and the rights and duties of 
citizens." 

What expanded benevolence! What patriotic forecast) What far- 
seeing wisdom! Well done, faithful public servants. Proud gem is 
this in your political escutcheon. If every other legislative act was 
folly ;— this is wisdom : the approaching future, — as it presents tkis 
State teeming with a thrifty, virtuous, free and intelligent population 
— foremost among the forward of her sister States, will point to Hub 
legislation and call you blessed. » ' 
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The National Institution at West Point, in the fulfillment of its 
"purposes," prepares a selected few for service in the army in peace 
and in war, chosen by the Executive from the different States, fre- 
quently without merit, and in the gratification of a selfish patronage, 
or, personal caprice ; and thus creating at the public expense a favored 
caste, and surreptiously organizing a distinct order among those who 
are equals. But, in less than sixteen years after her nativity, one of 
the youngest States of America, with a policy commensurate with her 
love of liberty, establishes an Institution, avowedly with "the exclu- 
sive purpose" of educating and qualifying generation after generation 
for the important exigency of Civil Government, that the free insti- 
tutions of our common country may, in their wise and virtuous 
administration, be rendered perpetual. Is not this a bright dawning 
upon the hopes of mankind — a glorious era in the progress of the race? 
Heretofore we have witnessed in the history of some nations of high 
pretension to civilization, legislative enactments prohibitory of exer- 
cising any art, pursuit, trade or business without years of previous in- 
struction and apprenticeship. Under such exclusive and restrictive- 
legislation, the wisdom of which is not here, and not now to be con- 
troverted, one's dwelling could not be ere 3 ted or furnished, personal 
malady could not be ministered unto — or, raiment supplied or shelter 
afforded, unless by those legally qualified ; — while, under the sanc- 
tion of their fundamental law, the important functions of civil gov- 
ernment, were entrusted — (as the capriciousness of future descent 
might indicate,) — to infancy, imbecility, and notorious incompetency 
and corruption. A young State — emerging from her lakes and for- 
ests, — now — teaches another lesson to ancient dynasties : — it is — a 
lesson of practical wisdom : J^* Provide for the instruction of the 
sovereignty — in the art and mystery of Government, that Justice and 
Liberty may live, — and not only live — but be uniform and universal. 
How simple the process 1 Give light, as the sun gives it Give love 
—as God gives it : — place all upon the same platform of equal 
political liberty and throw wide open the avenues to honor and use- 
fulness — rendering them acceptable to all — and all will alike receive, 
and be blessed by Civil Government. It is this quickening principle 
tbal happily distinguishes the modern, from ancient democracies;— 
and which is destined to preserve the former from the chaotic ruin 
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that mirks the latter : — it corresponds with all the instrumentalities 
characteristic of this — the last and best dispensation of God to man, 
— and promises, as it expands and extends, to fill the whole earth, — 
and, as the little st.*ne, beheld in prophetic vision — becoming itself a 
mighty mountain, it will smite and break in pieces the threat image of 
superstition and despotism. Like steam and telegraphic power, when 
discovered — how simple the principle ! — and how plain to every 
comprehension 1 Teach the sovereignty — nurture the root — enligh- 
ten the power of the ballot-box. Send abroad with the sanction of 
authority the politic d school master, — not to subserve the purposes of 
faction or party ; — but, with the common branches of school educa- 
tion, to teach the young, to whom political power is to be entrusted, 
— the character of the government under which they are to lire ; 
and their own responsibilities, and rights and duties; that, with the 
brilliancy of the noon-day sun around them, the whole country may 
be shielded, as well from the delusions of the demagogue, as the 
machinations of the ambitious aspirant after power. Yes ! send the 
schoolmaster, thus armed, abroad into all corners of the State ; with 
the statutory obligation of fidelity, and the high official trust solemnly 
imposed, to deepen a knowledge of our free institutions in the under- 
standing and affections of the people. Yes ! — let the example thus 
set by Michigan spread among her sister States, and the hope may be 
reasonably entertained, that, within the revolution of another Roman 
Cycle, we shall behold an impregnable moral fortress — effectually 
supervising every interest — protective of civil and political liberty, 
and proudly defying invasion from abroad, and suppressive of trea- 
son at home. The American system is but to be understood, to be 
beloved. 

The subject of the present discourse, as presented by the second 
section of the statute, establishing the State Normal School, Involves 
the consideration of three distinct propositions: 

I. The Fundamental Law of the United States. 

II. The duties of citizens. 

III. The rights of citizens. 

We propose to discuss them in the order thus presented: 
Law, as a rule of action prescribed by any sovereign power, bom- 
prises in general classification, a two-fold subdivision, viz: let; ftnv 
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damental. 2d. Derivative. Such a classification is obviously es- 
sential, especially ia discoursing of the powers of a free govern- 
ment. 

1. Fundamental or constitutional law is the basis of aU subsequent 
legislation, an i embraces the specification of the power and author- 
ity of the government, and s defiaatory declaration of the duties 
and rights of the citizen or subject 

2. Derivative comprehends those statutory provisions, both gen- 
eral and local, emanating from the legislative power, and consistent, 
and net in conflict with the fundamental law. 

This last oan only exist without the former, in a pure despotism, 
wherein att law is embraced in the edicts, or the will of the Prince 
on the throne, unresisted but by royal conscience: and a representa- 
tive republic is but a mockery to human hope, without & written 
chart, clearly exhibiting its purposes and powers. 

In England, the former includes those principles of pergonal free- 
dom, traceable to the early periods of the Saxon Heptarchy — raeas- 
nrably buried for a season in obscurity under Norman rule, but par- 
tially revived and re-affirmed in the celebrated magna charts — the 
fundamental law of the British Empire, and to which all parliamentary 
action must, in appearance, at least, conform. u The United States" 
as a representative national republic, likewise enjoys a written consti- 
tution, coeval with its national nativity, and of higher origin than that 
which was coerced from an imbecile Norman ruler, by his Norman 
nobility. This constitution wa& formed by the States, and the people 
of the States. The former were represented in convention b/ their 
chosen delegates, to whom the trust was committed of framing a 
national government for all the States and the whole people, under one 
common federal head. Faithfully did they fulfill their trust, which 
was subsequently approved by the people, and the present system of 
national government, called the constitution of the United States, re- 
ceived the unanimous consent of the States present in Convention, on 
Hie 17th of September, 1787, and was, in pursuance of its seventh 
article, ratified and established, as the Constitution or Fundamental 
Law rf the United States of America. 

"My subject limits me, by its express terms, to the discussion of the 
principles of this constitution, in contradistinction to the s ta t u tory 

12 
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law, bated upon it, and deriving all its sanctions therefrom— for it is 
self-evident that the superstructure must rest upon its foundation — 
and likewise it is self-evident that all statutory enactments, in express 
eontravention of the fundamental law from which the legislative 
power derived its authority to legislate, are of no obligation whatever, 
and are entitled to no more respect than the expressed opinion of 
any assembly of an equal number of citizens. I will here digress, 
but for a moment from the order of discussion, to illustrate so essen- 
tial, and what ought to be so familiar a principle. It is provided in 
this national constitution "that no money shall be drawn from the 
treasury but in consequence of appropriations made by law." Sup 
pose the Congress of the United States was to pass a bill appropria- 
ting money from the treasury of a State for a national purpose, or 
money from the national treasury for an object solely of State inter- 
est, either enactment is without binding authority, because clearly 
contrary to the fundamental law. 

In resuming the subject let us first transiently notice what may be 
termed the Alphabet of this Fundamental law, comprising those max- 
ims of political wisdom, without the recognition of which no free 
government can be formed or exist 

They are few and simple, inherent and indefeasible; concealed 
for ages from the knowledge and appreciation of the many, for the 
benefit of the few, and denied at all times by illegitimate power. 
They are these, viz: 

1st AH political power emanates from the people, aid civil gov- 
ernment is a trust for their benefit 

The Kght and experience of the nineteenth century has exploded 
the falsity of the " divine right of Kings" and restored this precious 
truth to man. Annointing oil has measurably lost its virtue! and the 
erewn and the sceptre their magic influence. 

3d. The rightfully ascertained will of the majority must govern 
and control the minority. 

3d. Freedom of opinion and freedom of publishing the same, un- 
der a responsibility for the abuse of this privilege, when its exercise 
trespasses upon private right or endangers the public peace. 

4th. No exclusive privileges, and no respect of persona in the en- 
actment, administration or execution of law. 
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5th. No punishment without previous trial, the privilege of de- 
fence and legal conviction. 

6th. No taxation without representation, and no military exactions 
for the support of government, except for the common defence; 
and 

7th. No coercive power in the civil law, over the consciences of 
Men. 

Any fundamental or statutory law conflicting with these axiomatic 
principles, is invasive of man's inalienable natural rights, and con- 
sequently of no moral obligation. Governments partially free, have 
existed, and still exist, in contravention thereto; and holy authority 
is sometimes cited wby the Christian should submit undpr such cir- 
cumstances, rather than resist or rebel, because " these high powers 
weis ordained of Qod" But it should never be forgotten or over- 
looked, that this exhortation of the Apostle to the Gentiles, was giv- 
en the disciples of his day, when the Christian dispensation had just 
dawned upon the world, and indicated a line of duty then to be ob- 
served by the church in its infancy. And as the religion of the 
Savior of the world proclaims alike salvation and liberty to all the 
fallen race of Adam, so in its progress from age to age, the doctrine 
is inculcated, that free responsible government is man's right, and its 
privation an usurpation, not now ordained of God, or now obligatory 
upon the conscience. One man power, or despotic rule in any shape 
or form, is hostile to the spirit and the spread of the gospel. The 
King of Kings, and the Lord of Lords, whose right alone it is to 
rule; He who " putteth down one, and setteth up another," in His 
providential arrangements, seems to have ordered in this our day, the 
institutions of free government on the Continent of America, as His 
Chief instrumentality in preparing the whole race for the restoration 
of Bis blessed dominion. 

I. 

THB FUFDAME1T1AL LAW OF THE WOTTED STATES. 

In the consideration of the Fundamental Law or Constitution of 
the United States, the proposition most prominent is, that the States, 
and the people of the States, know no other supreme lavs as controlling 
and regulating their civil and political relatione. This aaerrd instru- 
ment ie complex in its character. In the emphatic and expressive 
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language of one, who in its constant and earnest defence, has justly 
obtained the title of its great expounder, "It U the people's consti- 
tution — the people's government — made for the people — made bj 
the people, and answerable to the people." It is complex, because 
it is supreme, and yet limited; because it is sovereign, and yet recog- 
nizing the sovereignty of the States of which it is composed* In itssixifi 
article it declares itself supreme, and that all laws and treaties made 
in pursuance of its provisions, shall be the supreme law of the land; 
the whole land, wi hout exception or exclusion — embracing all the 
people of the United States — their respective public functionaries, 
8tate and National, and " anything in the constitution or lour of any 
Stale to the contrary notwithstanding." Solely possessing certain at- 
tributes of sovereignty, which are denied to the States, being by them 
surrendered to the National Government; yet the sovereignty of the 
States in other respects by them reserved, not affected by the su- 
preme law, thus created by this instrument. Its solemn exordium, 
truly proclaims its own dominion. " We, the people/' confers the 
power; and where, by this high authority, the grant is made in clear 
and express terms, the title and tenure is unquestionable; and where, 
on the other hand, " the people" have not so granted any power or 
attribute* the same is retained by them or "reserved to" the States 
respectively. To make war, to negotiate treaties, to coin money, to 
impose commercial duties, and to attaint for treason, are all attributes 
of sov reign power, and as such, are conferred by " the people upon 
the National Government, and prohibited to the States, Let it be 
here especially observed and remembered, £&*that both sovreigrtties, 
State and National, are the creations of "the people," who possessed 
the right to confer and to deny; and wherein they ftave exercised either 
the same is absolute upon both governments. With admirable wisdom 
these powers are so conferred and controlled, that they cannot legiti- 
mately come in conflict. As the planets of our solar system, the Na- 
tional and the State governments move harmoniously in their prescri- 
bed orbits, mutually attracting and repelling; giving and receiving 
light and aid; sustaining the whole as an unit, and preserving the parts 
in more than their original beauty and strength. Thus possessing su- 
preme power for the purposes designated, and with the express res- 
ervation of the right to modify and amend as the future night re- 
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quire, and as the sorereign will may direct; until that will is express- 
ed in the mode indicated, the constitution of 1787, is the fundamen- 
tal law, embracing ihe entire population, and thirty-one States, now 
spreading from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and to which, both States 
and people must render obedience. 

Six distinct objects are specified in the iustrnment, as declarative of 
the intention of its frame rs. These are — 1st, The formition of a 
more perfect union : 2Jly, The establishment of justice : 311y, The 
insurance of domestic tranquility : 4th, The common defense : 5th, 
The general welfare, and 6thly, The security of the blessings of lib- 
erty to themselves and their posterity. 

Human action, whether public or social, is necessarily interpreted 
by manifest intention. Such a rule of construction is implanted in 
every breast. It accords with common sense. It is daily practice* 
It applies especially to written, law. Where the object is plainly an- 
nounced, the ascription of any other is inhibited. Where terms are 
employed of equivocal signification, or, have become measurably 
obscure by the lapse of time, and the mutation of meaning, to which 
language is ever subject ; — what safer rule, can guide to a right un- 
derstanding, than the design clearly expressed and unambiguous. Here 
— at the very threshold — before we are introduced to the subject 
matter : Here — in its preamble, before we can go into the considera- 
tion of its provisions; — the good and the wise men, who, under 
divine guidance formed this constitution, — with the view of silencing 
future eavil,— declare the purposes of the entire instrument, — of each 
and every restriction, and of every grant of power it contains. These 
restrictions and these powers had been the subject of previous delib- 
eration, and when finally determined, and their order and arrange- 
ment perfected, — the spirit which ordained them — the motives by 
which the body was actuated, are embodied in simple language, as * 
pre/ace to the whole. 

With this key — this sure key in our possession, and with the light 
of cotemporary exposition, we open the fundamental law — we pro- 
claim its prominent principles, and in the symmetrical order present- 
ed. 

1. The formation of a more perfect union, presupposes the prior 
existence of a union that was less perfect, and historically refers to 
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And, who shall undertake at this day "to calculate the value of 
this Union?" Who would impair or destroy this supremacy? Can 
the consequences be foreseen? Can the peril be estimited? Rash 
the hand that would displace one stone in the edifice— reckless the 
heart that could conceive the project, a project pregnant with evil on 
every side, and with nothing bnt evil. In its creation, order was 
produced from chaos, peace from discord. Sunder the fraternal cords 
which now unite empire States together as one — and, yon inevitably 
array in bitter border feuds, and civil war, those now united by one 
common interest, one common sympathy, and one common recollec- 
tion of the glorious past Nay more ; destroy the national sover- 
eignty, and you plunge in inextricable confusion and embarrassnent, 
the now indisputable landed interest of thousands and thousands in 
the West, and North, and South-west, whose titles, derivative from 
that sovereignty, may be considered as terminating with its diatrue- 
taon. 

Calculate the value of the Union! Count your merchant vessels 
on the ocean — your steamers on your lakes and rivers, and multiply 
their value by your expanding commerce for years that are gone, and 
years that are to come. Count the capital jointly invested in friend- 
ly partnership by citizens of various States in yoar railroads and 
canals; and add, if you can to the aggregate the yearly dividends of 
profit, anticipated by thousands, among whom are widows and or- 
phan children: and superadd to all your external and internal trade, 
all placed m imminent jeopardy, by the bloody revolution and mer- 
ciless strife that must ensue the overturning of the anion, for mek 
mutt fc, as the constitution makes no provision for peaceable secession. 

Calculate the value of the Union ! ! ! Preposterous! It is the mal- 
formed foetus of treason! It is the distempered dream of the mono- 
maniac, the delirium of the inebriate, the incongruous thought of 
the madman, who, with a blazing torch would fire his own home- 
stead, and consume his mother in the flames. 

No! No! ! God grant that this union may be peipetna), and that 
His shield may cover, and His buckler defend it, now and forever, 
from all foes, foreign or domestic. 

"To establish justice," was a great public consideration, leading to 
the formation of the judicial power, as created in the constitution* 
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This power is rested in one Supreme Court of specified original and 
appellate jurisdiction, co-extensive with the limits of the United 
States, and with such inferior tribunals, as might subsequently be or- 
dained and established, and embracing, in the exereise of their func- 
tions, the interpretation of the" fundamental and statutory law, and 
the adjudication of controversies between the States, and the citizens 
of the different States. The pure, fearless, and intelligent adminis- 
tration of justice, is essential to the safety of a free people; and in 
a complex government such as ours, with expressed concessions and 
limitations of power, how necessary the clear definition of the trust, 
to which such an august agency is confided. The third article of 
the constitution fully meets this important exigency. While the 
State sovereignties continue to maintain their judicial power in full 
force, as regards the litigation arising among their own citizens, the 
construction of tbeir^own local statutes, and the definition and pun- 
ishment of crimes within their own territorial borders, by their own 
independent judiciary: the national tribunals are restricted, in the 
exereise of their jurisdiction to specified private controversies, and 
such public subjects of investigation, as are of national interest and 
possess a national character. 

The Divine Decalogue comprises within a few concise and simple 
precepts, the whole moral duty of man to his Creator, and to his fel- 
low, itneeds no commentary. Human learning, or authority can 
neither add to, or, take from its obligation. With almost equal sim- 
plicity and directness of purpose, does this Third Article constitute 
a forum, whose potent utterance, declarative of the fundamental law, 
proclaims to all other public functionaries — Thus fab canst thou go 
-p-anp no varthbr. Unattended in its ministrations by the ceremo- 
nial and pomp of royal power, and needing no armed force to coerce 
obedience, as from Sinai's brow, the supreme law of the land is an* 
nounced, not amid thunder and lightning, and fire and smoke, but 
with the still small voiee of the constitution, heard, rkverbd, and 
OBBYKD throughout the length and breadth of the land. And the 
history of the Supreme Court of the United States for more than half 
a century, in the adjustment of questions of the greatest magnitude 
between sovereign States, and citizens of different States, andthe 
reception of their decisions by the people, has fully justified the cre- 
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ation of this power, protective aUke of the rights of the Union — the 
rights of the States, and the rights and liberty of the citizen. 

The necessity of condensation on this occasion forbids a more mi- 
nute consideration of this important and interesting topic. I must 
content myself with referring both teacher and pupil to those lucid 
elementary works on the judicial power of the courts of the United 
States, and " the cooflict of laws/' which have from time to time 
been published by our eminent jurists—the study of which, will un- 
questionably constitute a part of the Normal instruction of this In- 
stitution. 

" To insure domestic tranquillity " was the third object, which led 
the people of the United States to ordain and establish the govern- 
ment of the Union. And in furtherance thereof, the Legislative 
power of the Nation was vested in a Congress, consisting of a Sen- 
ate, as especially representing the States, and chosen by thtir Legis- 
latures; and a House of Representatives, composed of members, 
chosen every second year by the people of the several States, ar- 
ranged in districts according to population. With like intent, an 
Executive was constituted, of limited official tenure, elected through 
the instrumentality of State electoral eolleges in number corres- 
ponding to senatorial and representative delegation, appointed as 
directed by the State Legislatures; and thus securing to the people 
and to the States, a proper participation in the enactment of law, and 
to the entire Union, as well as to the States, a proportionable influ- 
ence in the selection of the Executive. 

Internal peace, is, in a great measure, dependent upon wise legis- 
lation, responsive to the will of the majority, and the faithful execu- 
tion of such will. In investing the government of the Union, with 
executive and legislative authority, the constitution is careful, in exprest 
terms, to declare the powers of both, beyond which, neither can tres- 
pass. Sections eight and nine of article first, are solemnly declara- 
tive and prohibitory. On the one hand it is dearly pronounced, what 
Congress "shall have power to do: 99 — and, on the other, what it cannot 
do. These limitations are conservative in their character ; yet, as a 
further guard against capricious, corrupt or inconsiderate action, the 
Executive, (who, is alike the Representatives of the States and the 
people) must approve, in order to give to such action the sanction 
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; and obligation of law; with this farther shield as protective of the 
people, that all legislative action, supported by two-thirds of both 
Houses, shall prevail^ notwithstanding Executive disapproval. 

i In carrying out the form of Government that was adopted, wise 

legislation and an honest execution of the same, would not, unaided 
and alone, be productive of the domestic tranquility desired. Pro- 
phetic patriotism beheld in the future, probable conflict and contro- 
versy, — State dissent and State interference in the administration and 
execution of the laws of the Union. "To ensure domestic tranquil- 
ity," these smothered embers of strife, must be extinguished. And 
in this spirit, were framed the second Section of Article six, and its 
essential correllative in the first paragraph of Section second of the 
third Article, in relation to the sole and exclusive jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court ; and the political communities of which the Union 
was composed, were, with the same spirit controlled by appropriate 
restrictions, the instrument employing in their specific designation* 
the same solemn negative emphasis, with which it constrains and 
limits the National Executive and Legislature. Thus it declares — 

" No State shall pass any bill of attainder — any ex post facto 
law — any law impairing the obligation of contracts — confer any title 
of nobility — and that no State, without the consent of Congress, 
shall keep troops or ships of war in time of peace." These nega- 
tions of sovereign attributes were essential to the public tranquillity. 
Vain indeed, would have been the power conferred upon the general 
government, if its salutary action could at any time be thwarted or 
arrested by any one or more of the States. For, as in a monarchy, 
there can be but one throne, and one sovereign power to ocenpy 
that throne; so, in a representative republic, there can be but one 
supreme power, controling and restrictive of every other. In the 
former, it is the will of one man; in the latter, the supreme funda- 
mental law. Under the old confederation, the Congress of the States 
possessed only a recommendatory, not an obligatory influence. Un- 
der the Union, this evil is and was designed to be cured, by investing 
its government with authority, independent of, and uncontrolable by 
State agency, in all measures within the scope of its enumerated 
powers. This supremacy of the one government, is olearly and un- 
equivocally declared, with the necessary power of interpretation in 
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cases of conflict or interference, conferred upon the Supreme Court, 
the jurisdiction of which "extends to all cases under the constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States." 

In thus providing for every possible danger calculated to disturb 
the internal peace of the country, by the appropriate distribution, 
grant, limitation and restriction of powers, as to the Union and as to 
the States, another cause of perplexity existed, for the removal of 
which, the spirit of fraternal compromise was invoked, and the high- 
est wisdom called into exercise. In six of the thirteen revolutionary 
States, African Slavery existed, and was recognized by law; and m 
many of the others, provision had been but recently made for its 
gradual abolition. This evil, pregnant with peril, had been introduced 
during the colonial condition of the States, under the fostering care 
and encouragement of the parent country. The climate, soil and 
productions of the South, inviting to this species of servitude, it 
there more extensively prevailed, and had entered more deeply into 
their domestic and business relations than in the States north. The 
latter, without loss and danger, but with actual gain and safety, 
could at once emancipate and crush the evil in the bud; while the 
former, having nearly half of their then existing population in the 
servile relation, could not, as they considered, even if they were dis- 
posed to make the pecuniary sacrifice, emancipate with safety to the 
white population, a distinct race, for more than two centuries held 
in involuntary service. The public peace had already been repeat- 
edly disturbed, and tumults excited on the borders, dividing the 
States which had abandoned, from those which still retained this 
civil relation of master and slave. Fugitives from the one section, 
would take refuge and be pursued into the other. As now, so then, 
sympathy for suffering humanity would be excited, and appeals for 
shelter and protection were not at all times unheeded. The cry of 
distress, even from the brute creation, reaches the common heart. 
The voice of lamentation from a fellow being, under supposed op- 
pression and wrong, is not less enkindling of the kind affections of 
our nature. Not unfrequently, then, were obstacles interposed of a 
legal character, and repeatedly would the Southern owner be defeat- 
ed in the recovery of his slave; sometimes from foiling strictly to 
prove his identy, or service due; on other occasions, on the ground 
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of natural law, and on the plausible pretext " that man could not 
have a right of property in man." 

In this, as in other respects, the old confederacy had proved but a 
feeble instrument of conciliation or coercion; and not only was the 
right of reclamation disregarded, but its assertion and resistance was 
the fruitful cause of continued feuds and irritation. The constitution 
carefully sought to provide a remedy for this evil, by the provision 
under Article 4th: 3£T associating the right to apprehend, and the duty 
to deliver fugitives from service, with the surrender of fugitives from 
justice — the reciprocity of citizenship — the mutual recognition of the 
public acts, records and judicial proceedings of the different States, and 
the admission of such as were of a republican form of government, 
into the Union. 

This portion of the instrument, is clearly in the nature of a treaty 
compact between sovereign and independent powers. In the whole 
article, there is neither concession or denial of any prerogative of 
sovereignty, as elsewhere expressed. The subjects to be adjusted, 
were topics of negotiation, and the provisions ultimately adopted, 
were, the conditions cf perpetual amity, imposed upon themselves by the 
High Contracting parties. Without them, cotemporary history war- 
rants the assertion, — the Union never would have been formed — the con- 
stitution of 1787 never would have been adopted. Being then of 
treaty obligation, with how much force, does this Article, in all its 
provisions and bearings address itself to our conscientious observance. 
The intentional infraction of any part, or, the wilful neglect to keep 
the same, justly exposes the guilty State, or people, to the charge of 
a violation of faith, which, among all nations, civilized or barbarous, 
ancient or modern, is cause of war. And, if one provision be tram- 
pled upon, in one section of the country without rebuke; so may — 
yea so will the others, with like impunity be disregarded elsewhere, 
and thus, without an overt act, cause an actual rupture of the Union. 
The motive for such conduct can have no foundation in sound morals, 
or be sanctioned by religious obligation. It is not justified by any 
objectionable principle or phrase in the fundamental law. It is a 
great error to suppose, that this constitution any where recognizes, a 
right of property in man. M is not so written. It is nowhere so de- 
clared. "Slavery" or "slaves" are words not employed in the 
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instrument. Neither does the reciprocity of citizenship, secured to 
the citizens of all the States, require from all, or from any one, the 
recognition of Slavery. It impairs not the argument, that there are 
independent political communities, embraced within the national pro- 
tection, in which slavery exists. Such being their local law, is their 
concern, for which they are responsible, and affects not the citizens of 
the other States. The citizen of Vermont or New Hampshire, is not 
bound in this, or, any other respect by the law of Virginia ; all the 
States being left free to define for themselves the rights of property, 
what the latter State recognized as property, was not and cannot be, 
obligatory upon the citizens of the former. Neither does it follow, 
that because New Hampshire approved the constitution of 1787, that 
therefore, so far is Slavery, as an institution recognized and maintained 
by her citizens. Such an inference does not follow from the premises. 
Every American enjoys a two-fold relation to his Government — 
namely, State and National ; but, a citizen of New Hampshire, as a 
citizen of the United States, and upholding the national constitution, 
is not thereby made an advocate for the existence of slavery as a 
civil institution. As a citizen of New Hampshire, he is not a citizen 
of Virginia, and the laws of the latter, in the enactment of which he 
did not participate, are not in any sense burdensome to his conscience, 
neither is he called upon to sustain them y by any duty express or im- 
plied incumbent upon him as a citizen of the United States. But, 
nevertheless in the latter relation, this fourth Article, as a treaty stip- 
ulation — solemnly sanctioned and ratified, requires of him, as one of 
the assenting parties, a faithful observance of all its provisions, as 
well, in the delivery of fugitives from serviee, as fugitives from jus- 
tice. And considering this article in this light — and that the original 
States, as parties to the negotiation, were, antecedent to its consumma- 
tion, independent of and foreign to each other, and only united as one 
people and one nation by the constitution as an entirety ; how neces- 
sary, in teaching the Fundamental Law, to inculcate the doctrine, 
that resistance and obstruction to this part of the instrument, is a 
transgression of the solemn obligation of good citizenship — an obli- 
gation as sacred and as binding upon the conscience, as any other 
moral precept. 

But there are other considerations of no less importance, which 
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should lead to a faithful obedience to this part of the Fundamental 
Law. In every civilized community, the title to real estate is of 
conventional arrangement, and emanates from the sovereignty. By 
the law of nature, which is God's law, " the earth is the Lord's and 
the fulness thereof." By this law, independent of social organiza- 
tiod, land is as free for all as air and water, and each may appropri- 
ate to himself as much as he can for the time being, occupy and 
defend. That one man is entitled to hundreds of acres more than he 
needs, either by the acquisition of industry, or by descent, while 
thousands of others have not a foot of ground to call their own, is 
solely the salutary consequence of the legislation of government. 
Good men, fearing God, respect, abide by and obey these institutions, 
on the principle that their observance is promotive of good order, 
public tranquillity and personal safety, and not merely that the sealed 
parchment, given by one man to another, is of itself tide, or can 
convey and direct the appropriation of that, which only truly belongs 
to our Common Creator, and to all his creatures alike. So likewise 
where communities, whose peculiar legislation, independent of our 
guidance and control, have created a right of property, repugnant to 
our sensibilities, and unknown to our local laws, yet are we bound 
by the supreme law of the land, which protects them and us, so far to 
recognize that right, as to refrain from any interference with its enjoy- 
ment, simply because the supreme law, for purposes of general tran- 
quillity, has so established and ordained. To illustrate— here comes 
an American citizen, whose complexion indicates that he is from the 
sunny south. He has in custody a sable son of Africa. His fellow 
citizen from the north contests his right to hold his fellow creature in 
servitude. He of the south produces proof of birth — ancestral bon- 
dage — service now due — and exhibits title, in himself. Yea, says his 
brother of the north, your title is of no validity; the man, as a man, 
is free by the laws of Nature, which are superior to all human law. 
Now, if this argument be sound, why not equally sound in regard 
to real estate. This lot is mine, says the landholder, and shows his 
patent from the government! or his deed from the original proprie- 
tor. No, replies the squatter; your deeds come from man, and not 
from God. You have enough, and more than enough without this; 
and God does not bestow upon you, to the injury of his other crea- 
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tures, more than you need. The controversy in this f as in the first 
instance, can only be adjusted by the interposition of the law of so- 
ciety, without, or in the absence of which, the land as well as the 
African is free. The law of human Government alone sustains both 
titles, as emanating from Jfc sovereign will for the public pood. 

To leave the duty of obedience to law, oscillating as private judg- 
ment may prescribe; supporting this and rejecting that, as caprice 
or interest may direct, is tantamount to an abandonment of the con- 
stitution in every particular, and thereby all rights, civil and politi- 
cal, of person or property, are cast upon an ocean of uncertainty. 
How many titles to valuable real estate, are held in the north, by 
virtue of the power conferred upon the general government, to enact 
a uniform system of Bankruptcy. And if such titles are binding 
upon the conscience, as they most assuredly are, they are so because 
the fundamental law so directs. With like reason, should the en- 
lightened conscience forbid any unconstitutional interference or ob- 
struction to the recovery by the Southern Master of his fugitive from 
service. 

Having thus noticed, as briefly as seemed consistent with a profit- 
able understanding of the important topics discussed, the powers 
conferred upon the National Government in accordance with the 
three first objects disclosed, we will now synoptically present under 
one classification, the remaining motives assigned, and the provisions 
to which they gave rise, leaving their more minute consideration to a 
future period. 

" The common defense" is an object so closely associated with 
"the general welfare" and "the security of the blessings of liberty," 
that most of the provisions of the constitution may be traced to their 
combined influence. But the motive declared, is not the power cre- 
ated; and because it is reasonable to suppose that "the general wel- 
fare" would certainly be promoted, or " the common defense 11 ad- 
vanced, or liberty preserved, by the adoption of certain proposed 
measures, it is not therefore to be inferred, that a power has been 
granted in pursuance of such motive. 

Sections Till and IX of Article First, expressly deelare, what 
Congress may, and what Congress may not do, specifically enumer- 
ated and particularized. The language employed in some of these 
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grants and limitations of power, seems so plain, that it is a subject of 
special wonder, how doubt as to the meaning could be sincerely enter- 
tained. It is certain, however, that what is not granted, is withheld; 
and if the extent of the grant be doubtful, the motive to which the 
grant may be reasonably traced, serves only as a key of interpretation, 
and no more. Thus, the power to declare war, grant letters of 
marque and reprisal; raise armies; maintain a navy; call forth the 
militia of the several States for the execution of the laws of the Union* 
the suppression of insurrection, and the repulsion of invasion, is es- 
sential to the common defense, the general welfare and the preserva- 
tion of liberty. The grant is unequivocal. Interpretation unneces- 
sary. To attempt it by the enlargement of the terms of a grant, 
would amount to usurpation by construction. But the terms em- 
ployed in other grants and limitations, not being so definite and pre- 
cise as to exclude doubt and uncertainty, resort must be had to the 
motives announced in the preamble. This has opened a vast sea of 
discussion, into which it is not my purpose to embark, more than to 
state that the enquiry has embraced the heretofore all-absorbing sub- 
jects of a National Tariff — a National Bank, and a National system 
of Internal Improvements. 

The common defense demanded, that power should be lodged in 
the National Government, to call forth and employ the resources of 
the whole country. Such is given, as already enumerated, to Con- 
gress ; and the Executive is clothed with the chief command of the 
Army and Navy, and of the Militia of the several States, when in 
actual service, and with the advice and consent of the Senate, appoints 
all the necessary subordinate functionaries. 

The general welfare, as embracing a permanent and uniform cur- 
rency — the general adjustment of weights and measures — the safe 
transmission of intelligence, and the encouragement of science and 
useful inventions, called for the action of the National Government 
on these subjects, as comprehending the whole country, and which 
could not be profitably limited to the territorial boundaries of the 
respective States. Otherwise one State might have one standard of 
value, different from that of her adjoining sisters, and a different 
coinage, leading continually to the confusion and embarrassment of 
internal trade and commerce ; and the spirit of invention and the 

14 
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creations of genius, would languish and perish, without a more gen- 
eral fostering care, than that which could be afforded by State legis- 
lation. 

The establishment of Post Roads, running through all the States, 
from one extreme of the union to the other, and in every direction to 
every city, town, village and hamlet, was demanded, not only by the 
general welfare, but also essential to the common defense ; and is a 
power, which could not be conveniently entrusted to conventions} 
arrangements, between sovereign States ; uncertain as to duration, 
and liable to continued misunderstanding and interruption. 

Our internal seas, when the constitution was formed, were thenhni 
partially explored — the population on their borders, sparse and scat- 
tered, and, with the exception of Lake Ontario, figured four in num- 
ber, on the ill defined maps of that day — known practically but to 
few; and, our great rivers — now the boundaries between States, and 
States and foreign nations, were distant in the midst of a wilderness. 
Yet, it can be readily conceived, that with the twofold motive of the 
common defense and the general welfare prompting thereto, the es- 
tablishment of post-roads, and the duty to support armies, and pro- 
vide and maintain a Navy, does warrant the Government of the 
Union, to form and improve harbors on the Northern Lakes, clear 
the National Kivers of obstacles obstructing their navigation, and 
make great national thoroughfares leading through States, as may be 
deemed necessary for postal purposes, as well as for the transporta- 
tion of the munitions of warfare. 

To preserve to posterity the blessings of liberty, that great xorit of 
human freedom, called the writ of Habeas Crrpus, was secured, and 
its suspension inhibited, except in cases of invasion or rebellion, and 
as demanded by the public safety. The offence of treason was not 
left to judicial construction, but specifically defined; and although 
the power was given to declare the punishment, yet that punishment 
was limited to the guilty, whose crime worked no corruption of blood 
in the innocent descendants. 

Two years subsequent to the adoption of this constitution, certain 
amendments, or rather additions, were proposed by Congress, and 
adopted by the requisite number of States. These have especial 
reference to the preservation of the liberty of the citizen, and em- 
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brace religious liberty, the liberty of speech and of the Press; the 
right of peaceably assembling together, and petitioning the govern- 
ment for redress of grievances; the right to keep arms; the prohibi- 
tion of seaiich warrants; the right of jury trial, and the right of all 
accused of crime to the privilege of unoppressive bail, and not to be 
subjected to any cruel or unusual punisment. 

Such, then, is the Fundamental Law of the United States, appro- 
priately termed in the instrument, " The Union," an appellation full 
of meaning, and constitutionally expressive of its most prominent 
feature, namely, that the Government is in itself an unit, encompassing 
one people, and having in view their safety, liberty, protection and 
happiness. For six and a half decades, it has breasted the stormy 
vicissitudes incident to two foreign wars, two civil insurrections, the 
mighty conflict of antagonist sectional interests, and the demise of 
two chief magistrates, with the consequence of the Executive power 
descending npon one, who had not been selected by the people by 
the people for the high station. States have threatened nullification, 
and portentous clouds from time to time seemed to rise above the 
horison, ominous of civil discord and strife; yet unimpaired by the 
peril to which it was exposed, " The Union" has continued, like a 
tempest- tost bark under safe pilotage, outriding the storm at midnight,, 
forasmuch as the wise helmsman keeps his eye on the distant light- 
house; or like the sun, as the winds have driven the clouds from be- 
fore him, pursuing with renewed refulgence, his course of light and 
glory. " The Union" — the phrase has magic power. It is the shib- 
boleth of safety, and rallies not party, but the county to its rescue. 
It governs the affections and controls the will of every American. 
Its proud ensign, with its revolutionary stripes and constellation now 
of thirty-one white stars, marshals and leads the American soldier 
in battle and to victory, and as a sure shield, protects the American 
citizen wherever his life or liberty may be endangered; whether at 
the capitol of the Aztecs, or the seat of the Caesars — whether 
in the midst of a Parisian mob, or under the jurisdiction of the Cres- 
cent 

Forever may its ample folds float beloved and honored, in the north 
and in the south; on lakes and seas; in the valley and on the moun- 
tain top; from barracks and fortification; in Maine and California; 
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in New Mexico and Oregon; exhibiting everywhere the power and 
the duty of the Union, to protect and defend all and every part of 
this vast and increasing Republican Empire. 

From the remarks already made, in relation to the powers and lim- 
itations of this government, the rights of the American UUizen, are so 
clearly inferable as to forbid now their specific recital. His personal 
liberty — his right of property — his political voice in Government — are 
prominently spread forth throughout the fundamental law, admitting 
of no doubt — no uncertainty — and needing no discussion. The elective 
franchise is general, restricted only by minority in age, and the salu- 
tary provisions of naturalization, necessary to educate the emigrant 
in the principles, duties and spirit of American Citizenship. The 
Government being one of moral power and not entirely of physical 
force — the dominion of the ballot box — and not the bayonet, — looks 
alone to intelligent public opinion, to sustain its administration of the 
law, and preserve the trust created for ages yet to come. 

The duty of the citizen arises from this consideration, and the sol- 
emn sanctions of the constitution. Allegiance and protection are 
reciprocal. The power which protects is justly entitled to the fealty 
of the protected. All citizens are under the obligation of this duty. 
The oath prescribed in the last section but one, is not only expressly 
binding upon the conscience of the officials of the government and 
its naturalized citizens, who are alike obligated — but it is impliedly 
assumed by all, in or out of office, native or naturalized. It presup- 
poses knowledge and an approval of the instrument. It is to "sup- 
port" the constitution. "To support" is to maintain, to uphold, to 
vindicate, to defend, as the foundation supports an edifice, as pillars 
support the dome of a temple, by united strength and cordial co-op- 
eration. "To support" the constitution, as the chief duty of Amer- 
ican citizenship, is not merely to abstain from the actual violation of 
its provisions, but to give the whole system, your voice, your coun- 
tenance, your aid, your active friendship. And this is the more in- 
cumbent, as the instrument provides for alteration and amendment, 
as the progress of the age may suggest, or necessity may require* 
In yielding this support, the honest American citizen will cultivate and 
encourage obedience to the laws, cheerfully submit to the constitution- 
al authority, and seek light from all available sources, to enable him 
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to exercise intelligently the high privilege of the elective franchise, 
tlxe fear of God, sovereign like, without favor or affection, but with 
an eye single to the welfare of the country, and the perpetuation of 
the liberty he enjoys. / 

Disseminate, then, every where, a love for, and a knowledge of 
the Government under which we live — let its blessings and its priv- 
ileges be made known — let all contribute to support, and not destroy 
— and, far distant will be the day, when the light of one star will be 
dimmed, or blotted out from our National standard. 



TEACHERS INSTITUTE. 

In pursuance of the following announcement, a Teachers Institute 

succeeded the exercises of the dedication. 

CIRCULAR. 

dedication of state normal school and teacher's institute, at 

ypsilanti. 

Office of Sup't of Public Instruction, 
Lansing, July, 1852. 

The Board of Education of the State of Michigan, announce to 
the people and teachers of the State, that the Normal School Build- 
ing being completed, will be dedicated with appropriate ceremonies, 
to the purposes for which it was designed by the Act of the Legis- 
lature, viz:. For the instruction of persons, both male and female, in 
the art of teaching, and all the various branches that pertain to a 
good Common School Education; also, to give instruction in the Me- 
chanic arts, and in the arts of husbandry, and agricultural chemis- 
try; in the fundamental laws of the United States, and in what re- 
gards the rights and duties of citizens, on the 5th day of October 
next, at 10 o'clock, A. M. The dedicatory exercises proper, and 
conferring the appointment of Principal of the Normal School, by 
the President of the Board. Dedicatory address by Hon. John D. 
Pierce. 

The permanent opening of the Institution for the reception of pu- 
pils, will be preceded by the holding of a Teacher's Institute, at the 
Normal School, for four weeks successively after the dedication, (5th 
of Oct.,) and while eitizens, parents and friends of Education are in- 
vited to attend and participate, the Teachers of the Primary Schools 
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of the State are specially expected to attend. The exercises at the 
Institute will be free of expense to the Teachers, and it is expected 
that arrangements will be made with the officers of the Central and 
Southern Railroads, to extend to them the advantages of reduced 
rates of fare. Notice of this will be given in due season. It is re- 
quested of the Teachers of the Primary Schools, that if convenient, 
they will at an early day forward to this office the names of all suet 
as may be expected to attend the Institute, to enable the Board the 
better to perfect their arrangements before the opening. Arrange- 
ments are expeeted to be made to accommodate all who attend, with 
as little expense to them as possible. Lectures will be delivered four 
evenings of each week, by distinguished gentlemen and educators, 
among which will be embraced the following subjects: The art of 
Teaching; the Mechanic Arts; the arts of Husbandrf and Ag- 
ricultural Chemistry; the Fundamental Laws os the United 
States; the Rights and Duties of Citizens; Female Education; 
Physical Education, (fee, &c. These will be in addition to the 
practical daily Lectures of the course. 

The Institute will be under the direction of Mr. A. S. Welch, 
(late of the Jonesville Union School, a graduate of the State Uni- 
versity, and Principal of the Normal School.) The Order of Exer- 
cises will be found upon the following page. 

The opening address to the Teachers and Members of the Insti- 
tute, will be delivered by the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
when the design of the State Normal School, and the views of the 
Board of Education, in relation to the adaptation of the Institution 
to the wants of the State, and its power to meet practically the ex- 
pectation and hopes of the people, will be considered. The friends 
of Education in Michigan, embracing the whole body of the people 
are invited to give their aid and presence, so far as they can, to the 
occasion. * 

FRANCIS W. SHEARMAN, 
Sup't of Pub. Instruction, and Sec'y of Board of Education, Ex. Officio. 
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« 
The Institute was attended for three weeks by two hundred 

and fifty teachers of the State, at the Normal School Building* 
A Teachers' Institute is a temporaryNormal School. Unlike a 
Normal School, however, it has not permanent instructors ; — 
but has for its teachers, the most experienced and able men who 
can be obtained from the ranks of the profession, either at home 
or from abroad, who conduct its exercises alter the most mod- 
ern and approved methods of teaching. The State Normal 
School is a fixed institution. The Teachers' Institute is migratory in 
its character. It may be held at aiy locality and in any section, and 
the Normal School is expected to supply its instructors in the future. 
Teachers, thoroughly trained in the Normal School, will be expected 
to go out from the walls of that Institution, attend the exercises of 
the Institutes held at various points in the State from time to time, 
and thus, virtually carry throughout the State, and to the doors of 
the people of each section of the State — the blessings and advanta- 
ges of the permanent Normal School In this light they are viewed 
as most valuable auxiliaries to the Normal School, attracting not on- 
ly the attention of the public by adding to its common stock of knowl- 
edge by means of the daily exercises, discussion and debates upon 
educational and kindred subjects, but also a constant accession of 
pupils. In the eastern and middle sections of our country, in Mass- 
achusetts, Connecticut, New York, and in Ohio, they are recognized 
as amongst the most important means of educational advancement 
The more general object of these organizations is the advancement 
of knowledge on all subjects connected with the Teacher's vocation. 
To secure this object* various means are employed. Familiar lectures 
are given and free discussion had upon the branches of study usually 
taught in our primary schools, and the best methods of imparting in- 
struction. The most approved theories, practices and methods of 
conducting the schools are practically examined, illustrated and ap- 
plied in the exercises. 

The teachers who assemble together, place themselves volunta- 
rily in the attitude of pupils—- willing and ready to be taught, and to 
receive instruction from each other, and from their temporary, but 
able and experienced instructors. They review in the most orderly 
but familiar manner, the branches of study which they teach in the 

15 
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schools— Arithmetic, Geography, Grammar, Physiology, History, 
<kc, <kc., and learn the methods of teaching, which have received 
the approval of the best and most enlightened educators, and which 
mark the present age ol progress and advancement. The best methods 
of school discipline are taught as at the Normal School. The de- 
sign of the Teacher's Institute in this respect, is to furnish a model 
lor the teachers, by which they are best enabled to govern and eon- 
duet their own schools. Thus, every teacher in the State who has 
not heretofore enjoyed the means, or the opportunities of improving 
and perfecting himself or herself, in the art of teaching, and of im- 
parting knowledge to youth, learns by association and contact with 
Others of more experience, and who have possessed greater advanta- 
ges, or have mere natural aptitudes for the vocation, his or her own 
true position in the scale of enlightened and good educators, and 
makes improvement accordingly. Thus the primary schools are di- 
rectly and greatly benefitted, and the benefits of Normal School 
training more generally and widely diffused. This great object is 
thus accomplished, and that too, with an economy, attainable in no 
other way. The best and most experienced teachers of the country; 
the professors in our colleges; men of science, for the most part af- 
ford their valuable service free of expense, or at a small expense, 
either to the State or to the teachers. Upon this principle the first 
Stats Teacher's Institute was held at the State Normal School 
building, in October, 1852. The following is a catalogue of the 

INSTRUCTORS OF THE INSTITUTE FOB. 1852. 



Mr. A. S. Welch, Principal of the Normal School. 

Miss A. C. Rogers, Teacher of Female Department N. S. 

Prof. Charles Davies, of New York, Instructor in Mathematics. 

0. Jackson, Lecturer on Mathematics. 

Prof. S. H. Douglass, of Mich. University, Natural Sciences. 

Dr. E. Andrews, M D., " « Physiology. 

Dr. C. Cutler, of Mass., " " " 

Hon. Charles D. Swan, Boston, Elocution. 

EVENING LECTURES. 

Lectures were delivered during the evening sessions, as follows : 
Professor Davies, upon the responsibility of Teachers. 
" Welch, upon Physical Science. 
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Rev. H. N. Strong, upon Female Education. 

D. Bethune Duffield, E q., the Teacher's Mission. 

E. C. W ilker. E q., Natural Sciences. 
Geo. Davis, Esq., Music. 

F. W. She arman, Relation of Normal School to the Teachers. 
Hon. Charles D. Swan, Duties of the Teacher, 

CATALOGUE OF TEACHERS. 



Gentlemen's Names. 



Philetus Austin, Blissfield. 
-O.J. Armstrong, Gid ley's Station. 

C. S. Armstrong, Jackson. 
Wm. Allen, Yp^lanti. 

J. E. B iteman, Tecumseh. 
O. B. Boyce, Ypsilanti. 
Christopher Bateman, Deerfield. 
Seth A. Beden, Lapeer. 
Horace Bell, Homer. 
Edmund Blood, Dexter. 
M. C. Beardsley, YpsiUnti. 
Wm. M. Barntim, Medina. 
Edwin Burt, Ypsilanti. 
J- S. Blodgett, do 
Henry Burk, do 
Loomis Cross, do 
Francis Clark, Tecumseh. 

D. B. Carpenter, Belleville. 
Cholett Cady, Wayne. 
James H. Cayvett, Lapeer. 
James K. Crane, Blissfield. 
Henry Cheever, Ypsilanti. 
Chas. E. Crane, Blissfield. 
Wm. Campbell, Augusta. 
S. M. Chapman, Tecumseh. 
G. E. Dudley, Jonesville. 
Fitzroy Bellows, Climax. 
Cyrus Farley, Lock Station. 
Andrew M. Felt, Flushing, 



Harry Jewitt, Novi. 
John G. Lemmoii, Dexter. 
John O. Miller, London. 
Wm. A. Martin, Ypsilanti. 
J. D. Miller, do 

Cicero Newel, do 

B. B. Northrop, Detroit. 
KB. Atwood, Union City. 
Francis M. Palmer, Clinton. 
Stephen D. Ross, Lock Station. 
E. F. Russel, do 

Henry J. Burghardt, Burghart. 
Rev. S. Read, Ypsilanti. 
Charles Rexford, do 
Edward L. Russel, Ridgeway. 
Cbarles D. Richards, Pittsfield. 
Henry Ruthruff, Superior, 
Lyman Sweet, Dundee. 
Alonzo Shumway, Clinton. 
W. L. Smith, Scipio Center. 
J. W, Sill, Jonesville. 
James W. Stark do 
John H. Slought, Grand Blane. 
Elias Smith, Plymouth. 
Isaac Stowe, Biddle Town. 
H. B. Thayer, Northville. 
Myers J. Vincent, Lock Station. 
A. Williams, Ypsilanti. 
Clinton t). Wisner, Jonesville. 
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C. M. Fuller, Ypsilanti 
Hiram Farrand, North ville. 
James Gilluly, Brighton. 
John Gilluly. do 
William Galloway, Leonidas. 
William S. Bishop, Burr Oak. 
W. W. Goff, Blissfield. 
Neal 0. Hearn, Green Oak. 
B. W. Huston, Tpsilanti. 
F. Hodge, Redford. 
Charles Howe, Buchanan. 
E. Hodge, Redfield. 
T. J. Hiller, Lake Ridge. 
John Horner, Ypsilanti. 
David Holden, Ypsilanti. 
J. Huhbell, Ann Arbor. 

Ladies 



S. Wood, Dexter. 
Ezra N. Whipple, Belleville. 
Albert Wilkinson, Novi. 
J. S, Miller, do 

Otis B. Waters, Clarkston. 
Thomas Wright, Plainfield, 
M. P. Wallace, Ypsilanti. 
Marcus Lane, do 

M. D. Osborne, Nankin. 
Alfred W. Holmes, Northyille. 
H. M. Utley, do 

Jas. A. McKnight, Ypsilanti. 
W. A. McKee, Deerfield. 
Wm. E. Cheever, Ypsilanti. 
Ezra D. Ramsey. 
Wm. L. Bishop, Lock Station. 
flames. 



Martha B. Morton, Ypsilanti 
Eunice M. Moiton, do 
Charlotte E. Howe, Niles. 
C. P. Hackett, Plymouth. 
Sarah C. Harper, Livonia Center. 
Mary A. Matthews, Coldwater. 
Margaret Champion, do 
Martha McKnight, Somerset. 
Emily L. Smith, Big Beaver. 
S. Adaline Brodner, Dearborn. 
Mary Farriman, Plymouth. 
Cordelia Rumley, Felt's P. 0. 
Lois Druse, Ypsilanti 
Eliza Crane, do 
Esther E. Beardsley, Troy. 
Jenny Fife, Litchfield. 
Ann Fife, do 
Delia Kellogg, do 
Julia A. Bacon, Ypsilanti. 
Sarah Van Ness, Litchfield. 



Marion Burnet, Deerfield. 
Irena C. Farley, Lock Station. 
Oliva Ross, do 

Sarah J. Polhemus, Clarkston 
Eliza Hammond, Hillsdale. 
Margaret Giluly, Brighton. 
Mary Dickiss, Bellville. 
Maria E. Scripture, Ypsilanti. 
L. C. Francis, do 

Elmira Taylor, Dexter. 
Georgians Warner, Webster* 
Harriet Culver, York. 
Ellenor Hammond, Ypsilanti. 
S. A. Whitman, Springport 
Francis White, Northville. 
Augusta Pettingale do 
S. M Cox, Ann Arbor. 
Julia Hathaway, Sylvania, Ohio. 
Mary E. Bell, Climax. 
Mary Hammond) Ypsilanti. 
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Eiitha Breckenbridge, Litchfield. 

M. Willis, do 

C. D. Loomis, Ypsilanti. 

Sarah Loomis, do 

Helen Norris, do 

Frances Bacon, do 

Mary Martin, do 

Caroline Martin, do 

Lois Hewett, do 

Helen Skinner, do 

Emma Champion, do 

Marion Hewett, do 

Mary Lake, do 

Ellen Burt, do 

M. J. Fuller, i do 

Martha Royle, do 

Sarah A. Eastern, do 

Mary E. Covert, do 

Frances M. Taft, do 

Mary Ferrier, do 

Margaret Rollo, do 

Catharine McEein, do 

Ann H. Pattison, do 

Julia A. Jaynes, do 

Alzina Morton, do 

M. E. Chase, do 

Louisa Waldron, do 

Aadelusia Morton, do 

Lucy L. Nicols, do 

Maria E. Scripture, do 

L. C. Frances, do 

Elenor Hammond, do 

Mary Hammond, do 

Alice Colby, do 

Jenny H Vaughn, do 

Sarah L. Fosgate, do 

Anna A. Colby, do 



Caroline Russel, Ridgeway. 
AJice Colby, Ypsilanti, 
Emeline Wheeler, Tecumseh. 
Betsey Fisher, Tecumseh. 
Mary Walker, Base Lake. 
Mary J. Carpenter, Belleville. 
J. Crown, do 

Evelyn Felt, Flushing. 
Melissa Fowler, Hillsdale. 
Rachel Chamber, Tecumseh. 
Martha Ganong, do 

L. Eenney, Webster. 
Chloe R. Burnett, Livingston. 
Emma C. Sickles, Howell. 
Sarah J. Case, Rochester. 
Sarah A. Barker, Clinton. 
Sarah S. Fosgate, Ypsilanti. 
Mattie Crawford, Dexter. 
Ann A Colby, Ypsilanti. 
Mary J. Delay, do 
Addie Perry, do 

Frank L. Andrews, do 
a D. Welch, do 

J. Billings, do 

Eliza J. Allen, do 

Miranda Graves, do 
Julia Stone, Troy, 
Louisa Bugbee, Ypsilanti. 
Elizabeth Daniels, Troy. 
E. K. Burt, Ypsilanti 
Charlotte A. King, Jackson. 
Maria L. Reed, do 

M. E. Todd, do 

E. S. Reed, do 

L. M. McBride, Milan* 
M. Fuller, Ypsilanti. 
Caroline Toms, York 
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Mary J. Delay, Ypsilanti. 



Eliza J. Allen, 


do 




Louisa Buckbee, 


do 


* 


Miranda Graves, 


do 




M. Fuller, 


do 




« 

Eliza Reed, 


do 




L. Billings, 


do 




Addie Perry, 


do 




Frank L. Andrews, 


do 




Augusta C. Durfee, 


, Plymouth. 


C. M. Clayton, 




do 


S. E. Clayton, 




do 


H. A. Sessions, 




do 



E. A. Brown, Nankin. 
M. J. Wilder, do 
Caroline Horner, Ypsilanti. 
Harriet Chase, do 

Louisa Waldron, do 
Abyna Morton, do 
Andelusia Morton, do 
Lucy L. Fichols, do 
Harriet P. Beardsley, Troy. 
Emeline Tibbets, Blissfield. 



Eliza Reed, Ypsilanti. 

H. Brown, Rawsonville. 

Sarah H >lme-, Northville. 

Eliza Winn, St. Clair. 

Mary E. Case, C inton. 

B. E Shaw, Northville. 

Rachel J. Lambert, Livonia. 

Helen Frasier, South Nankin. 

T. — . Morton, Ypsilauti. 

Eleanor Graves, do 

Examia Williams, do 

Mary E Crippen, . do 

Maria Hodge, Bedford. 

Jenny Dodge, Ypsilanti. 

Caroline Yost, do 

Emma Fan-child, do 

Percis Cross, do 

Mary A Brown, do 

Lucy C. Fairbank, Linden. 

Maria Thayer, Northville. 

Ruby A. Brown, Ypsilanti. 

B. Stiles, Ceresco. 

Mary A. Underwood, S. Nankin. 



RESOLUTIONS. 



The following resolutions were adopted by the Teachers at the close 
of the Institute : 

Whereas, The subject of education in this State has until recently 
suffered from the apathy of many of its friends, while the pnbKc 
generally have neglected to give it that attention which its importance 
so imperiously demands ; and 

Whereas, The efforts of Teachers have heretofore been made un- 
der many discouragements arising from a want of system and co-op* 
eration among themselves; therefore 

Resolved, That we as teachers, look upon the present educational 
movement as the dawning of a brighter day, and that we shall return 
to our homes and our labors confident that Michigan will not fail to 
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complete what this noble building and this numerous gathering of 
teachers testify she has already begun — but that she will provide for 
the instruction of those who are to train her infant sons and daugh. 
ters as generously as she has already provided for the culture of her 
sons in her munificently endowed University. 

Resolved, That we tender our thanks to Hon. F. W. Shearman, and 
through him to the State, for the gift of his able and instructive report 
and that we shall not soon forget the interest he has manifested to- 
wards us and the encouragement we have received at his hand. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this Institute have throughout 
been ably, efficiently and profitably conducted, and that its design 
has been fully realized. 

Resolved, That we tender our thanks to Prof. A. S. Welch for his 
constant and laborious efforts to render the proceedings of the Insti- 
tute interresting and profitable, and that we carry with us a high 
appreciation of his endowments as a man, and hia ability as a teacher. 
Resolved, That the disinterested services of Prof. Davies justly 
entitle him to our lasting gratitude and well wishes, and that our re- 
spect for him as a man is only equalled by our regard for him as a 
mathematician. 

Resolved, That we are under lasting obligations to Drs. Cutter and 
Andrews, Prof. Douglass, Messrs. Newbery, Strong, Duffield, Walker, 

« 

Davy, Jackson, Tindell, It ving and Swan, for their valuable services 
which contributed to render the exercises of the Institute interesting 
and profitable. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Institute are due to the clergy- 
men of Ypsilanti, by whose presence we have been encouraged, and 
to whom we are indebted for their daily prayers and religious exer- 
cises. 

Resolved, That we acknowledge our great obligations to the citi- 
zens of Ypsilanti, "under whose hospitable roofs and around whose 
fire-sides we have been permitted to gather and enjoy the gratifica- 
tion of sitting under the shadow of these classic walls." 

At this session of the Institute was formed a 

STATE TEACHER'S ASSOCIATION, - 
Of the proceedings of which the following is a record: 
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Ypsilanti, Oct 12th, 1852. 

At a meeting of the Teachers of the State of Michigan, convened, 
to attend the first State Teacher's Institute, Mr. Clark was elected 
Chairman, and Mr. J. M. B. Sill, Secretary. 

A report from the committee on the Teacher's Association was 
called for. 

At the request of several in attendance, Mr. A. S. Welch here briefly 
explained the object and design of a State Teacher's Association. 

Mr. J. E. Bateman then introduced the following preamble and 
resolntion, which after a brief discussion was adopted: 

Whereas, The cause of education in this State demands efficient 
organization to advance its' various interests, and to secure greater 
harmony and concert of action among its friends; therefore 

Resolved, That we who subscribe our names to this resolution, 
hereby form ourselves into a State Teacher's Association, which shall 
be auxiliary to the Superintendent of Public Instruction and the 
State Normal School. 

A motion to instruct the Secretary to append the names of the 
members of the Institute was carried. 

The following resolution was offered and adopted: 

Resolved, That any teacher may become a member of this Asso- 
ciation by sending his or her name and address to the Recording 
Secretary, 

The House then adopted the following resolution: 

Resolved, That a board of officers be elected, consisting of one 
President, two Vice Presidents, one Treasurer, one Recording 
Secretary, one Corresponding Secretary, — to continue in office until 
the adoption of a constitution. 

A motion to appoint a committee of five to nominate officers for the 
association was carried. 

Messrs. Williams, Wallace, Huston, Sweet and Galloway, were 
chosen such committee. 

On motion, the following names were added: 

Misses Bacon, Morton and Loomis. 

The committee on nominations reported and were discharged. 

The election of officers then took place according to nominations, 
as follows: 
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President — Mr. A. S. Welch. 

Vice Presidents — Miss A. C. Rogers, Mr. H. B. Thayer. 

Recording Secretary — Mr. John Horner. 

Corresponding Secretary — Mr J. M. B. Sill. 

Treasurer — Mr. Henry Cheever. 

A committee of three was then elected, consisting of the President, 
Corresponding Secretary, and Mr. J. E. Bateman, who were instruct- 
ed to draft a constitution, and to report at first convention of the 
Association in 1853. 

Adjourned to meet at the call of the President. 



Ypsilanti, OcL 18th, 1852. 

The Chair stated that the object of the meeting was the election 
of committees, to report on the various topics connected with the in- 
terests of the association. The following committees were then 
elected: 

Committee on the best manner of teaching Elementary Read- 
ing — Miss A. C. Rogers, Miss Bacon, and Miss Holmes. 

On School Visitation — Messrs. Cayvette, Hodge and Beden. 

On Composition and Declamation — Messrs. Sill, Wheeler and 
Vincent. 

On the expediency of holding a Common School Celebration on 
the fifth of October, 1853 — Messrs. Farrand, Beden, and Miss Rus- 
sell 

On best method of teaching Geography — Messrs. Miller, Sweet, 
and Miss Kellogg. 

On giving Rewards in School — Messrs. Horner, Farley, and Miss 
Fisher. 

On Penmanship in Schools — Misses McKim, Burnett and Barker. 

On teaching Vocal Music in Schools — Misses Holmes, Russell and ' 
Thayer. 

On best method of Elementary Grammar — Messrs. Welch, Beards- 
ley, and Miss Rogers. 

On Orthography and Phonography — Messrs. Bateman, Gilluly, 
and Wallace. 

On Wages of Female Teachers — Misses Farley, Loomis, and Mr. 

Sill. 

16 
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On Regular Attendance in School — Messrs. Huston, Vincent and 
Armstrong. 

Voted, to lay a tax of 25 cents on each member of Association, to 
defray incidental expenses. 

Voted, that a committee of three be be elected to obtain Lectur- 
ers for the Association at its next convention. 

Elected, Messrs. Reed, Cheever and Welch. 

Adjourned, to meet at the call of the President. 

JOHN HORNER, 
Rec. Secretary, 

The Institute closed with addresses by the President to the Teach- 
ers, and by Miss Rogers, who has been appointed Assistant Princi- 
pal of the Female Department of the Normal School. 



AN ADDRESS 

Delivered before the State Teachers 9 Institute, held at the Normal School 
at Fpsilanti, Afkh. % October 1852, by A. S. Welch, A.M., 
pal of the State Normal School. 



WHAT CONSTITUTES THE TRUE TEACHER? 

The wants of society, whenever it has emerged from the gloom of 
barbarism, have given origin to various and distinct pursuits. Wher- 
ever the condition of man has been elevated, there has inevitable 
necessity created the physician and the philosopher, the lawyer and 
the statesman. And for these and similar departments of labor, a 
rigid preparatory course of study and discipline has been justly 
deemed indispensable. 

The disciple of Esculapius must fully comprehend the complicated 
laws of the human frame-work — must be skilled in the mysteiies of 
diagnosis and prognosis before he can safely administer pill or potion 
as specifics for disease. And in days of old, when men sought for 
idea] purity rather than practical worth — when philosophy was made 
a distinct pursuit for the intellectual and high-minded, before men 
ventured to teach its dogmas in the market, they dwelt long under. 
the porch, or walked in the groves of the academy, listening to the 
accents of wisdom from the lips of such teachers as Zeno and Plata 
Tbey had a wise notion in those days, that the Teacher, before he- 
instructs his pupils to soar, should be full-fledged himself. 
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A&d even in those days of hot-bed development, the Statesman, ii 
is thought, should have studied the principles of government — should 
understand their adaptation to the wants of society — should know 
something more, in short, than the mere art of ready declamation 
from the stump ; and the lawyer, before he can have much practical 
acquaintance with John Doe and Richard Roe, must have made 
some preparatory display before the justice — must at least have 
yawned away two or three years of his life over the precepts of 
Blacksto&e, and Chitty, and Kent. 

All this is as it should be. Every department of mental labor has. 
its peculiar duties, and whatever may be said of those gifts of genius, 
which adapt their possessor to a particular pursuit, still these duties 
can never be performed with eminent success without a careful ante- 
cedent analysis of the principles from which they spring. 

This fact men generally have recognized, and accordingly the pul- 
pit and the bar are inaccessible except through the ordeal of a rigid 
examination. 

But what a strange anomaly is presented when we look at the 
Teacher's profession. 

His test of qualification is the signature of men, who, from the 
nature of their pursuits, cannot generally be either accurate as schol- 
ars or familiar with the wants of the School-room, and whose certifi- 
cate is, too often, the certain result of a few formal interrogatories- 
Yet, are his labors less important in their results upon society? Has 
his office less dignity who^gives to immortal mind its moulding? Is 
his sphere contracted who has for his field of labor the mental 
world? 

In this age of rapid changes, of thrilling events, of influences tell- 
ing like an electric shock upon society, has he, say you, who forms 
the character of the thinker and the acter, a work of minor mo- 
ment? 

Yet it has come to pass that the Teacher's profession, though one 
of the highest and the noblest, presents a most motley assemblage,, 
exhibiting every shade of moral character, every variety of manner, 
every possible degree of mental attainment. The ploughman may 
abandon the plough and assume the badge of the pedagogue. The 
woodman may wield alternately the axe and ferrule. The young 
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female may pass as a teacher, those few intermediate years when 
mind is in the chrysalis state between the girl and the woman, and 
leare in the school-room her own careless, ^inaccurate habits, never 
to be eradicated; and the student of incipient manhood, whose finan- 
cial resources are low, reluctantly dropping his books, would fain 
betake himself, as a temporary relief, to the Teachers vocation, and 
while replenishing his empty pockets, stamps his crude hasty impress 
upon susceptible minds — an impress which must tell in its influence 
upon the character of the citizen, for time— upon the soul, for eternity. 
There has been, and is still to some extent, in our ranks, such a gla- 
ring want of true refinement — so much pretension without merit — 
pomposity of manner without purity of taste— so much self esteem 
without solid attainment, that no wonder the term school master is con- 
nected with associations which partake by no means of the sublime. 
The spurious dignity and affectation of learning which he sometimes 
assumes, are graphically set forth in that inimitable old poem, the 
"Deserted Village:" 1 

" A man severe he wu and stern to view, [ 

I knew him well and every truant knew, 

Well had the boding tremblers learned to trace 

The day's disaster in his morning face, 

FnE well they laughed with counterfeited glee 

At all his jokes, for many a joke had he, 

Full well the busy whisper circling round, 

Conveyed the dismal sidings when he frowned. 

Yet he was kind or if severe in aught, 

The love he bore to learning was in fault; 

The village all declared how much he knew, 

'T was certain he could write and cipher too, 

Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage, 

And e'en the story run that he could guage. 

In argu(ng too the parson owned his skill, 

For e'en though vanquished he could argue still, 

While words of wond'rous length and thundering sound 

Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around, 

And still they gazed and still the wonder grew, 

That one small head could carry all he knew." 

Yet it is a subject for congratulation that this state of things is 
gradually changing; that the importance of increased facilities for 
the training of the teacher, is catching the public eye ; that we have 
among us many bright ornaments to letters and learning — many lofty 
examples of moral {tignty and worth. We may regard the multi- 
plying of Teachers' Institutes; the establishment of Teachers' Sem- 
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inaries, and Normal Schools in other States, and the erection of this 
noble edifice in our own, as indications highly favorable to the eleva- 
tion of our calling. The formation of associations throughout our 
country — the number of men of cultivated minds, who are giving 
their hearts and lives to the cause, the wide circulation of educa- 
tional books and journals, may all be regarded as the harbingers of a 
better day. Yet, with all these, the grand work of the teacher is yet 
to be done— not in moulding others' minds, but his own, for "the 
fault, my friends, is not in our stars, but in ourselves, if we are under- 
lings." Need we be told that this work must be a generous seif- 
eultivatien? That the Teacher must himself be well educated? Bat 
what is it to be well educated? What the full signincenoe of this 
kaokaeyed term? I answer, it is a healthy, harmonious development 
of the man physioal, intellectual, moral. 

As that architecture is most in accordance with the principles of 
true taste which exhibits an exaot correspondence of parts to the 
whole, so that manhood is the most finished which is attained by the 
symmetrical growth of the whole trinonomial being. That would 
seem to be a true system, then, which should unite in just propor- 
tion these three departments of culture and discipline. 

Yet he would be a sad ultraist who should hold that in the present 
state of society, such a system could in any general sense be estab- 
lished or sustained. From the circumstances of some parents, and 
the ignorance of ethers, the early physical training of children is 
almost necessarily unsystematic and careless. Mothers oppressed 
with household cares, send their little ones, as a relief, to the teach- 
er, and that, too, at a time when nothing can compensate for the 
want of a mother's attention. The school -room is perverted to a nur- 
sery, where hard seats, unnatural postures, and long sittings, too often 
sow in infancy, the seeds of future disease. Others, in after yean, 
are subjected to a hazardous change of life, by sending them from 
homes, where they have had adequate exercise, to the boarding school 
or the academy, where strong influences are concentrated to secure 
intellectual growth, while physical education is utterly neglected* 
And after years of hard solitary toil for literary excellence, the poor 
student often finds too late that the only condition for usefulness to 
the world, nnd enjoyment to himself, is a sound mind in a sound 
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body. The world is beginning to learn that a great portion of its 
Bufferings arises from its own follies and not from God's providence. 
Periodical headaches, haggard dispepsies, craved spines, ghastly 
consumptions, and a host of chronic diseases, have arisen, as the in- 
evitable results of defective physical education. Like the Harpies 
of Phineus, they are sent to torment us — the legitimate offspring 1 of 
our own faults, the sure scourges of violated law. 

Ths business of the teacher presents constant temptation to seden- 
tary habits — to neglect of exercise in open air, which is too often fol- 
lowed by one of the protean forms of indigestion, unfitting him for 
bis labors. His relish for ordinary enjoyments is gone. D uties, oth- 
erwise pleasant, become burthensome; trifles light as air, are serious 
vexations. Testy, irritable, with a temper sourer than his stomach, 
he grows keenly sensitive to all the petty annoyances incident to his 
position, and soon looses that sympathy so necessary to bis success* 
No one is more unfit for the duties of the school-room than the 
peevish, billious, macerated dyspeptic. 

Unvarying cheerfulness, urbanity of manner, and kindness of feel- 
ing, are essential elements in the character of the true teacher. Noth- 
ing is more attractive to )he pupil than the countenance of an instruc- 
tor, animated with good will; and nothing conduces more to this state 
of mind than uniform good health. Its laws, then, we should care- 
fully study and rigidly obey; and by adequate exercise in open air, 
by regularity of bathing, of diet and rest, endeavor to preserve that 
sound condition of body which is a great blessing to all, but indis- 
pensable to us. 

The true teacher will be intellectually well educated. And by 
this, I mean not mere mental furniture, but that mental strength 
which is acquired by discipline. I mean neither variety nor extent 
of acquirement. No mind in the present condition of science, can 
contain its technicalities, much less can it master its details. The 
assumption of universal scholarship, has become absurd. Whoever . 
attempts to make his intellectual attainments co-extensive with the 
vast area of science, will diminish their depth in equal ratio, and 
finally attain only to a foppery of knowledge, more contemptible than 
the grossest ignorance. The universal scholar has become a carios- 
ity of antiquity, who lived and acted at a time when encyclopedias 
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were less extensive. His very name is the fossil of a period that is 
past, and can never return* To be intellectually well educated, is 
rather to possess a systematic, well directed mental activity — that 
habit of attention and reflection which, wherever directed, enables 
the student to probe the subject — the power of close/ accurate, con- 
secutive thought. 

No amount of text-book knowledge, as such— no memory of 
straggling undigested facts or details— no skimming of the area of 
knowledge of whatever sort, can make the genuine scholar or the in- 
dependent thinker. It is rather by investigating the relations of facts 
and things — by a close scrutiny of the reasons on which opinions are 
founded — by a rigid analysis of every subject brought before his 
attention — that the student, at last, attains to a genuine cultivation o^ 
intellect Such a student will show no slavish reliance upon text- 
books, no servile deference to the conclusions of another — he has 
studied not rules, but reasons — not simply the formulas of grammar, 
but the philosophy of language — not Davies' mathematics, as such. 
but as a systematic exhibition of truths which are founded in the re- 
lations of quantity. But farther, to secure a symetrical develope- 
ment of intellect, we should make proportionate attainments in the va- 
rious departments of knowledge. Every branch of literature con-' 
tributes harmoniously to this object. Most beautiful are the corres- 
pondencies between the inner and the outer worlds — the world of mat- 
ter and the world of mind. Every division of systematized knowledge, 
brings its peculiar quota to mental development, or rather all form in 
unison, so many avenues through which the mind can act, and by its 
own reaction, secure vigor, activity, growth. As the Gods of Mythol- 
ogy brought each his own product, to complete the armor of Hercu- 
les, so, in a manner, do the sciences furnish a complete mental armo- 
ry. In the study of the languages, the various inflections of grammar 
give a ready and retentive memory — its fullness of diction — a fluen- 
•y and precision in the use of words — a quick eye for nice shades of 
meaning. Its endless permutations of structure, furnish intense ex- 
ercise to the powers of perception, lend force and clearness to style, 
elevate and extend the range of thought, while its euphony and ele- 
gance, add those graces of mind which fit men for society and for 
wide influence. 
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The exactness of mathematics, on the other hand, begets an ac- 
curacy in habits of thought, a power «f fixed and prolonged attention. 
Both the analytical and the inductive methods, promote habits of 
careful reflection; and the perfect system of logic they furnish, tends 
more than any other study to expand and strengthen the powers of 
reason. The ornamental branches too, as music and drawing, hold 
no subordinate place; they unfold whatever is generous or noble in 
the soul, give delicacy of thought, refinement of feeling, a loving 
eye for the sublime and beautiful, and open a thousand sources of 
elevated enjoyment None of the great branches of learning, then, 
could well be spared from a perfect system of mental training. 

" To the scholar and lover of knowledge,/ says an eloquent wri- 
ter, " the sciences are a harmonious brotherhood — a golden circle, 
which he would fracture, with scarce less reluctance, than he would 
pluck from the heavenly system one of its glorious planets." Yet 
how often, my friends, is this golden circle, fractured by a sordid 
short-sighted ignorance. How often is a course of training, which 
tends to produce a mental monstrosity, fixed upon from the mer- 
cenary question — "will it pay? " Will it pay ? not in high aspira- 
tions for excellence — not in wide and generous views of life — not in 
an exquisite perception of the beautiful, the good, and the true — not 
in the elevated enjoyment found in all these, but in the paltry com- 
modity of dollars and cents. 

By some, even, the eccentricity of a distorted intellect is regarded 
an index of genius. The nose of the antagonist of Sancho Panza, 
which hid all his other features, was not in more ghastly dispropor- 
tion. Would we nourish an exuberance of limb or feature, until it 
amounts to deformity ? Would you fix the head of a giant upon the 
shoulders of a dwarf ? Would you send the child to a gymnasium) 
where the arm should be trained to an unseemly size, while the body 
is shriveled and shrunken ? 

Asin the physical, so in the mental world, it requires a proportion 
of parts to make a symetrical whole. Before we can give efficient 
instruction in particular branches, we must attain to a well balanced 
intellect* Before we can make the teacher, we must develop the man. 

The true teacher, then, should remember, that it is his to educate 
the whole mind, and not merely its peculiar adaptations. Agreeably 
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to this view, lie will aim to pursue, in their turn, the study of language, 
of mathematics, of natural science, with an equal zeal. He will dis- 
card, as well as may he, all hobbies. In every branch of learning, 
be will aim for accuracy, rather than extent of knowledge. In every 
branch of learning, he will be mindful that it is not the memory of 
words, and facts mdformulas, which gives finish to scholarship, but 
a thorough investigation of relations and reasons. And above all, 
will he remember that a high degree of mental excellence can be at- 
tained only by systematic application — by patient, unwearied, long 
continued study. But this accuracy as a scholar, in reference to 
branches taught, is vitally essential. In this regard, a thorough mas- 
tery of the subject is indispensable. 

A few failures on the part of the teacher, in any department of 
instruction, and the confidence of the pupil^ is forever impaired. 
This is, by no means, the most deplorable result. The loose mental 
habits of the teacher soon pervade the school-room. They are 
caught by the pupil like an infectious disease. Few, indeed, are, the 
exceptions to the general truth, "like preceptor, like pupil." Let the 
teacher leave no means untried to gain a full knowledge of whatever 
he teaches. Let that knowledge be ready, various, profound. Let 
him grasp the subject in all its principles and processes, its funda- 
mental truths and details. Let him look at it from all points of view, 
and under every angle of vision. Let him know it centre and sur- 
face, root, branch, fibre and fabric ; for there is no influence over the 
pupil more potent than that which springs from a well founded rep- 
utation for accurate aud finished scholarship. 

Thus furnished with a well educated intellect, with a competent 
knowledge of the subject taught, how shall the teacher so impart 
instruction as to secure the object at which all true systems of edu- 
cation aim? I answer, in a manner which shall interest the pupil, 
guide him in the path to proficiency, and induce him to think for him- 
self. On this subject, volumes might be written, and still each tea- 
cher would have his own peculiar method ; and methods are various, 
according to the endless diversity of mental habits. Yet all true 
methods must be based on certain known laws of the human mind, 
and however different in minor particulars, must agree in certain 
points, in regard to which, a few thoughts may not be without inter- 
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est. Nothing is now more trite and widely acknowledged, than the 
feet that the pupil mu6t be interested before he can make any con- 
siderable advancement. Other means, though for a time they may 
seem to succeed, are, ultimately, sure to fail. The only true motive 
for application, is the love of it. Compulsory study, like food with- 
out appetite, brings no healthy nutriment to the mind. The doctrine 
of mere compulsion, has long since exploded. The rod, as an incen- 
tive to study, and the whipping post of Puritan memory, are now 
among the barbarities of the past. Even though the pupil forces his 
mind to labor through fear, his performances generally amount to 
mere verbal recitations. To me, this is a matter of personal expe- 
rience. To this experience, I have before alluded ,* but as it illus- 
trates the point in question, permit me to repeat it. The reminiscen- 
ces of my early school-boy days are melancholy. Not the warm 
sympathy and kind encouragement of a generous teacher, attracted 
me to study. Fear chilled the curiosity which the elements of sci- 
ence naturally awaken in the child. The terrors of the rod were my 
only incentives to mental effort ; and its most cogent application 
was sure to follow a failure in verbatim recitation. Under such au- 
spices, I was soon able to repeat one of those clumsy old text-books 
on English grammar, from fly-leaf to finis, without a single mistake. 
I trammeled my memory with a multitude of words, of whose signi- 
ficance I knew little and cared less. I sung, with perfect readiness, 
a host of numbered rules, whose principles were a profund secret, 
and of whose application, I had not the remotest suspicion. And it 
was not till years afterward that I knew a preposition from a pronoun. 
Now, if this teacher had dropped the text-book, and kindly told me, 
in the simplest language, that the names of all objects around — of 
the chair, with its brokon legs — of the desk, carved with many a 
caricature of himself — of the paper wads pendant from the ceiling — 
of the old clock, that ticked the livelong day upon the shelf — that the 
name of each of these was a noun; with the proper encouragement 
to choose examples of it Tor myself, I should soon have been able to 
point out this part of speech, whenever I found it Then, by those 
simple methods of exhibiting truth, by the use of examples, which 
never fail to attract the child, I should soon have learned the nature 
of its properties. An easy definition of the verb should have fol- 
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lowed — that it says or declares something of the noun — "chairs fall '," 
"clocks tick;" here fall and /tc& each declares something ot the noon 
it follows. And this ndun is called its subject. Thus, by repetition, 
by review and re-review — by a great variety of attractive examples, 
I might soon have understood the relation of subject and verb — thus 
conquering the two essential elements of an English sentence. 

Thus, step by step, through a system of careful induction, may 
the pupil be led on from the simple to the more abstract truths of 
science, until he is ready to take up the text book with a strong in- 
terest in its contents. And this induction or uniting of elements to 
form an example of the truth sought, is the true method of giving 
instruction to the young mind. It furnishes its natural aliment 
properly prepared. It opens to the child a store-house of price- 
less treasures. It invests all tiresome technicalities with the ha- 
biliments of beauty. It presents a succession of novelties which 
stimulate curiosity and rivet his attention. The school-room is no 
longer a prison. The recitation has lost its terrors, and is a source, 
of constant delight. We are so constituted that our unceadng de- 
sire is to inquire, to search, to know. Science is full of beauties, 
endless in variety, falling upon the mind like melody upon the ear or 
beautiful coloring upon the return of the eye. He is indeed a dull 
teacher who cannot find them, an unwise one who will not use them* 
The pupil, then, should commence the study of the text-book with 
some antecedent knowledge. A hard, dry nomenclature should not 
be forced upon his attention all at once, but gradually, and blended 
with whatever is alluring. The good physician hides the bitterness, 
of his nostrums with those condiments which are pleasant to the pal- 
ate — why not the teacher? As far as may be, for the beginner, we 
should pluck the thorns from his pathway and strew its surface with 
flowers. But with the advanced pupil, the teacher should beware of 
teaching too much. Generally, his habits are formed, his attention 
is under control, daily study is as necessary as daily food, and there 
is little fear of a relapse. As the object of education is to make 
original thinkers, that method is the best, which while it leaves noth- 
ing in the recitation unsifted, elicits the most thought from the pupil 
and the least explanation from the teacher. That lesson affords the 
severest mental exercise which is mastered by unaided effort. Wring, 
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then, from his mind all you can. Explain the rest carefully, clearly. 
Encourage him to recite in his own language without the formality of 
question and answer, especially where questions are previously 
known. Questions are not arranged on the margin of text books for 
the true teacher, but for the drone. The mistaken idea has widely 
obtained, that when these are answered the subject is exhausted. 
Urge the pupil rather to an independent exposition of what he has 
learned. Beget in him that accuracy and thoroughness which grap- 
ple with the ideas of the lesson and make them his own. Teach him 
that facts are better than fancies, that one certainty is better than a 
thousand suspicions, that one principle understood in all its applica- 
tions is worth scores of lessons passed over in loose recitation. Tfcni 
as you encourage him patiently to overthrow every obstacle in hit 
onward course, see that you impress him with the fact that the great- 
er benefit flows not from the possession of knowledge, but from that 
mental discipline which arises from his efforts to acquire it. But in" 
tollectual qualification and didactic skill alone, are by no means suffi- 
cient. The teacher must possess those moral qualities which will 
give him a salutary influence in society, which secure the esteem of 
both parent and pupil, and enable him to sustain wholesome regula- 
tions and discipline. The teacher should look well to his reputation 
Opinion of character among men is somewhat like caloric, which, 
you know, in seeking its equilibrium, pervades all bodies equally. 
Essentially the same estimation of a man's capacity and worth will 
pervade the minds of all. Society soon assigns to each of its mem- 
bers his position, and that position is generally a true one. Reputa- 
tion, however much it may undulate, will at last find its true level 
and genuine point of rest. Especially to the teacher is it desirable 
that that point of rest should be high, since it will enable him to 
perform successfully the duties of his trust; but let him feel the con- 
viction that a reputation which has not its foundation in mora] char- 
acter, is evanescent and worthless. Reputation is the shadow of the 
man — character the substance. Seek you to develop the shadow 
while the substance is meager and dwarfish? He who would inflate 
his own reputation so that it is no longer the representative of real 
Worth, will find that by the unerring law of mental re-action, it will 
sink as far below its true standard when imperative occasion demands 
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a genuine exhibition of the man. Let him cultivate, antecedently, 
sterling qualities of bead and heart, and a just estimation of his 
character is sure to follow. But how are these qualities of the head 
and heart to be attained? I answer, my friends, in no way so sure? 
ly, as by personal piety. Whose range of observation is so narrow 
that it has not taught him how sincere piety refines and exalts the 
feelings, chastens the temper and contributes to its evenness, subdues 
the passions to the control of judgment, in short, crushes all that is 
low and groveling in man's nature, and deyelopes all that is noble 
and generous? What a perfect antidote to the annoyances of the 
school room can be found in the graces of the Christian. These the 
teacher needs — needs in common with all men as a man, but the 
more as a teacher, in the proportion as his labors are wider and 
more important in their results. Those qualities which give to their 
possessor an extended influence, will, in general, be available in se- 
curing good order. He who is highly esteemed, if he possess any 
degree of firmness, will be obeyed. In this regard more than any 
other, teachers are apt to be deficient, and schools a failure. Yet 
discipline is the school's vitality. There is an endless diversity Of 
theory and practice in the government of schools, yet how few are 
well governed. One teacher, a lady, perhaps, enters the school 
room with sensibilities too exquisite to inflict pain even by a look of 
severity or a word of reproof. So gentle and amiable and 8) mpa* 
thizing is she, that her eyes dissolve like April skies at the slightest 
symptom of suffering. Her feelings are of too tender a character 
to hurt the stubborn boy, who, during her pathetie exhortation to 
obedience, sits chuckling in conscious security behind his book; con- 
sequently the urchin soon, in a manner, takes charge of the school 
room himself, and plays off his pranks with perfect impunity. And 
though in his heart he loves his good natured tender hearted teadh* 
er, yet, if he obeys, it is in one of his gracious moods, and as a mere 
matter of favor. 

Another of the other sex perchance wears a heart as cold as Al- 
pine snows, a manner that chills like winter, and exhibits, in bis gov- 
ernment, a severity that never flinches or spares. His unbending 
sternness and promptness in the infliction of punishment produce 
their legitimate results. His brow never relaxes with a smile; he 
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strikes no chord of sympathy that vibrates to his own. Fear secures 
obedience, but also begets aversion and dislike. Each example is 
an unhappy extreme. The first, who would melt to submission bj 
the warmth of kindness alone, fails, yet secures the love of the pu- 
pil. The other, who would compel obedience by fear, succeeds, and 
is detested. Most teachers incline either to the one or the other 
Few settle upon that happy medium which the true teacher will al- 
ways rind. 

If these systems are skillfully blended the former will predominate, 
and the latter will seldom be needed. Rare indeed are the instances 
in which kindness alone will not avail, if the pupil is convinced that 
his teacher is a man of inflexible purpose. It is upon a want of de- 
cision, a mental weakness of the teacher, that the pupil bases his 
hopes of impunity. And if the teacher is quite deficient in energy 
and will, other qualities will not compensate for their absence. He 
has mistaken his calling. Govern then by gaining the affection of 
the child — by all those motives which appeal to his finer feelings — 
by whatever is interesting in recitation or attractive in the school 
room— by searching out patiently every avenue through which you 
can awaken a moral sensibility, but should all these fail, still govern. 
Without control of your pupils, your efforts will be comparatively 
fruitless. And that control must be entire. No form of democracy 
m which parent or pupil can cast a vote, will accomplish your ends. 
Tour government must be a monarchy that is absolute. And if, in 
maintaining it, any case of perverseness, invincible by all other 
means, should compel you to inflict punishment, let it be done 
promptly, always without anger, and never in the presence of the 
school Blunt not the sensibilities of the child by exhibitions of 
such a character. Avoid all scenes. Banish all instruments of 
pain from his view — they suggest constantly that he is to be whip- 
ped to his task like the southern slave. Let him understand that 
harsh measures are to be used only when his conduct compels it — 
then always and effectually. But in no one respeet will the teacher 
find a greater auxiliary in sustaining good discipline than by furnish- 
ing a perfect example of good order in himself. The example of 
quietness and perfect regularity of movement, of complete system in 
the arrangement of study and recitation, of punctual attention to ev" 
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ery duty in its allotted time, will insensibly exert more influence than 
a world of precept. The teacher should also be a model in manner. 
He should be firm in exacting whatever is due. In his deportment 
toward all, he should be gentle, cordial, sincere. He should harbor 
no prejudices. He should beget no suspicions of favoritism. He 
should preserve always an unvarying equanimity; never suffer him- 
self to be betrayed into violence of laogua ^e or gesture. la fine, the 
teacher should be, in the highest and widest sense of that (much 
abused) word, a gentleman. 

This is found in no peculiarity of dress cut after the Parisian mode; 
in no set forms of intercourse, modeled after some modern Chester- 
field, in no erectness of carriage or cast of mien, but rather in that 
good will to all which never wantonly injures the feelings of another, 
and which manifests itself in a thousand natural graces of manner, 
and all attractive. 

I would, of course, enjoin a becoming degree of attention to per- 
sonal appearance. Many there are who are so negligent in this re- 
gard, as to be a constant source of offence against good taste, and 
to furnish no bad example of Irving's well known Pedagogue, des- 
cribed with such exquisite felicity: 

"To see him striding along the profile of a hill with his clothes 
bagging and flapping around him, one might have mistaken him for 
the genius of famine descended upon the earth, or some scare-crow 
eloped from the corn-field." Such characters are not confined alto- 
gether to the region of the Hudson. I fear there are not few in our 
own State, who from their negligence in this regard, are prepared to 
act over again the legend of Sleepy Hollow in the character of Ich- 
abod Crane. The important points of dress are simplicity, neatness 
and comfort, with sufficient attention to style to avoid the imputation 
of oddity. Give it its due importance, and no more. 

And now, in hasty conclusion, let me earnestly urge you to obe- 
dience of the old precept of the Greek — "Know thyself." Analyze- 
rigidly your own character. Search carefully for your own faults, 
especially those which lie as obstacles to your professional success; 
and when found, thoroughly eradicate, them. Look for all that is 
evil in yourselves— but for all that is good in others. Cultivate al- 
ways the better feelings of your natures and you will impart those 
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feelings to those around you. Divest yourselves of all narrow 
minded prejudices. Extend constantly your range of thoughts. 1b 
all your labors as a teacher, never forget the well known maxim "a§ 
is the teacher, so is the school," and let your motto be, vivarn bene- 
facere. ' 



ADDRESS. 

BY MISS A. C. ROGERS. 

Ladies and Gentlemen of the Institute: 

When I returned to Ypsilanti a few days since, I little thought that 
I should be called upon to appear before you. Indeed, had I known 
it, I doubt whether I could have summoned the strength and resolu- 
tion deliberately to return. 

For several days, I hoped that the arrival of expected Lecturers 
would relieve me from what was a most painful and unlocked for 
necessity, but iu this we have all been disappointed, and it has only 
remained for me to take my place in the Institute, and do what I 
could under the circumstances, to relieve those who had already been 
so much overtasked. 

I throw myself entirely upon your kindness and consideration to 
make allowance for the evident haste and imperfection with which I 
am aware all the efforts I have made are too surely marked. / have 
snatched some moments from the hours due to iest and repose, to 
arrange a few thoughts which I wished to present to you, and if pos- 
sible, impress as deeply upon your minds as their importance appears 
to me to deserve. Should any hint here thrown out, prove beneficial 
to you who intend devoting yourselves to the business of teaching; 
any thought arouse you to consider more attentively the nature and 
importance of the duties you are ab^ut undertaking to discharge; 
any remark lead you to greater care, that your pupils thoroughly 
master what they attempt, I shall be richly rewarded for any labor, 
any sacrifice of personal feeling I may have made. 

There are periods in the lift* of every one, fraught with great and 
peculiar emotions, when the feelings of years seem crowded into a 
moment's space; epochs, * hen we stand for a time and take in at one 
view, a retrospective of the past, and a prospective survey of the 
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future. This is doubtless, to you, young Ladies and Gentlemen, 
one ot those periods of absorbing interest The subjects on which 
it has been the pleasing duty of your Instructors for a few brief days 
to spe ik, will soon no longer challenge your attention; with a con- 
sciousness of many accessions to your stock of knowledge, and much 
practical information gathered from a mutual interchange of person- 
al experience, you are about to go forth to your homes, and most of 
you to the business of instruction, with, it is hoped, additional pow- 
er to benefit others. 

But, unfortunately, there is perhaps no pursuit in life of which 
more erroneous opinions are formed in regard to the qualifications 
necessary to secure success, than that of teaching. Dr. Johnson as- 
serted that in his time, the art of teaching was as well understood 
as it ever could be; but in our day teaching is regarded as an ex- 
perimental science, and like all other experimental sciences, is held to 
be in a state of regular, gradual progression. Schools are establish- 
ed and Professors are appointed, as we to day see, to teach teachers 
how to teach. Books without number are written to aid those who 
intend to mike the training of young ideas the business of their 
lives. 

Teachers' Associations are organized, and Teachers' Conventions 
are held, in which the result of the experience of each is communi- 
cated for the benefit of all. With such aids and appurtenances, the 
public mind is filled with the expectation that there will arise a most 
illustrious r^ce of teachers; and it may be a matter of surprise that 
any one, and especially any one under such circumstances as the 
present, should venture to maintain the opinion that these adventitious 
aids are very far from being all that is necessary to the teacher, and 
that they may be of but little practical use in the business of teach- 
ing. 

It is in the primary schools that the young teacher makes the first 
trial of his powers, and if you come there from the Normal School, 
or from the study of books that profess to unfold the mysteries of 
managing and governing schools with no instinctive love for the oc- 
cupation, no generous and free sympathy with the feelings of children, 
Bad expect to become great teachern, you will find yourselves as much 
mistaken as Cassim in the Arabian tale, who in the cavern of treas- 
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tires, cried "open wheat, open barley," before tbe door which obeyed 
no sound but "open sesame." 

Sympathy with children is, I conceive, the sect el of success in teaching 
them. It is the open sesame to their hearts. There is a depth in the 
child's feelings which nothing bat sympathy can fathom ; and when 
this is wanting in a teacher, great talent and intense labor may be 
employed, I will not say absolutely in vain, but with very dubious 
success and feeble applause. 

This may perhaps explain to the misjudging friends of some prom- 
ising pedagogical aspirant, who has not attained the eminence they 
predicted at the beginning of his career, why their prophecies have 
not been fulfilled. They think that, with such powers as they believed 
their favorite to possess, and such advantages as they know he has 
enjoyed, there must have been some want of industry or perseverance, 
when probably there was none ; the cause of failure being doubtless 
to be found in his want of sympathy with children. 

It is not enough that you employ learning, abilities, aBd effort in 
teaching, unless your sympathies are fairly enlisted in the business 
You must throw into your work not your mind only but your heart 
also. 

If we would succeed in conveying instruction to the minds of oth- 
ers, we must participate in their pleasures and take pride in their im- 
provements. We must become as a child in our own feelings. We 
must cast off from our own hearts the impurity and frigidity which 
we contract in the world, where sad misanthropy, or gross selfishness, 
or low ambition, "freeze the genial currents of the soul." We must 
bring back the gentle remembrances of our youth, the half-forgotten 
delights of our childhood. We must remember, how in our own 
"early day," the simplicities of our nature, and the native tendencies 
of our soul, were nipped and chilled by the austerities of some un- 
sympathizing teacher, whose sway came like an "untimely frost" 
over our young aspirations. Such reminiscences will make us, when 
we undertake to teach children what we must be, 

"To all their virtues very ki«d, — 
To all their faults a little blind." 

if we would do much to improve the one or correct the other. 

It is said of the late Dr. Arnold, the model school teacher of the 
nineteenth century, that "his hold over his pupils was perfectly as- 
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tonishing. It was not so much an enthusiastic admiration of 

genius, or learning, or eloquence which stirred within them; it was a 

sympathetic thrill, caught from a spirit that was earnestly at work in 

the world, whose work was healthy, sustained and constantly carried 

forward in the fear of God — a work that was founded on a deep 

sense of its duty and its value." It is this sympathetic view of the 

mutual relations and obligations of the teacher and the taught, which 

converts the vexing and wearying monotony of the routine of daily 

instruction into a source of elevating and ennobling thought 

To one destitute of this sympathy, the business of teaching must 
become an irksome task; instead of a pleasurable and repaying em- 
ployment. Hence the fretfulness, irritability, and impatience which 
we sometimes find among those who have long devoted themselves to 
teaching. They become very exacting of their scholars, and very 
impatient when any one of them departs either to the right or left 
of the exact line. Such teachers will generally talk of their profess- 
ion as below their abilities, as one which affords no scope for the high- 
powers and elegant accomplishments of their minds. Nay, they will 
assert that these are an incumbrance; that they cannot bring down 
their understanding to the level of children, and that they are out of 
humor because children do not come up to theirs. 

They seem to find more pleasure in censuring than commending. 
They will, in a recitation, pass by all that is excellent, and hold up 
to view all that is defective. If anything is wrong, they will detect 
it with unerring instinct, and dart upon it with ravenous delight 
They are wholly insensible to the care and exercise it may have cost 
if it be not faultless. The painful study and toil all go for nothing 
with them, unless the task is perfected. For the wayward freaks, 
the nprorous mirth, and outbreaking mischief of children they have 
no toleration. They can discern no " spirit of good in things evil" 
They would have their school room as methodical as a Dutch garden,, 
where every shrub and bush is trained to grow after a certain rule,, 
and no refractory plant is permitted to rise above the general leveL 
It is this senseless admiration of order which the poet Crabbe, so* 
severely celebrates in these lines: 

" Still has this love of order found a place 

With all that's low, degrading, mean and base, 

With all that merits scorn, and all that needs disgrace. 
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la the cold miser, of all change afraid, 

Io pompous meat in public seat* obeyed, 

In bumble placemen and writers of dull tomes, 

Fanciers of flowers and pedagogic drones; 

Order in these is armor and defense, 

And lore of order serres in lack of tense." 

I would not be understood to depreciate or undervalue that spirt 
of order which harmonizes and brings into regularity and system the 
conflicting and disoordant elements of a schtool, nor will those wfo 
know me, suspect me of advocating confusion and irregularity; bat 
I speak of that narrow management which under the name of order, 
multiplies, without any reason, the regulations of the school room; 
that order which enforces numerous observances, no more necessary 
to good government, than was the washing of the Pharisees, to de- 
votion. 

No matter what merit a teacher possesses, no matter how well he 
may succeed in making his scholars learn, with these sticklers for 
order, nothing can atone for the want of it. 

They put one in mind of the German General who was a great 
admirer of order in military operations. He reviled Bonn parte for 
spoiling the science of war, wbich had been brought to such perfec- 
tion among the Dutch. " Why, in my day/' says he, •* we march- 
ed and countermarched all the summer, without gaining a single 
league, and then we went into winter quarters. And now comes an 
ignorant young man who flies about from Boulogne to Ulna, and 
from Ulna to the middle of Moravia, and fights battles in December. 
The whole system of his tactics is monstrously incorrect." In the 
same admiration of order, Dr. Silgreaves, in the Spy, complains of 
Capt Law ton that " he could never be taught to cut off a man's 
head scientifically;" and though in brave exploits he was never 
equaled in the regiment, yet " any one who so palpably lacked or- 
der was not fit for a commander." But the end of war is to conquer, 
not to exhibit beautiful tactics, the end of fighting to kill, and the 
end of teaching, to make scholars learn; and those means are the 
most correct and in the best order, which best accomplish these ends, 
and every successful teacher must, to some extent, have a method 
and order of his own. 

Nothing can be more different than the methods of conducting 
a school pursued by two teachers, one of whom possesses an instinct. 
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ive love of teaching, and that * 'fellow feeling which makes us wond- 
xous kind," and another who has no such sympathy — who teaches 
not from choice, but from compulsion, and under a prescribed and 
copied form. Let us enter the school room of the latter — all is prob- 
ably in good order ; apparently, a well arranged, well governed 
school. But look a moment longer. Observe the dull, uninterested 
aspect of those children in the fore-ground — the numbers on the upper 
benches, who with nose pinned to book, in seeming study, are culti- 
vating the art of drawing upon the blank leaves of their text books* 
or penciling notes to their companions, agreeing upon some method 
of deceiving their Argus-eyed teacher, and showing their smartness 
by breaking unperceived, over the restraints of school. 

A class comes forward for recitation — poorly prepared it may be. 
Mark their dogged, dissatisfied air. Hear the comments of theii 
teacher ; or, as it will afford us no pleasure, we will not stop to listen 
to them. But turn we to the school room of one of the former class 
Here, instead of finding a dull, listless, fidgety set of idlers, all are 
" instinct with spirit," full of gladness, animation and delight, and 
the school room instead of being regarded as an irksome den of im- 
prisonment becomes the very hall of liberty. In examining the class 
question and answer succeed each other wi^h cheerful briskness, the 
school room resounds with their clear unfaltering voices. You see 
that the teacher shares with his pupils (he pleasure and the pride of 
progress. So many hopes are realized, and so many new ones are 
awakened. Some words of approbation, encouragement or mild 
reproof, with which encouragement was sure to mingle, go around 
the class, and when the teacher's cheerful, clear explanations upon 
the subject are over, the children feel that the recitation is almost as 
pleasant as a fairy tale. Such a teacher will inspire his pupils with 
lore, reverence and confidence — they will look to his approbation as 
the most precious reward of their exertions, and all this will be ac- 
complished by sympathy and love unaffected, which, if not expressed 
in words, is most evident and overflowing in looks and acts. 

Among teachers otherwise equal!} well qualified, the one who 
possesses a sympathetic temperament, and that compound quality, or 
mult of several qualities, called tact, will exert the most influence, 
and do the most good. Hence sympathy is the first great lesson which 
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yon, as teachers, should learn. Unless you feel for and with then 
whom you teach, you can achieve nothing great or noble in your pro- 
fession. Your hand is upon that curious instrument, the human heart 
and if you touch it unskillfully, instead of bringing forth notes of 
ravishing melody, you will only awaken sounds of dissonance and 
discordance. 

Sympathy will give you an influence as powerful as the enchant- 
ment by which the magician was supposed to change at will, the 
passions of all who entered within the circle to which his influence 
extended. Even the turbulent and refractory yield unconsciously 
to the fascination, and when some untoward cause excites them to 
pause, they are astonished to look back and find that they have been 
obedient and happy. 

By the mere principle of sympathy all discord becomes concor- 
dant, the sullen are unconsciously made serene and pliable, the ar- 
dent have their energies properly directed, the timorous and dispon- 
dent are inspired with cheerful courage, and the ambitious are ani- 
mated and incited to effort. 

If you are sympathetic teachers, you will have a fund of warmth 
and kindness for all, and though you perceive their various merits 
and defects, yet partiality will never be shown, save the partiality 
which genius and merit always win from those who delight in the 
contemplation of rising excellence. 

6uch is the influence of sympathy in the school. If you have 
given even a very limited attention to school affairs, you will not, I 
think, charge me with having overrated its importance, or deny that 
sympathy with your school is essential to your success as teachers* 

Young ladies of the Institute, who are my more special care, and 
to whom is my more special mission, it is not necessary to explain to 
you the personal reasons that detained me from among you at your 
joyful opening. That has already been most kindly done, and you 
will all of you excuse an absence which was as sorrowful as it was 
unexpected, and which has deprived me of those opportunities of 
mingling with you and becoming personally acquainted, which I both 
expected and desired. 

Sympathy, young Ladies, is the bright cestus which will give you 
beauty, grace and attractioa Without it, neither personal charms nor 
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intellectual wealth, can render you in any high degree agreeable or 
useful; bat if to mental worth you add a sympathizing and gentle 
spirit, you possess a spell, which, 

" When the lip is faded, and the cheek 
Bobbed of its daintiness, when the form 
Witches the sense no more, and human love 
Falters in its idolatry, will hold 
Its strength unbroken, and go on 
Stealing anew the affections." 

Cultivate, if you desire success in teaching or happiness in life, a 
cheerful sympathetio spirit. % ' 

If I might draw the veil from the sacredness of sorrow, I could 
point you to one, as an example worthy of all imitation, whom it has 
ever been my glory and my pride to follow and to imitate; to whose 
example and to whose teachings I owe it, if I am worthy to stand 
in the place I occupy to day. In the memories of the past, mingled 
with deepest griefs, rises the vision of this most beloved sister and 
friend, 

" Even in the loveliest looks she wore " 

while yet a dweller upon earth. She was indeed such a character 
as might well serve as a model of intellectual and moral excellence, 
arid I would fain record a fitting tribute to her worth, but I cannot. 
Her memorial is in the hearts of those whom she labored all her 
life long to benefit. 

Never was any call upon her intellect or her heart disregarded. 
It was her highest happiness, and her abundant reward to know that 
she lived only to serve and benefit others. 

That her own sex should be educated and elevated was her most 
anxious wish, and to this end was directed the labors of her life; 
nor can I wish for myself or for you a more noble career than was 
hers. May you, like her, be ever ready to bear the burdens of oth-. 
ers, nor fear entering too keenly into their joys and sorrows. May 
you, as female teachers, cultivate as justly and truly the responsibil- 
ity which rests upon you. Upon your success in the profession you 
have chosen depends more than perhaps you at present realize. 

Although there are many who doubt the success of the experiment, 
still female teachers are now not unfrequently sought to supply our 
winter schools, and it is for you to establish your position, and dem- 
onstrate by your success in these schools that you are quite capable 
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of teaching them; for, as one has said, "doing a thing well proves 
your right to do it." Having established this vital point, it will not 
be difficult for you to change that of which you now with so moci 
reason and justice complain, the low rate of female wages. 

You will thus find that in the quiet, unpretending discharge of 
your daily duties, you have secured your rights, which it is verj 
unlikely you would ever have succeeded in doing by those noisy cru- 
sades and course clamorings, which in this age of the world areu* 
fortunately bringing so much discredit upon our sex. 

I know that the difficulties with which, as public teachers, you wiQ 
have to contend, will not permit you to do at once all that you would 
You must, in a great measure, conform to ancient usages, and eoi- 
tinue many customs which you would wish to see reformed. Toi 
must in a great measure be confined in your instructions to the course 
marked out in your text books, many of which are but indifferently 
adapted to children. But you can see to it, and insist upon it, thai 
when your pupils commence any study they begin at the beginning, 
and that what they attempt to learn they thoroughly master. Re- 
member that it should be your object not so much to communicate 
mere knowledge, as to arouse and strengthen the intellect that it may 
be able to carry on the work of acquisition independently. 

No pupils under your care should be permitted to load their mem- 
ories with terms they do not understand, or pass from one principle 
to another without thoroughly comprehending what they have gone 
over. If such a habit has been formed you should spare neither la- 
bor nor pains to break it up, and rescue the unfortunate from the in- 
evitable mental imbecility that must result from its continuanee. 
What can be more melancholy than to see individuals who have 
been drudging year after year, and are still ignorant of the first prin- 
ciples of that on which they have spent so much precious time and 
wearying toil. One hardly knows in such cases which is the pre- 
dominant feeling — pity for the wretched victim of misdirected effort, 
or indignation at the conduct of those who have assumed a task which 
the result shows they were either too indolent or too ignorant pro- 
perly to discharge. 

Superficiality is said to be the sin of the age ; one of the causes 
and symptoms of the impending age of barbarism predicted bj Kie- 
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buhr, and which Goethe said had arrived in his life time. This super- 
ficiality is the fault of teachers, and must continue till teachers firmly 
set themselves to resist it, and then it will soon disappear. The great 
difficulty is, that too many teachers are themselves superficial, and 
are content to remain as they are. If you would do much to improve 
others, you must constantly progress yourselves ; and it is certain 
that if you have learned to understand and task your own powers, the 
pleasure with which your efforts have been accompanied will prompt 
you to new exertions. And, as an incentive to continued progress 
yourself, and continued efforts for the improvement of others, con- 
sider how different is your own intellectual existence, now that you 
have become acquainted with your mental powers and capacities from 
what it was before you awakened to a consciousness of its powers 
and its destiny. We can form no conception of the state of mind 
before the work of acquisition commenced, any more than we can of 
the condition of the natural world before this goodly universe rose 
into being. We know time was when God alone existed, and that all 
beings that live, and all worlds that roll in space evolved from noth- 
ing, and we know too that the mightiest minds, before whom the mul- 
titude have bowed in adoration, or have blindly followed in crowds, 
as the waves of the sea follow the moon in her trackless course around 
the earth — these minds were once as void of thought as the most 
marked examples of infantile imbecility, and that their attainments have 
been the result of long continued and laborious acquisition. When we 
consider the number and variety* of the sciences with which a single 
mind is enriched, the multitude of languages of which it may obtain 
a mastery, and the literary treasures it may glean from those stores 
which genius has in every age contributed to amass, we cannot won- 
der at the exquisite construction and wonderful capacity of that intel- 
lect with which our Creator has endowed us, in common with the 
most highly gifted of our race, and an anxiety and ambition to culti- 
vate it to the highest degree, should animate us as it has, in every 
age, animated the wisest and best of our species. 

Remember, young ladies, that the point of perfection has never yet 
been attained; and if you are actuated by the spirit with which Caesar 
regarded his performances, whatever your circumstances or position, 
with you it will never find suspension or end. It was said of him* 
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that he thought nothing done while anything remained for him to do; 
and this was the secret which gave success to all his schemes, which 
spread the Roman banner over the remotest parts of Asia, reduced 
Gaul, subjugated Britain, pursued proud Pompey's army over the 
sands of Africa, and sent the sauad of his victories from the shores 
of every stream and sea in the then explored world. 

Let progress; uninterrupted and accelerated progress be your con- 
stant aim. Go on in the career of improvement with a perseverance 
which no difficulties can discourage, and no obstacles impede. Nev- 
er flatter yourselves into the conceit that your education is accom- 
plished, and that you have reached the point where the labor of 
mental culture may properly cease. That this may never be the 
case, and that you will constitute a band of intellectual laborers go- 
ing out through the length and breadth of the land, 1 sincerely hope. 
Carefully examine the ground you are to occupy, and with geo&e 
dignity and true feminine feeling, with a deep and constantly abiding 
sense of your responsibility to a higher than any earthly tribunal, 
perform your appointed work. Be not ambitious of notoriety and 
distinction. , 

Remember, that any honors which you might acquire out of your 
own appropriate position, can reflect no lustre upon your names, can 
bring no happiness to your hearts. You will never, I trust, be among 
the number of those who render themselves ridiculous by clamoring 
for rights. You will, feel that you have already all the rights you 
desire to exercise. You will be content quietly to enlarge the sphere 
of your exertions and influence by enlarging the area of your intel- 
lectual vision, and increasing your own moral strength. 
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Gentlemen — Pursuant to the Rules and Regulations of this Board, 
I have the honor to submit this, my Annual Report, in regard to the 
Public Schools of Detroit, and the general interests of Education in 
the Oity. 
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ORIGIN AND PROGRESS. 

Our Public School System has been in operation ten years. Pre- 
vious to the year 1841 there were no public schools in this City — 
with a population of ten thousand, including over two thousand 
children. By a careful examination at that time it was found that the 
interests of Education in the City were in a most deplorable condi- 
tion. There were a few private schools, but the greater part of the 
population seemed neither to care for, or to understand the benefits 
to be derived from Education. The great body of the children of 
the City were growing up in vice and crime, ready soon to fill the 
places of parents and citizens, without the first qualification for ei- 
ther — an intelligent mind. Measures were at once taken to reme- 
dy this great evil, and the result was the Act of the Legislature of, 
1842, under which, with such amendments as practical experience 
from time to time suggested, this Board and our present School Sys- 
tem were organized. At first there was considerable hostility to the 
System, grounded mainly upon the fear of increased taxation, with- 
out a corresponding benefit. But as Schools were established — as 
the system came to be developed, and its rich fruits became mani- 
fest, opposition gradually ceased, and the friends of Education had 
no serious obstacles to encounter, except such as were incident to a 
system in its infancy. These obstacles were met with resolution — the 
system was carried on — it has been brought to its present maturity, 
and, although still far from perfect, we may all point to our 
Public Schools as among the proudest monuments of our beloved 
City of the Straits. 

SCHOOL HOUSES. 

An additional room in the Capitol is all that has been added to 
the house accommodations of the Schools during the past year. In 
the First Ward we rent a room near the corner of Wayne and Con- 
gress Streets, where we have a Primary School of about one hun- 
dred, and the brick house owned by the Board on Abbott Street, in 
which a Middle and Primary School are kept, with an attendance 
of about two hundred and twenty-five. 

In the Second Ward we occupy the old University building and a 
wood house, belonging to the Board, standing on the same grounds. 
There are three schools, with an attendance of nearly one hundred 
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each, kept in these buildings. The title to the ground on which they 
stand is in dispute between the City and the State University. The 
University liberally granted us the use of the ground with the old 
building, for several years, and the City Authorities, since they ob- 
tained possession of them, have been equally liberal. 

We have no school in the Third Ward, as no room could be had 
except one so near the Second Ward schools as to occasion a thin 
attendance in all. In the Fourth Ward we own a lot and house on 
Fort Street, with two rooms, in which there is generally an attend- 
ance of about one hundred and sixty er seventy. The Colored 
School is kept in this Ward, in the African Episcopal Church — a 
splendid school room, which is rented at the moderate sum of forty 
dollars per annum. 

The Capitol School, in four departments, on the Union plan, with 
an attendance of seven hundred, is situated in the Fifth Ward; as 
also a house belonging to the Board, standing on West Park, in 
which there is usually an attendance of one hundred and twenty-five. 
In the Sixth Ward we own a lot and house on Miami Avenue, in 
which there are two excellent school rooms; and we rent three 
rooms— one near the corner of Brush and Macomb, one on Beaubien, 
north of Gratiot, and one on Gratiot, between Hastings and Rivard 
Streets. In the last term, there was in these five schools, an aggre- 
tgate attendance of four hundred and fifty. In the Seventh Ward 
we have the Union School, with an attendance of about four hun- 
dred, in three departments, in our brick house on Larned Street In. 
the Eighth Ward we own a small house on Seventh Street, in which 
about two hundred usually crowd themselves, literally upon one an- 
other. This part of the City is the most destitute of any in house 
accommodations. There is, in the Eighth Ward, a School Census 
probably of about five hundred. Many of these, for want of a place 
in their own Ward, crowd themselves into the First and Fifth, and 
oven into the Second Ward Schools. But a brighter day for this 
District is at hand. Soon after the Eighth Ward came into the City 
we purchased two lots — a beautiful site, on the corner of Sixth and 
Abbott Streets, at an expense of $800. On this spot a brick house, 
three stories high, with five excellent school, and several recitation 
rooms, has been erected during the past season. This house has cost 
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us #5,450. It is ready* to receive the seating, furniture, and furnace 
by which it is to be heated. These will cost, as is estimated, between 
twelve and fifteen hundred dollars, and then the house will be ready 
for the accommodation of six hundred scholars. This house is a 
decided improvement, in our school house architecture, and in this 
respect it will compare favorably with any in Detroit. It reflects 
eredit upon the mechanics who erected it, and is an ornament to the 
City. The Eighth Ward may well be proud of it. 

It will have been noticed that we rent a large part of our house 
accommoda ions. This we are compel le 1 to do for want of such as 
we own. But the system of renting is exceedingly detrimental to 
our System. W* are often compelled to pay high rents — to accept 
poor accommodations for want of better, and to locate our schools in 
places not the best for public accommodation. I cannot too strong- 
ly urge upon this Board, and upon the citizens generally, the propri- 
ety, in every point of view, of building and owning all the houses 
that may be necessary for the Public Schools, in order that the incon- 
venience and expense of rented houses may be entirely avoided. 

SMALL DISTRICTS. 

For several years the City was divided by the Board into small 
School Districts, each School having its arbitrary limits over which 
no scholar .was allowed to pass to any other school. This system 
occasioned considerable dissatisfaction, and it has been abandoned in 
practice. Parents often have a choice of teachers and schools. 
Scholars also have a similar choice, and when consistent with disci- 
pline, it is found best to gratify the choice. The best school limit in 
a city is that of numbers, leaving each scholar, at the commence- 
ment of the term, to go to what school he pleases, so that the one 
he chooses is not filled up to the number prescribed for it. This 
operates to the satisfaction of all, a prompt attention is secured, a 
better feeling is preserved, and scholars encounter their tasks more 
cheerfully. It has a salutary influence upon, the teacher also, who 
is made to feel that the attendance upon his particular school, and his 
own success, depend in a greater degree upon himself and his teach- 
ing. And finally, it prepares the way for the introduction of the 
best and most generally approved of all systems — 

THE UNION SYSTEM. 

This system operates upon (he principle of a division of labor- 
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principle well understood by intelligent men who have labor to be 
performed; and teaching is labor of a severe kind. In an ordinary 
school of seventy or eighty under one teacher, but not on the Union 
plan, every grade of studies, from the Alphabet up to Geometry, 
will be pursued by a corresponding number of classes. These will 
be many, but small, and therefore only a few minutes in a day ean 
be devoted to each. On the Union plan several hundred scholars in 
different departments are placed under the general superintendence 
of a principal teacher, and subject to his classification. This classifi- 
cation is based upon the degree of attainment in studies, entirely re- 
gardless of age or condition in life. It is so made that generally no 
two branches shall be pursued in any two departments. The class- 
es under the immediate charge of each teacher are large and bat lew 
in number, so that hours instead of minutes, may be devoted to each 
class in a day. Large numbers in the classes arouses a spirit of em- 
ulation, and while the advancement is more rapid, the drill is more 
thorough than under any other system. Promotion is held out as 
the reward of attainment, and scholars are regularly advanced from 
the infant classes and departments, through the higher grades, till 
they are finally sent into the world, fitted to encounter its difficulties 
and to fill its places of honor and trust. This System has also all 
the advantages of economy. Under it much more will be accom- 
plished by the same corps of teachers, while in house accommoda- 
tions, in fuel, cleansing and repairs, a very great saving is made. 

The School in the Capitol is our Model Union School. Few have 
attained to its high degree of excellence — none, we think, have sur- 
passed it. In tLe basement are two schools, containing one hundred 
each, of the infant department. The next higher department has 
one hundred. The third, occupying the old Representative Hall, 
has two hundred. The highest, occupying the old Senate Chamber, 
has also two hundred, making seven hundred in all, in four depart- 
ments. There are also in the building, rooms for recitation and oth- 
er uses, amply sufficient. To prevent confusion it has been found 
necesssry to establish a district for this School — bounded on the 
south by Congress Street, en the west by Cass, on the east by Bates 
and Withered Streets and Miami Avenue, and on the north by the 
northern line of the city. These limits are in force only during the 
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first vjeekof each term, after which any vacant seats may be filled 
from any part of the city. 

The Schools in the brick building in the Seventh Ward are orga- 
nized on the same plan, in three departments. It has also been found 
practicable, and therefore advisable, to bring Schools in the same 
sections of the city, though in different buildings, under the same 
system. Accordingly the two in the Fourth and the one in the Sixth 
"Ward, near the U. S. Barracks, have been placed under the super- 
intendence of the Principal of the Seventh Ward School, subject, as 
far as practicable, to his classification, and from which the advanced 
scholars are regularly drawn into the higher departments under his 
charge. The three schools in the Second Ward have also been simi- 
larly arranged in three grades under the! teacher of the Middle School. 
The same may be said of the schools on Miami Avenue, Brush and 
Beaubien Streets in the Sixth Ward, as also those of the First Ward, 
which are subject to the classification of the teachers of the Middle 
Schools in those Districts. While, therefore, we have not had the 
conveniences to carry the Union System fully into practice, we have 
so managed as to avail ourselves of many of its advantages. We 
have used the term Middle Schools, to designate a grade of schools 
indicated by it. This is a relative term, and I understand that it was 
contemplated, in the original formation of our System, that 

A HIGH SCHOOL 

Should be established as a part of it. This has been done in some 

of our sister cities, with results and prospects that are spoken of in 

the very highest terms— in terms even of enthusiasm. Applications 

have repeatedly been made to us to allow classes to be formed in- our 

Union Schools, for the study of the classics. We have never been 

able to grant the request, but if a High School were established we 

might. A High Public School, located in some central part of the 

city, into which our youth should be gathered by way of promotion 

from the other Public schools, without regard to condition in Rfe, or 

the artificial distinctions of society, and with reference to merit alone, 

would be the crowning work of our Free School System. Its perfect 

equality— its thorough course of study, and its high intellectual and 

moral tone would, if properly conducted, command the respect and 

the admiration of all. There our youthful mind would ripen into 
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maturity, and there would be gathered the rieh and abundant fruits 
of Popular Education. I believe the educational interests of the 
City demand such a school, and the demand ought to meet with a 
favorable response so soon as the affairs of the Board will admit 

MUMBEE OF SCHOOLS. 

We have twenty-five Schools under our charge, including the Col- 
ored School, and counting the different Departments. These are of 
ail grades, and as we have seen, have been brought as far as practi- 
cable, under the beneficial influence of the Union plan. Our schools 
have not been as thoroughly systemized as might be desirable. They 
have had sometimes to struggle for their very existence, and it hat 
-therefore been thought better, yea, absolutely necessary, to adapt our 
operations to actual circumstances, keeping some general plan in view, 
than to attempt to follow arbitrarily any particular system whatever. 
Under suoh a policy we have had a reasonable share of prosperity. 

COLORED SCHOOL. 

As early as the year 1841, a school for colored children was re- 
quired by law to be opened in the city, and it has been our policy to al- 
low to the colored population equal advantages in this respect with the 
whites. The Colored School was kept in the basement of the Afri- 
can Methodist Church, up to the year 1851. No rent was charged 
for the room by the proprietors of the church, who generously ap- 
propriated it to the purpose of educating the colored children. la 
1851 we were required to rent a room for this School The African 
Episcopal Church being offered the cheapest, and being the best room, 
was taken, at forty dollars per annum. The school was taught by 
W. C. Monroe, at the moderate salary of $260 a year. It had, at 
the last term* ninety-seven on its roll, and is in a flourishing coadkna. 
Adults attend it with the children^— manifesting a commendable de- 
sire to repair the defects, or supply the total want of educational 
advantages in early life. This school is under our general rules ad 
regulations, and is in no way distinguished from the other paUic 
schools of the city exoept in the cotor of its pupils. 

KuxBsa or soHOLAas. 

It is difficult to determine the exact number that receive instntasi 
m each year in our schools. The following are the numbers m the 
rolls at the sad of each tens, for the last three years : 
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April 20, 1850, 2.620 . 

July 27, " 2,267 

Dec. 21, " __?. ._ 2,372 

April 19, 1851, 2,739 

July 25, " _,_ Imperfect returns. 

Dec. 19, " .2,675 

April 10, 1852, 2,644 

July 23, " 2,690 

Dec. 18, " 2,783 

The schools so far as I have visited them, and been informed, are 
batter filled now than at any former time, so that we have in sohool 
the present term, probably not less than three thousand scholars.. 
Iu the annual statement published by the Board in February, 1849, 
it was estimated that 3,8*21 had attended the public schools in the 
course of the then preceding year. A similar estimate, published 
iu February, 1850, brought the number of the then preceding year, 
up to 4,000. A like estimate in 1851, made the number 4,250. The 
last annual statement, published one year ago, made the number for 
the year then closed, 4,729. From these several estimates it is fair 
to conclude, that at different times during the past year, five thou- 
sand children have received instruction in the public schools. When 
we add to these all those who have attended private and denomina- 
tional schools, it appears that the advantages of education have been, 
in various degrees, conferred upon the great body of the children of 
our city — a result that furnishes an ample reward for the care, anx- 
iety, and money our Public Schools have cost us. 

The ages of admission are from five to seventeen years. Both 
sexes occupying seats separately, are admitted into the same school 
rooms. This has been made a ground of objection, but it is difficult 
to determine upon what principles of morals or human nature, the 
objeotioD rests. A wise Creator has designed the sexes for each 
other's society, and who shall presume to thwart His system ? Let 
it be borne in mind that correct deportment towards equals and supe- 
riors, is among the cardinal objects of education. Let it also be 
borne ill mind that early training, by which boys and girls are taught 
the respect and deference, and tenderness that are due to each other 
in daily intercourse, is what, more than any thing else, makes home 

20 
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and the fireside in after life, the sweetest spot in this, our earthV 
existence. And what objection is there to t\)g schools operating is 
auxiliaries in this respect, to the domestic discipline at home? k 
the sexes, then, be brought into each other's society in school. Offer 
advantages result from it. A spirited competition, exceedingly be 
eficial to all parties, often springs up between boys and girls of tfc 
same class, to see which shall bear off its honors. I can see no good 
reason for a change in this regard. 

TEACHERS. 

The number of teachers, male and female, including a teacher 0:' 
music, in the employ of the Board during the past year, has beer 
thirty-two. These teachers are of every grade, from the advanced 
scholar selected to hear the recitations of a few classes, for a small 
compensation, up to the Principals of the Union Schools. Salaries 
are equally varied in amount, ranging from six hundred dollars dowr 
to one hundred per annum. In this respect more attention has been 
paid to our actual condition, than to sny fixed system. The great 
object has been to find a fit person to fill any given place, and to 
allow an adequate compensation therefor. 

As a general thing the salaries of our teachers are quite too low 
for the labor performed, particularly as the cost of living in the city 
is constantly rising. The other cities of the Union of an equal swe 
with ours, generally pay higher than we do ; the effect of which is to 
draw away the best teachers to other sections of the country. A just 
liberality in this regard is certainly our best policy. We want the 
best teachers we can get, and "the laborer is worthy of his hire." 

Appointments are made by the Board on the recommendation of 
the Committee on Teachers, after the applicant shall have passed a 
thorough examination in public, and received a certificate of qualifi- 
cation. The selection of teachers is a duty of the utmost importance 
and delicacy. There are always numerous applicants to fill a vacancy, 
many of whom are wholly unfit to fill the dignified office ot teacher, 
and who seeks it perhaps solely because for the time being they have 
"nothing else to do." Fiiends are apt, also, to be numerous, to press 
particular claims. But the opinion "that any one can teach a school," 
has been long since banished from the public mind. "As is the tea- 
cher, so will be the school." Money, house accomodations, and 
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laborate systems will utterly fail to make good schools, unless the 
iacber — the vital organ — be of the right stamp* A sufficient knowl- 
dgeof books is one thing. But to make a good teacher, a knowledge 
>f books — a proper development of the moral and intellectual man 
— an aptness to teach, to influence and to govern — a heart overflow- 
ing with love and kindness — all held in happy equipoise by a just 
sense of religious accountability, must unite in the same person. 
"Teachers should be models of excellence." Their attainments and 
deportment should entitle them to admission into the most accom- 
plished circles of society ; and there they should be always welcome. 
They should be originals in conduct and character, from which chil- 
dren may safely copy. We want our public schools to be pure foun- 
tains, from which shall flow perennially, all the ennobling qualities and 
virtues that enter into the composition of the perfect human charac- 
ter. Such they can be. Let us all resolve that they shall be. 

We have many teachers, of long and successful experience, who 
have nobly seconded our efforts, to bring our schools up to their 
proper standard. The teacher has no idle task; and the labors per- 
formed by some of ours are such as to wreck an ordinary constitu- 
tion. This should not be. We should have teachers enough so that 
the task of each should be reasonable. Many teach more hours than 
is required, rather than their schools shall fall behind. Some haye 
sunk under their labors, and been compelled to withdraw with health 
impaired; and the best, and in some degree, the only reward they 
can receive, is the consciousness of having performed no inconsider- 
able part in improving and elevating the condition of the human* 
race. 

terms' akd hours of daily teaching. 
Formerly, our School year was divided into four quarters, with 
one week vacation at the end of each; but it was found that the 
Christmas recess, and also one allowed in the warmest season in 
summer, not occurring at the end of the quarters, occasioned great 
confusion, and almost entirely disorganized the schools. A change 
was therefore made, by which the School year was divided into 
three Terms, as follows: TJie first commencing on the third Monday 
after the second Saturday in April, and ending on the fourth Satur- 
day in July; the second commencing on the fifth Monday after the 
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fourth Saturday in July, and ending the Saturday next before Clair 
mas; and the third commencing on the first Monday after Hxe fe 
day of January, and ending the second Saturday in April. TL 
gives us forty-four weeks' schooling in a year, with vacations of tr 
weeks each at Christmas and in April, and one of four weeks in A: 
gust This division works well. No schools are kept on Saturday: 
The hours for daily teaching are six. What particular six hoars .. 
the day is not deemed material, so that the teacher consults the con 
venience of parents and children as well as his own, and so that the 
full time is kept 

PUNCTUALTXT AND REGULARITY. 

The want of punctuality and regularity of attendance is a very 
great evil in our schools. It seems next to impossible to make pa- 
rents feel the necessity of having their children prompt at the min- . 
ute when school is to commence, and of keeping them there everj 
day, regardless of any domestic inconvenience. It is careless/r 
thought that " a very few minutes " delay, now and then, with an 
occasional day or half-day's absence, can make no great difference. 
"What is the use of being so mighty exact?" It is of very great 
" use." Under the Union System, as we have seen, classes are 
large, ranging, say, from twenty to fifty eaeh, and the attendance in 
each school is counted by hundreds, so that many have to suffer for 
the sins of a few. It is a terrible annoyance to have scholars com- 
ing-in, and thundering with heavy feet across the school room, after 
studies and recitations have commenced. It is still more annoying 
to the teacher, the class, and the school, to have in every class, at 
every recitation, several "available" candidates for the "dunce 
block," by reason of a constant faltering and failure in recitation, 
occasioned by tardiness, irregularity, and in many cases by truancy. 
The pupil not only falls behind s, becomes discouraged, and loses all 
interest in books, but hangs as a dead weight upon his class. He 
destroys its general symmetry and its sympathy. He keeps it in the 
background, and keeps down the standard generally, of Common 
School Education, till he is finally expelled from the School, and let 
loose upon society, a pest and a barbarian. Nor is this all; fixed 
habits of promptitude and regularity are among the most essentia] 
4< elements of success " in all the various avocations in life. With- 
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at them, youth must expect to fail in this age of spirited, intelligent, 
nd universal competition. The school is the place to acquire such 
Labits — at least not to lose them; and the parent and teacher, the 
tome and the school, should unite and be brought into a strict alli- 
ance, " offensive and defensive," for their universal culture. 

By reference to the School rolls it will be seen that an average of 
nore than one-quarter of the enrolled school attendance is absent 
3very day. Nor are the absentees a certain few only; nearly every 
scholar in school must be reckoned among them at different times. 
By this aggregate irregularity, more than one-quarter, probably one- 
third, of the solid benefits that might be derived from our School 
system, are lost What would tax-payers think of us, if we should 
throw away one-fourth of our school money every year? And yet 
parents and those very tax-payers do this every day, by neglecting 
to enforce the regular attendance of their children. In some neigh- 
boring cities a rule has been established and enforced, to close the 
door for the day against all scholars who do not arrive within a cer- 
tain time, say ten minutes, after the time fixed for opening the school. 
This rule, though at first severe in its operation, has been found to 
\ have a most salutary effect, and it is well worthy our consideration 
whether some such rule should not be adopted by us. 

SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 

Good order is the first requisite of a school, and a capacity to gov- 
ern is among the most essential qualities of a good teacher. Disor- 
derly scholars are generally fresh recruits from ill-governed families- 
at home — they are rarely to be met with among those who, from an 
early period in life, have been kept under the restraints of well con- 
ducted schools. It is thought best to keep the rod of correction 
suspended over a school, by granting authority to use it in case of 
necessity; but the pupil must be next to incorrigible who shall re- 
quire a practical illustration of its virtues. Teachers are advised to 
resort to corporal puhishment but seldom, and never unless there 
shall be urgent reason for it Experience has shown that it is better 
i to suspend the disorderly, and finally to expel them if necessary, 
leaving the parents at home to apply the proper corrections. While 
i this answers the purpose of punishment, it removes all ground of 
complaint against the teacher < — it brings the conduct of the pupil di~ 
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redly under the eye of tke parent, and creates a more intimate 
lionship between the parent and the school. 

TEXT BOOKS. 

I am not aware of any change made in our list of Text Books ii 
the past year, except to substitute Greenleaf's Common 8chool Arni 
noetic, in the place of Thompson's. Frequent changes of Tcr 
Books are injurious, and are made the ground of complaint Boo* 
publishers and agenis, are always at hand, with good advice; be 
that a book, proposed to be substituted in the place of one in useourf 
be better, should never induce a change. While on the one hand, 
we should not close the door against improvement, we should never 
make a change unless a clear and positive advantage is to be gained 
A uniformity of Text Books is desirable, and therefore I think it best 
that we should adopt the books recommended by the State Superior . 
tendent, so far as may be consistent with a sense of duty, and with > 
the due exercise of our own judgment in the matter. Our Text 
Books have all been selected in obedience to our standing rule that 
" no books of a sectarian character shall be adopted or used in any 
of the schools of the Board." 

The Bible has not been placed in our list of Text Books, nor has 
it been excluded from school. I can see no reason why it should be 
excluded. On the other hand there are Btrong reasons why it should j 
adorn the table of every teacher, and the desk of every scholar that 
is capable of reading it. A teacher should not be allowed to explain 
or comment upon any part of it, with a view to sustain or elucidate 
his own peculiar opinions, in schools made up of all denominations; 
but every teacher should be allowed to read a portion of it in school 
every day, if, indeed, they should not be requested, and even requi- 
red so to do. The Bible is the very last book that any one need be 
afraid of. And such seems to have been the opinion of this 
Board since 1845, when it resolved that there was nothing in otf 
rules and regulations, conflicting with the right of every teacher to 
" open his or her school by reading, without note or comment, from 
any version of the Bible they may choose, either Catholic or Prot- 
estant" 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

The course of study pursued in our schools may be determined 
by reference to the list of Text Books. 



It runs through the English range of the usual academic course. 
sommencing with the alphabet and spelling, the pupil is pressed 
>rward as fast as a mastery of the successive branches will allow, 
brough reading, geography, mental arithmetic, grammar, ancient 
md modern history, higher arithmetic, algebra, geometry, natural 
ind mental philosophy, astronomy, composition, elocution, book keep- 
ing, surveying, music, (fee, <fcc. "The very highest attainment in all 
bbese studies is reached, and the most difficult and abtruse mathe- 
matical and geometrical problems, as also the working out of eclip- 
ses, may be seen in diagrams, as the work of the scholars, at every 
public examination." As has already been seen, the Classics have 
not been introduced, nor can they be, probably, until a High School 
shall bfe established. 

vocal music 
Has been introduced into our Schools, but to a very limited extent. 
A Teacher of Music has been employed in our Union Schools only 
a few weeks next before the annual examinations; but enough has 
been done to show the important bearing of music in the formation 
of the human character. "While it improves and elevates the feel- 
ings of the pupil, it softens the asperities of his nature, and awakens 
sympathies, which, but for the melody of the human voice, would 
never have been excited. It tends to promote ardor and cheerful- 
ness in School, and the time abstracted from other studies by this 
exercise, is more than made up by the increased vigor and mental 
activity with which the pupil returns to his ordinary lessons." 
There has been considerable opposition among us, to music in school. 
Parents have often said to me that they did not send their children 
there to learn to sing. But music in school "is no new thing," 
having been practiced and approved in the oldest school systems for 
ages; and the best judges esteem it an essential and most valuable 
part of education, "as it gives a character to every other study." 
We should teach Vocal Music regularly in our schools. Ordinary 
teachers can generally lead in these exercises, and when a Music 
Teacher is not employed, they should be required so to do, as far 
as they are able, and to make them a part of the daily routine of 
exercises. When a teacher is to be employed, that applicant who, 
all other qualifications being equal, is able and willing to give in- 
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structions and exercises in singing, should be preferred. No doak 
the capacities to acquire a knowledge of music, are as diversified c 
are the capacities to acquire any other branch of knowledge; but i 
long experience has established the fact that all may acquire a 
And no exhibition is more beautiful and touching than to hear i 
school of two or three hundred children unite their voices in sorc 
pathetic or patriotic air. 

MORAL EDUCATION. 

On the subject of Mora] Instruction in our Public Schools, I can- 
not do better than to embody, in a condensed form, and combrae 
with my own, sentiments which I find in the able Annual Report U 
the Superintendent of Public Schools of the City of Rochester, pre- 
sented March 1, 1852 — a Report to which, as also to one for tne year 
1851, received from Cincinnati, I am indebted for much valuable] 
and most interesting information. j 

As the young mind constantly receives impressions for good or 
evil, from the manners, habits, and characters of its teachers, greai 
care should be taken to secure instructors whose moral worth, as 
well as intellectual culture, commands respect. "An acquaintance 
with the daily exercises in our Schools, must satisfy all that moral 
education is by no means omitted. Could the good effected by lop- 
ping of! baneful habits, and the engrafting of more elevated thoughts 
and aspirations, in the minds of those upon whom our school disci- 
pline is constantly operating, be portrayed with the vividness of their 
reality, a picture would be presented of the highest interest" Those 
School exercises in which the prevailing sentiment is exhibited, man- 
ifest a high regard for rights and an abhorrence for wrong. The praise 
of virtue — the consequences of evil — the social duties, and the rev- 
erence due to the Creator, are the elevating themes of composition. 
Our School exercises tend powerfully to impress upon the young, the 
duties they owe their fellow creatures, and their obligation to the 
Great Author of their being. These are undeniable facts; and 
therefore the charge of infidelity sometimes brought against our 
Public Schools, must be based upon information gained elsewhere, 
than from the schools themselves. Our whole scheme of public in- 
struction is a grand and sublime system for the improvement of the 
moral and intellectual condition of bur race. While it is not secta- 
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rian, it is the broad foundation upon which Christianity must rest; 
for Christianity is a rational system, and intelligence must lie at the 
foundation of every rational system. Secular education, when con- 
ducted as ours is, upon sound principles of morality, is not irtjurwus^ 
though unaccompanied by positive religious agencies. It purifies 
the soul and cherishes the most ennobling sentiments; while, to 
pla<^e our schools under positive religious agencies, would be pla- 
cing the youth of the nation, and very soon after, the nation itself, 
under ecclesiastical supremacy. 

What have public schools to do with religious or sectarian pecu- 
liarities? As well might you teach in school, the partisan creeds of 
the day, instead of a lofty and universal nationality. And why should 
the confidence of the religious community be impaired in our schools 
by reason of the very unsectarian impartiality that should command 
the fullest confidence of all? "Neither the schools nor the friends of 
the schools, are the enemies of religion or of religious instruction, 
but the friends of both." And all are designed to walk hand in hand 
in carrying on the world's civilization. "Children are in school six 
hours a day — five days in a week, and forty-four weeks in a year — 
which, after deducting eight hours for sleep, is less than one-fourth 
of the time, leaving more than three-fourths of their waking hours 
within the reach of religious instruction and influence. If there be 
any religious denominations who are willing to admit, that parental 
and family instruction and example — the church and its officers and 
rituals, during three-fourths of the time, are not able to withstand the 
silent heresies of horn-books and grammars, during the other fourth, 
they will find it difficult to persuade many that their religion is the 
special favorite of heaven. Can it be necessary in this age of the 
world, to exorcise the multiplication table — to cast out devils from or- 
thography, etymology, syntax and prosody, and to protect the youth- 
ful mind against heresies and infidelity that lurk in penmanship and 
arithmetic? It is not so. It is a transparent fallacy, that there is 
anything in learning, no matter how rudimental or how profound, 
that is inconsistent with religion." 

PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS. 

Our annual examinations take place at the close of the Fall term 
—during the week next before Christmas. The public are becoming 
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more and more interested in tbese examinations. Tax-payers come 
into see what disposition I as been made of their money. Parents 
come in to > •■•*•*- ihe progress of their children, and to encourage 
them. 'The patriot and the philanthropist come in to see what hopes 
may be justly entertained tor tluir country and their race in after 
ages. I'd.- ehris a i comes in to dete<*,r, with searching glance, any- 
thing which may be predjudicial to religion, and to approve whatever 
may tend to prepare the way tor ihe spread and universal reception 
of Christianity. Tae last examinations, as a general thing, have ex- 
hibited ^h satisfactory results. Methods of teaching, which along 
experience have sanctioned, have brrn pursued. A general proi- 
ciency, highly creditable to the pupils, has rewarded the toils of the 
teacher, a i « ■ u*- cares and anxieties of those who have our public 
schools under their immediate charge ; and the public mind has been 
confirmed in the sentimen', that a well-conducted plan of public in- 
struction is a most essential part of our social and political system. 

LIBRARIES. 

This R ard is authorized by law to establish a *' District Lihrary." 
The intention of this law is highly commendable. It is to bring the 
means of general information within the reach of all, alter a coarse 
of e It men tary instruction shall have prepared them for it Ass 
general thing, every school district ought to have a library to which 
not only children and teachers, bur adults generally, may resort A 
taste for reading would thus be cherished and extended, and many 
would be supplied with invaluable treasures of knowledge that would 
otherwise be beyond their reach. By such means, the intellectual 
and moral culture of the people would be carried on by a gradual 
transition, until they should arrive at a full and commanding matu- 
rity. We have not yet established a District Library, because thus 
to apply part of our liar ted pecuniary resources, would caus'j other 
interests of more immediate and pressing necessity, to suffer; and for 
the further reason, that we have in our city numerous public libra- 
ries, to which access may be had for a moderate sum. We ought, 
however, to establish one, as soon as the means under oar control 
will admit. We ought in this manner, as the law intended we should, 
to throw the door to the attainment of knowledge wide open to every 
one, without money and without price. 
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EXPENSE OF THE SYSTEM. 

The resources which sustain our City Schools, are an annual tax 
of two hundred dollars, for library purposes; an annual tax of one 
dollar for every child in the city between the ages of four and eight- 
een years, and our proportion of the proceeds of the State Primary 
School Fund — amounting, in the year 1852, to a fraction over forty- 
three cents per scholar. These are barely sufficient to defray the 
ordinary expenses of the system, not including an extra tax of $1, 
500 (a sum entirely inadequate) authorized to be levied annually, 
if required, for building purposes. The ordinary public expense, 
therefore, annually, of educating the children of the city, is less than 
one dollar and fifty cents each; of which a fraction over one dollar 
for each scholar, is sustained by the city itself Objection has been 
made, but I think without just grounds, to the tax of one dollar for 
every child in the city between certain ages. It is not a capitation tax; 
it is levied upon the taxable property of the city, like other taxes, 
and the reference to the census of each year, is only a convenient 
way of arriving at the sum, which is constantly changing with the 
number of our population, that may be required in the given year 
for school purposes. As the city increases, its educational wants in- 
crease, and the supplies must keep pace with them. I have exam- 
ined the school reports of several other cities of the Union. In some 
of them, the average expense per scholar is over six dollars per 
annum. I have found none whose average is as low as ours. No 
equal amount of money produces so rich a return; and indeed the 
cost of our public schools seems to sink into utter insignificance when 
compared with the inestimable 

BENEFITS OF THE SYSTEM. 

I have known several families to move into the city in order to get 
the benefits of our schools, thereby increasing its productive industry 
and its business. And who shall undertake to estimate our city's 
increase in enterprise, wealth and happiness, on account, directly and 
indirectly, of our noble school system. No doubt an intelligent out- 
law is more dangerous than an ignorant h one, but there can be no 
question whatever, that a well-conducted system of education de- 
creases the amount of crime; and it is not at all improbable that the 
whole expense of our school system is saved, in what, without it, 
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would be the expense of administering the criminal code. The more 
a man is raised by education, above the condition of the brute, the 
more he will respect himself, the rights of his fellow men, and the 
law. The same may be said of the poor supported at public ex- 
pense. It is a fact well understood, that the great majority of our 
public paupers are among those who have not received the benefits 
of popular education. An educated man, visited by misfortune, can 
always make a shift to retrieve his affairs and reach again the road to 
prosperity. Financial and commercial embarrassments may sweep 
over the country, prostrating the best laid plans, and blasting the best 
hopes and prospects; but the man of intelligence, having confidence 
in himself, will inspire confidence in his fellow men, and will rise 
above the wreck of fortune, while the man without education will 
sink into despondency, degradation and crime. 

As has been said by the Hon. J. D. Pierce, the first Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction in this State, " We must educate, or forge 
bolts, bars and chains. One system or the other we must adopt; 
there is and can be no alternative. Besides the experience of aO 
the past — of all ages and nations — demonstrates that it is more eco- 
nomical, much less expensive to educate the young and form them 
to high and moral principles and conduct, than to support paupers, 
restrain, imprison and punish aged criminals. If the people of Mi- 
chigan, instead of bequeathing to their children the noble inheritance 
derived from a high-minded, intelligent, moral and religious ances- 
try, wish to see them cast down from that high elevation on which 
they now stand, and become ignorant, debased, and poverty-stricken, 
the dupes of a selfish priesthood, the serfs of an avaricious oligarchy, 
or the fit instruments of an ambitious military despotism, they have 
only to dismiss their teachers, burn up their books and school-houses, 
and abrogate all laws for the support of schools, and in a few short 
years the work is done." In the same strain, Kent has said — "A 
father who sends his son into the world uneducated, without skill in 
any art or science, does a great injury to mankind, as well as to his 
own family, for he defrauds the community of a useful citizen, and 
bequeaths to it a nuisance." 

That men, without education, cannot long be freemen, is but too 
well demonstrated in the past history of the world; and a reading, 
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reflecting, and intelligent people cannot long remain slaves. Our sys- 
tem of government imperatively requires intelligence to support it. 
In the eye of the law all men are equal. All have an equal voice in 
making the law, and in the appointment or election of officers' to ex- 
ecute it. In. our free country, every variety of questions are con- 
stantly coming up — some of vast interest and importance, and many 
of the utmost intricacy and complication. For the determination of 
these questions, appeals are often made directly to the people, for 
their, judgment, their influence, their signatures and their votes. The 
people, as the source of all power, are asked to decide what shall be 
the public policy, and what the law of the land. In order then, that 
wisdom may guide us as a community, intelligence must reside with 
the mass of the people. Every child, as he grows up to manhood, 
must be vested with the power to examine, reflect and determine for 
himself. The power to determine, without the mental discipline and 
information necessary to. arrive at correct conclusions, will but lead 
our Republic in the train of those which have gone before, to anar- 
chy and despotism. No place is so well adapted to impart this intel- 
ligence and power as the Public School. Here, all of every nation, 
creed, and condition in Jife, meet on common ground. Here, the 
spirit of equality, unalloyed, reigns supreme. Here, the paths of 
wisdom, of patriotism, and of virtue are pointed out. And here, in 
the public school, is the place where the destiny of the American 
republic is to be determined. 

The impulse which universal education gives to the mental activ- 
ity of a nation, is beyond all estimate. It is this that has made our 
national prosperity outstrip that of any other nation or country on the 
globe. What is more morally sublime than to see a whole nation, 
composed of millions of bright intellects — each having the whole 
range of science and knowledge placed within his reach by an early 
elementary training — all pressing eagerly forward, with a reasonable 
prospect of ultimate success, in the pursuit of wordly comfort, wealth 
and fame? What but this has filled our Patent Office at Washing- 
ton, with a wilderness of curious and useful inventions? What but 
this has interlaced our whole country together with plank roads, 
and railroads and canals? What but this has plucked the lightning 
from the heavens, and harnessed it for the race of thought? What 
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batthif has brought our original thirteen States up to thirty -one; 
brought our empire and civilization oyer the Alleghaniea — filling up 
the regions of the lakes and the Mississippi valley — and finally car- 
ried them across the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific, where they 
greet those of the Islands and the continent of Asia? What, 
finally, has made this nation great, and this people happy above 
every other people? What has done it all but the Frbb School 
Housb? where the youthful mind is first awakened to a sense of its 
own powers and dignity, and where it has become enamored with 
the pursuit of knowledge. 

Gentlemen — I congratulate you on what you have done. By s 
long course of care and anxiety, the foundations of a noble system 
have been laid. But the same care, vigilance and anxiety are necessa- 
ry in future, in order that the system msy be preserved, and that it 
may be brought out in its full and beautifnl proportions. Grand 
schemes of popular education will profit little, unless the minute de- 
tails of every school and school district are carefully attended to. The 
office of School Inspector is not properly filled without labor, and 
men must take hold of this subject, who are willing to devote time, and 
to suffer anxieties and perplexities. To this Board the highest of our 
public trusts is committed — the care and formation, and development 
of our public youthful mind. And to what nobler purpose can our 
time and energies be devoted? Yea, what richer rewards for iabor 
than this affords— the consciousness of having conferred untold 
blessing on our country and on our race. % 

UBT OF TUT BOOKS ADOPTED BT THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF DETROIT. 

Town's Spelling Book. 

McGuffey's Primer, and Eclectic Series of Readers. 
Parker's Rhetorical Reader. 

Davies' Algebra and Geometry, including Davies' Bourdon and 
Legendre. 

Colburn's Mental Arithmetic. 
Greenleaf 's Common School Arithmetic. 
WUlard's School History. 
Willard's Historical Guide. 
Robbin'8 Outlines of History. 
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Mitcbei]'* Series of Geographies. 

Wells' Grammar. 

Hazen's Detiner. 

Watts on the Mind. 

Mclntyre'8 Astronomy and Treatise on the Globes. 

Parker's First Lessons in Philosophy. 

Parker's Natural Philosophy. 

Cutter's Physiology. 

Parley's First Book of H story. 

Brockelsbee's Elements of M teorology. 

M tv hew'** Book keeping. 

Clarke's Elements ot Drawing. 

Root's Writing Series, and M*<h<ws' Penmanship. 



UNION SCHOOLS. 



This class of schools in our State are established in the villages. 
They are under the same system, and governed mainly by the same 
general laws. Reports are received from the directors in chi- of 
these schools, public money i» distributed aul oihei moneys raised 
in the same manner. The reports of the directors, tin* ever, in ac- 
cordance with the bla ik forms heretofore distributed, have nor inclu- 
ded any general account of ih» ir situation and progress. This cam 
only be attained in two ways — either by personal visitation, or by 
reports prepared by the school oUcers or teachers, and transmitted 
to the office of Superintendent of Public Instruc ion. In compliance 
with the solicita ion of the Superintendent, Mr. Wright, of the Bat- 
tle Creek Union School, has furnished the foil j wing communication. 
The officers and teachers ot U ion Schools, alth. ugh they are not 
required by the law to take (his trouble, will aid materially in advan- 
cing the interests of this class of schools throughout the State, by 
famishing this inform ttion. It is most desirable that the teachers 
should do this, accompanying their general account of the school, 
with such hints and suggt stions as n ay aid in the perfection of the 
system. In order to make them a^ Hilar le t»r p> licati in the 
Buptrintenden '» report to the leg slature, (a id governor, each alter, 
nate year,) they should be forwarded as early as the first of Decern* 
ber in each year 
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BATTLE CREEK UNION SCHOOL. 

Hon. Francis W. Shearman, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

To present clearly and faithfully the condition of the Union School 
of this place, its advancement, and the causes which resist or retard 
its improvement, is the object of this report. In reviewing the past 
and comparing the interest that is now felt, the union of feeling 
which exists, and the efforts that are being made for the promotion 
of the cause of Education, wRh the condition of this school one year 
ago, with the apathy and indifference then witnessed, a great improve- 
ment may be seen, which is due to the efforts of the friends of uni- 
versal education to make this school what it should be. To bring 
the means of obtaining a thorough and practical education within the 
reach of every member of the rising generation, is the noblest object 
to which any community ever directed their efforts. And it is but 
justice to the mass of the people of Battle Creek, to say that they 
manifest a spirit that augers well for the permanency of the institu- 
tion established here. The greater part are thoroughly awake to the 
work, and are willing to cooperate with their teachers and school 
officers, in every laudable effort to roll on the wheels of educational 
reform; the beauties of the graded school are becoming apparent, for 
through its influences the means of knowledge are brought within 
the reach of all, and at a trifling expense; hence the necessity of 
sending children abroad to be educated is removed, for equal ad- 
vantages can be obtained at home. 

Whenever parents enlist with heart and hand in the cause of Ed- 
ucation, their efforts are always crowned with success; and to secure 
the'prosperity of any cause, the concentrated efforts and influence of 
the public are essential; but the effect of such a union is most read- 
ily perceived in the workings of a school; it places the teacher in his 
true position; it enables him to discbarge his duties with the assu- 
rance of being sustained in whatever is right; he lays out his work 
and forms his plans with reference to his school, instead of his pat- 
rons; and whenever the public voice is raised in favor of a scbooJ, 
all feelings of insubordination are destroyed among the scholars, and 
a perfect harmony with the teacher, parents and scholars is secured 
without which a school is only a school in name. 
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The Report of the Director shows 670 scholars in the district, be- 
tween the ages of four and eighteen; an increase of 69 since the last 
report; 493 scholars have entered school this term, commencing Sept. 
13th, 1852; 36 non-resident scholars are in attendance, paring at 
the rate of $2,50 per term of 15 weeks. The school is under the 
superintendence of the Principal, who attends to the general classifi- 
cation and discipline of the school, and is assisted by four female 
teachers, whose qualifications and experience .enable them to rank 
among the first class of teachers; also by four monitors, who work 
from one to five hours each, a day, holding certificates from the 
township board. Confidence appears to exist between the teachers 
and scholars, and our whole system is characterized with harmony. 
The discipline is strict, but as yet the Principal , who is now work- 
ing upon his second year in this school, has not inflicted a blow upon 
any of his scholars, neither has one been expelled or suspended from 
school. While we hold that the rod may be properly used in main- 
taining order, we believe it should be the last resort-^-we rejoice to 
think that the old system of "flogging" is growing into disrepute — 
that bodily suffering must be inflicted in order to secure obedience 
seems revolting; indeed, the case must be an isolated one, that the 
1 finer feelings can not be moved, and a sense of right made to prevail, 
1 withomt resorting to barbarous methods. A strict aecount of the 
department of each scholar is kept and presented to the patrons at 
the close of each term, which has been sufficient thus far in keeping 
the Btudents within the limits of our school regulations. The ad- 
vancement of our school is . evident from the nature of the studies 
pursued and the interest taken on the part of the scholar. We have 
classes the present term in Latin, Greek* Frqnoh, Elementary Geom- 
etry and Legend, Elementary and Higher Algebra, Common School 
and Higher Arithmetic, Physiology, Philosophy, History, and the 
lower branches usually taught in Schoola Drawing has been prac- 
ticed for a few months with good success; a few specimens of which 
I send you. Exercises hi Declamation and Composition are had 
weekly. The exercises in Composition are directed to the support 
of two semi-monthly papers, known as the phion Gem, conducted 
by the young ladies, and the Friend of Improvement, conducted by 
the young men. Singing is practiced at the opening of school, and 
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at recess. Glasses for the benefit of those preparing to teach k 
formed during the Spring and Fall terms. Evening schools is 
opened for the instruction of the unclassified and those who cams 
attend the day school, and the progress made in them is flattens 
The instructions of such is gratuitous, and the effects derived s 
salutary upon the school A far greater interest is taken, and tto 
oughness is characterized in all the studies pursued. If a lesson i 
lost an opportunity is given for the student to learn it, and to recem 
the necessary instructions. 

The evening schools are superintended by the Principal who* 
assisted by his advanced class of students. Thus giving them a 
opportunity of putting in practice the theory they learn. Andfo 
results witnessed from this mode of instruction causes us to believe 
that the monitor system would work as effectually in our Iwda&u 
many of the old countries, whioh, if generally adopted, would gw 
a new impetus to our schools; the graduates of whioh would be richly 
prepared for the responsible and exalted station of teachers, amity J 
combining the practice with the theory learned, the principles of t* ( 
sciences pursued would be fixed, never to be erased — the mind w 
receive a discipline that could not be obtained from books, and such 
as would prepare it for meeting the different phases of life. 

The daily attendance of our scholars is far better at present tbn 
at any former time, and yet, irregularity and tardiness are asfc^J 
the most grievous evils, and the most difficult to counteract, «■ 
which the teacher has to contend. Parents are too apt to think that 
if they retain a child from school, he is the only sufferer; and frojn 
this erroneous view, are inclined to keep a child from his stodies t 
day, or a part of a day, to perform some trifling amount of labor that 
had better go undone — or, to gratify some scheme of pleasure, w» 
should have been abandoned rather than have a school retarded V 
scholars who are unable to retain their proper position in claw® 
the account of lessons lost, or to leave a scholar discouraged 
embarrassed, as must be the situation of one who is irregul" or 
tardy in attendance ; but this is an evil that cannot be overcome W 
by elevating the standard of education and by making our scbools 
a pleasant resort. The location of our house is as pleasant as cow w 
found or even desired, with ground sufficient for recreation and w* 
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3tnd for the cultivation of flowers and shrubbery, which has been 
Improved sufficiently to show the influence such will exert in sooth- 
ing the rough temper and increasing a general amiability, which is 
whnt arbitrary rules could never accomplish. A refined taste is es- 
sential, which requires neatness and order to perfect it; a school house, 
ornamented with charts and school apparatus, with a yard decorated 
'with flowers and shrubbery, will be found to prove great aids to a 
school. Our building, which was thought to be ample in size, proves 
insufficient for the accomodation of all who would be glad to patron- 
ize our school. We have a branch school for the accomodation of 
the younger scholars, situated at a distance from the main school — 
and yet our building is crowded, and we are under the necessity of 
debarring many from neighboring districts of attending our school. 
Since my last report, the districts have secured maps and charts 
for teaching and illustrating Physiology, Chemistry, History, Chi- 
rograpby, Geography, nnd the elementary sounds of the letters, and 
we are confident that the district would derive a far greater benefit 
from the township libraries were they divided and placed under the 
immediate control of the respective districts. The object of the 
law in making provisions for libraries must have been for the general 
diffusion of knowledge, not only among adults, but among those 
preparing for the duties of life. The mere acquisition of the art of 
reading is of no avail to a person unless he puts that art into prac- 
tice; and this cannot be done without books; and as reading gives a 
constHnt and vigorous impulse to the mind, and is as necessary to its 
healthful action as food is to the body, the means for the practice 
as well as the art should be placed within the reach of every scholar 
under the same supervisions. The intelligent, where libraries are 
attached to the district, do consider them a valuable acquisition to 
the school The schools of some of our neighboring States boast 
of as valuable collections of books as are found, and those which are 
as well read. A great interest is taken in securing the best of stan- 
dard works, such as will be useful for future study. 

By miking the libraries permanent, with general regulations for 
preserving and keeping them in order, and throwing the responsibil- 
ities upon each district, the schools of this State would soon be en- 
dowed with libraries that will compare with any other State; and es- 
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peoially do our Union Schools need a permanent collection of bod 
for, in order to obtain the treasury of History and the beauty of p 
etry and eloquence, works most be read and reviewed. And : 
behalf of our schools we would earnestly solicit your influence,. 
enable us to have our institution endowed with that portion ofi- 
township libraries to which our number of scholars entitle us to.* 
ceive, feeling assured that the interests of our school could not'; 
promoted more effectually than by such an act. 

a WRIGHT, 
Clerk of the District Board. 
Union School, Battle Creek, Nov. 29th, 1852. 



YPSILANTI UNION SCHOOL. 

TERMS AND VACATIONS. 

The year is divided into two terms of twenty-two weeks each, and 
each term into two quarters of eleven weeks. ) 

The year closes the twenty-third of June, followed by a vacant 

of six weeks. 

■ 

At the close of the third quarter, there will be a public exammi- 
tion and exhibition, which will take place this year, on the fi& 
sixth and seventh of April, at which time, also, literary lectures are 
expected from gentlemen from abroad. 

TERMS OF TUITION PER QUARTER. 

Primary Department^ _ $2 00 

Common English branches, 2 50 

Common English, with one high English branch, 3 00 

Common English, with two or more high English branches,.. 3 &° 

Languages, _ 4 00 

Music, with use of piano extra, 9 00 

Painting and Drawing, extra, 2 00 

Tuition is required quarterly in advance. 

Board may be had in good families and in houses convenient to 
the Seminary, from 10 to 12 shillings per week. 

COURSE OF STUDIES. 

PREPARATORY. 

Orthography, Reading, Penmanship, Modern Geography, Gram- 
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ar, Arithmetic, written and mental, Geography of the Heavens, 
Istory of the United States, and Analysis. 

FIRST YEAR. 

Frist — Higher Arithmetic, Advanced Grammar, Ancient Geog- 
apliy. 

Second — Algebra, begun, Higher Arithmetic, Advanced Gram- 
mar. 

Third — Book Keeping, Algebra, finished, Syntax and Prosody. 
: Fourth — Bourdon, begun, Physiology, Botany. 

Composition during the year, Parkers Aid. 

SECOND YEAR. 

First — Bourdon, finished, Botany, Geometry. 
Second — Geometry, finished, History, Rhetoric. 
Third — Trigonometry, History, Rhetoric. 
Fourth — Calculus, History, Logic, 
i Composition during the year, Parker's Aid. 

THIRD YEAR. 

First — Surveying, Geology and Mineralogy, Mental Philosophy. 
Second — Chemistry, Mental Philosophy, Natural Philosophy. 
Third — Natural Philosophy, Astronomy Agricultural Chemistry. 
Fourth — Astronomy, Moral Science, Elements of Criticism. 

The officers of this Institution intended to establish a school which 
should afford advantages equal to any Academy or Seminary in the 
land, and furnish for those wishing an education, every facility for 
obtaining a thorough and critical course of instruction. For this pur* 
pose they have purchased the large and commodious building recent- 
ly occupied by Elder Moore, as a Seminary; and under the present 
organization, have had a school in successful operation for more than 
two years, and to render instruction more systematic and thorough, 
a course of studies has been prepared, which, together with Music, 
Painting, Drawing and the Modern Languages, make up a very ex- 
tended course of education. In addition to the English course pro- 
posed above, great attention is paid in preparing young men for 
College, and much time and labor devoted to instruction in the Modern 
Languages. 

Young Ladies, if they prefer, can omit the higher mathematics, 
as Calculus, Surveying, and also Agricultural Chemistry, and give 
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their attention more fully to Music, Painting, Drawing and the L& 
guages; but it is not expected thit young gentlemen who may tab 
the course will make any offset, by substituting any acquirement! 
the place of Mathematics. 

The Teachers will pay every attention to the intellectual c ultra 
the habits and morals of young pupils, so that parents from abrou 
may, with the utmost confidence, confide to the institution the educi 
tion of their children. 

We have adopted as few rules as possible for the government of 
onr School, but these few we intend to enforce. We expect pupfli 
will be governed by their own sense of propriety; and when their im- 
proprieties are properly pointed out, we think there are few who wil 
not conform to our regulations. It is desired that no young lady « 
gentleman may enter the Institution unless she or he is willing tt 
conform strictly to our rules. 



ALBION FEMALE COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE AND \ 

WESLEYAN SEMINARY. 

Albion, Dec. 7th, 1852. 
Hon. F. W. Shearman, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction: 
Dear Sir : — In presenting you the annual report of the Albion 
Female Collegiate Institute and the Wesleyan Seminary, we tab 
great pleasure in saying that the past year has been one of unusual 
prosperity in these Institutions. The number of students in the Sem- 
inary is four hundred and twenty four, of which one hundred and 
eighty -seven are females, and two hundred and thirty-seven are males. 
The number in the Female Collegiate Institute is sixty. They we 
classified as follows : 

Senior Class, 5 Junior Class, 26 

Middle Class, 10 Preparatory Class, 19 

The Faculty consists of five male Professors with three Assistants, 
and three female Teachers. 

A majority of the students in the Seminary are pursuing either 
the ancient or modern languages, or the higher English branches 
We have a freshman class of fifteen, most of whom will be prepared 
to enter the University at Ann Arbor, in advance, the coming sum- 
mer. 
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The government of the Institutions is designed to be mild, but 
itrict and uniform. Under this regimen the year has passed away 
without a single expulsion, and almost without reproof. 

Please find accompanying this a copy of our rules, and also the 
annual circular. 

Our Library, Cabinet, and Apparatus are receiving constant acces- 
sions, though they are certainly small in comparison with what they 
should be. 

Ten hours and a half per day, including the evening, are devoted 
to study and recitation, though many of the students devote from 
twelve to fifteen. 

We consider the success of our endowment by scholarships as 
morally certain. We have found the friends of Female Collegiate 
Education throughout the State more willing to co-operate with us 
in this enterprise than we at first dared to hope; and yet, like all sim- 
ilar enterprises, it has had its difficulties and discouragements. 

We shall be most happy at any time to receive any suggestions 
from yourself, touching our finances or any of the interests of the 
Institutions. 

As our previous reports have been full, and as the State Commit- 
tee is also to report for the current year, we forbear further remarks, 
preferring that others who are very competent and disinterested jud- 
ges should represent us, than to represent ourselves. 

With the highest regards, 
Allow me to subscribe myself 

Truly yours, 

C. T. HINMAN, 
For the Ttustees. 



BY-LAW8 OF THE WE8LB7AN SEMINARY AND ALBION FEMALE COLLEGIATE 

INSTITUTE. 

It is expected that all members of the Seminary will observe the 
following rules: 

). To rise in the morning at the ringing of the bell, sweep and 
adjust their rooms, and assemble in the chapel for prayers, morning 
and evening, at the tolling of the appropriate bells. 

2. During the hours of study to dispense with all conversation, 
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such as may be heard from room to room — all visiting, music, Ion: 
reading 01 declamation, and not unnecessarily to be absent from th« 
rooms, nor to leave the common without permission from one of & 
officers. 

3. During the hours of recess, to indulge in no hallooing, loci 
talking, running, jumping, whistling, nor other disturbances in & 
rooms or halls of the Seminary. 

4. To perform all duties assigned by the officers, dilligentl/ tc 
'mprove the hours of study, and on being notified by the bell to at- 
tend recitations, lectures or other exercises, to repair without delay, 
to the rooms appointed. 

5. Semi-annually to attend to the duties of a public examination, 
and an exhibition at the olose of the Winter Term. 

6. As a precaution against fire, to supply their rooms each with a 
pail of water before retiring to rest. 

7. Not to mark, cut, nor in any other way to injure the buildings, 
fences, furniture, or apparatus of the Seminary. 

8. Not to throw ashes, dirt, water, nor any filthy materials froin [ 
the windows of the Seminary. 

9. To retire at ten o'clock P. M. To add no fuel to their respect- 
ive fires after half past nine in the evening, and in no case to cany 
fire from room to room, except in a fire scoop, or by the means of a 
lamp or candle. 

10. To pay respectful deference to the officers of the Seminary, 
and in all social intercourse to preserve a correct and becoming de- 
portment. 

1 1. Totally to abstain from playing at games of chance in £& e 
Seminary, or elsewhere, and also from all trespasses on the rights or 
the property of the citizens of Albion. 

12. To observe cleanliness in their rooms, and neatness in their 
persons and apparel. 

13. Not to enter the kitchen, pantry, bake nor wash rooms, vri&s 
so directed. 

14. At the ringing of the bell for meals, to assemble in the Dffl°£ 
Hall, without confusion or disorder, and take the seats assigned 
them by the steward. To make no noise nor disturbance at table, to 
wait for religious services, and to retire in good order when dismissed* 



15. To visit no taverns, groceries, nor other public places, for 
pleasure or entertainment To use no intoxicating liquors, to indulge 
in no smoking in the Seminary, and to use no profane nor vulgar 
Language of any description. 

16. Strictly to observe the Christian Sabbath, to make no noise 
nor disturbance on that day, not to go abroad into the fields or vill- 
age, nor to collect at each other's rooms without permission. Also, 
to attend church in the morning and afternoon, at such places as they 
may choose, or as their parents or guardians may direct. 

17. To carry no fire arms, deadly weapons, nor gunpowder on 
the Seminary premises. 

18. To admit officers of the Institution to their rooms at any time. 

19. The sexes not to visit each other's rooms or halls in any case 
whatever. 

20. Not to leave town in term time without the consent of the 
Principal, and not to be absent from a recitation without the consent 
of the teacher of the class. 

REMARKS. 

1. Students may enter the Institution for any length of time desi- 
rable, but no tuition fees are to be received for less than half a quar- 
ter. Payment for board and tuition must be made quarterly in 
advance ; but in case a student is obliged to leave on account of 
sickness, the money will be refunded. The faculty are not at liberty 
to give instruction longer than one week to any student who neglects 
to pay his tuition bill, or to procure in writing a responsible voucher 
for the payment of the same, at the close of the quarter. 

2. Bills of merit and demerit are constantly kept of each student 
—the former showing the excellencies of each in his recitations and 
general conduct — the latter the deficiencies and delinquencies of each 
in his respective duties. Parents and guardians will receive a copy 
of these bills at the close of each quarter. 



CLINTON INSTITUTE, 1852. 

The Clinton Institute received its very ample Academical Charter, 
and was founded in 1850. It is located in the village of Mt. Clem- 
ens, the county seat of Macomb county, a flourishing place, nineteen 

23 
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GOTS&HltJSHT. 

The government of the Institution is designed to be-miM audf 
rental, yet is exercised with fiunnaas and cironmspectioii. 

AdiOf aooountis kept of the oooduc t and sohoiavsfcip of eachift 
dortaadof his attendance upon the Tegukr or general exarctaai 
tfet school. 

A sanitary of these items determines the standing of eadbsiri* 
No individual will be retained a member of the s oh ao i, who, bjkhto 
of indolence, or a course of conduct at variance with the objected 
the Institution, exerts an influence unfavorable to the preservation A 
good order and good morals. 

BY-LAWS AND HOURS OF 8TCDT. 

1. The hours of study are regulated by die Principal ; aaderaj 
student shall attend at the Academy during school hows, if repe*d 
so to do. 

2. Devotional exercises are had each morning in the Hall, ud 
every student, unless specially excused by an Instructor, shallpW' i 
taally attend this exercise. ' 

3. It is expected that every student will attend public worship 06 , 
the Sabbath, at such church as his parent or guardian may desire. J 

' CONDUCT OF STUDENTS. 

1. The conduct of students towards each other, their Instructor, 
and indeed towards all men, is to be regulated by those plain rules oi 
common sense, politeness, honor and religion, which are deemed 
binding upon the members of every free, enlightened and?irUo*s 
community. 

2. They are to refrain from everything improper, and to use ^ 
lawful means to prevent and expose every violation of the h* 8 ° 
God and the land in which they live, and whatever is at varientf* 1 
the objects of the Institution of which they are members. 

3. It shall be the duty of every student, promptly to confer* *° 
every lawful requisition of those vested in the executive authority I 
the Institution, authorized by the relation in which they stand to tn 
students as his instructors, counsellors, and guardians. 

4. No student may absent himself from any examination *® 
tion, or required exercise, without having been previously eXCtt ; 
•—and whenever he may have an excuse for any apparent viola" 
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of the rules of the Institution, it shall be his doty voluntarily, to offer 
the same without unnecessary delay. 

5. All damages done the Academy building, or any property be- 
longing thereto, by any student of the same, shall be immediately 
repaired by such student, or at his expense. 

Board of Trustees — William Jenny, David Shook, Henry D. Ter- 
ry, Esq„ Rev. A. & leather, Rov. Henry Worthington. 

Otfbixsqf tj\e $oard^W\\$pai Jenney, President; Henry D. Ter- 
ry, Secretary; David Shook, Treasurer. 

Board of Visitors — Rev. Daniel C. Jacokes, Rev. Edward Magee, 
Hon. R. P. Eldredge, David M. Price, Esq., A. S. Robertson, Esq., 
William M. Campbell, Esq., Hon. P. B. Thurston. 



REPORT OF THE TRtTSMSS OF THE OLTvTST IHBTmjTOL 

To F. W. ShbjabmIn, Esq., 

Superintendent of Public Instruction: 
The trustees, in submitting their annual report, respectfully repre- 
sent, that the condition of the Institute remains much the same as at 
our last report. 

During the year ending with the present term, five instructor 
have been regularly employed, and about two hundred pupils have 
received instruction in the usual variety of studies included in our 
course. 

A new chapel has been erected and is now nearly ready for occu- 
pancy, which has involved the Board in liabilities to the amount of 
about $800,00. No serious embarrassment to their operation*, how- 
ever, is apprehended from these liabilititiea* the saleable lands -of 
the Institute, with such other means as are in prospect, beings more 
than sufficient to liquidate all debts. 

A teachers' class, consisting of nearly fifty, has been conducted 
through a thorough review of the various branches usually taught 
in common schools, accompanied with a course of practical lectures 
on teaching. 

The entire amount of property held by the Board, consisting of 
buildings, village lots, a small quantity of wild land, library, appar- 
atus, kc, may be estimated at between $6,000 and 97,000. It is 
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the purpose of the Trustees, as soon as suitable arrangements caal 
made for the purpose, to prosecute a plan for the permanent endor 
neat of the Institute. No pains will be spared to render it one* 
the best institutions in our State. Its prospects were never mc 
flattering. 
Respectfully submitted. 

E N. BARTItHTT, 
Smdoarytf Board of Trustees cf (Hunt JButituk- 
Olivet, Nor., 1852. 



VERMONTVILLE ACADEMY. 

Vbemohtvillb, Eaton Co., Nor. 24, 1652. 
3b tko Superintendent of Piffle In stitution : 

Sir — You are hereby informed that the prospects of the Vermont 
ville Academical Association are again in a flattering condition. 
For the last two years the Institution had lain almost dormant; bat 
during the past summer the Trustees invited the former Prmcipil 
Rev. W. U. Benedict, again to take charge of it 

The number of Students at present is 38. Some three or four 
others have places engaged. This is about all that can well be ac- 
commodated. Our Academic building is 40 by 30 feet, two stom 
high, but is not entirely finished. Many of our Students, struggling 
with poverty, labor for their board. Had we accommodations for 
students to board themselves, our number would probably soon be 
doubled. 

We very much need some aid in procuring suitable apparatus &> r 
illustrating the Natural Sciences. In what more profitable way 
could the State invest a small fraction of her funds than in aifitf 
our Academic Institutions in procuring Maps, Globes, and other al- 
most indispensable fixtures? Cannot the State aid this Instil 
some m this way? 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

W. U. BENEDICT, 

Clerk <tf Tmto*> 
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KALAMAZOO LITERARY INSTITUTE. 

To the^Hon. P. W. Shearman, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction: 
Dear Sib— The Kalamazoo Literary Institute, incorporated in 
1833, for tome time suspended operations on accoont of the location 
of a branch of the University in this place. Last year instruction 
waa resumed. Our course of study may be learned from the ac- 
companying catalogue. 

The number of students entered since the commencement of the 
preeeat year is 70, which will probably be increased to nearly a hun- 
dred during the year. The number of Instructors is four. Their 
salary and the incidental expenses of instruction $1,700. Income 
from tuition about #900. The $800 to defray the balance of the 
expenses of instruction, is drawn from funds subsribed for that pur- 
pose. Our building is large, 104 by 46, and not entirely finished; 
but the work of finishing' is progressing. Our prospect for an en- 
largement of operations is flattering, and preparations are making 
for a liberal collection of permanent funds. A vote has been passed 
by the trustees, to petition the Legislature, during their next session, 
for an enlargement of corporate powers, so as to enable them to con- 
fer degrees. A majority of our students are classical students. We 
have supported, during the past year, three-fourths of a college 
course, and believe the interests of education will be advanced by 
making (he course complete. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

J. A. B. STONE. 
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TO SUPERVISORS AND SCHOOL OFFICERS 

As the accompanying documents to the report of 1852, were not 
printed till the close of the session of the Legislature, it is thought 
advisable to add to them the act of the Legislature relative to the 
naOl tax, passed Feb. 14th, 1853, which is now as follows: The 
change was made, in consequence of the. passage of the tax law of 
the last session, one mill being equal under it, to three mills, which 
tax fulfills the requirement of the revised constitution, for schools: 

AN ACT to amend an act entitled "an act to amend section one 
hundred and seven of chapter fifty-eight of the revised statutes of 
eighteen hundred and forty-six, and toe acts amendatory thereto, 
relative tp primary schools," approved April seventh, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-one. 

Section 1. The People of the State of Michigan enad, That an 
act entitled "an act to amend section one hundred and seven, of 
chapter fifty-eight of the revised statutes of eighteen hundred and 
forty-six, and the acts amendatory thereto, relative to primary 
schools," approved April seventh, eighteen hundred and fifty-one, 
be and the same is hereby amended so as to read as follows: 

"Sec. 107. The supervisor shall also assess upon the taxable pro- 
perty of his township, one mill upon each dollar of the valuation 
thereof in each year; and twenty-five dollars of the same shall be 
applied for the purchase of the books for the township library, and 
the remainder thereof shall be apportioned to the several districts in 
the township, for the support of schools therein; and the same shall 
be oollected and returned in the same manner as provided in section 
one hundred and six of chapter fifty-eight of the revised statutes of 
eighteen hundred and forty-six; and all school taxes returned for 
non-payment shall be collected in the same manner as State and 
county taxes." 
Sec. 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 
Approved February 14, 1853, 
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For more immediate and general information, see the memon 
relative to the division of the school moneys, and the reports of tfe 
educational committees of the Legislature. 

UNIVERSITY AJJD NORMAL SCHOOL. 

In addition to the laws relating to the Normal School and the Ul 
versity, as found in the bound report issued from this Office last year. 
to the school officers, the following acts were passed last session: 

AN ACT relative to the University Interest Fond. 

Siction 1. The People of the State of Michigan enact, That tie 
Auditor General be required to credit the University Fund with tie 
entire amount of the interest that has accrued since the thirty-fat 
day of December last, and thatmay hereafter aeeitie, upon the while 
amount of University lands sold, or that may be hereafter sold, and 
to dra,w his warrant upon the State Treasurer, whioh he is hew&y 
required to pay to the treasurer of the University, upo* his appfot 
tion therefor, from time to time, as the said interest so credited jiuj 
accrue and be received. 

Sec. 2. This act is hereby limited in its operations to the period of 
two years from and after the thirty-first day of December, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-two. 

Approved February 12, 1853. 

AN ACT making appropriations for the State Normal School 

Section 1. The People of the State of Michigan enact That the 
moneys arising from the swamp lands heretofore sold by the general 
government, not exceeding thirty thousand dollars, are hereby ap- 
propriated to the State Normal School endowment fund. 

Sec. 2. The State Treasurer shall annually, for the period of two 
years, transfer from the general fund to the Normal School interest 
fund, the sum of two thousand dollars; which sum is hereby appro- 
priated to the Nurmal School interest fund, and shall be draws 
from the Treasury in the manner now provided by law in relation to 
that fund. 

Sec 3. That the sum of three thousand dollars be and the same 
is hereby appropriated from the general fund to the Noimal School 
interest fund; which sum may be expended in the purchase of books 
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x*d apparatus, and in fencing and improving the Normal School 



Approved February 14, 1853. 



TO COUNTY CLERKS. 

The act establishing the State Normal School, (Sec. 8,) requires 
tkat as soon m ihaSohoolis veady to receive pupils, the tiaperintfea- 
dent of Public Instruction shall notify the County Clerks of the fact, 
and thai in addition he shall give notice by publication in some news- 
paper pttMished in each Senatorial District. The law relating to 
Senatorial Districts having been changed, has rendered it impossible 
to give the notice. The clerks of the various counties (to whom a 
copy of this report is transmitted) are notiied of the fact that the 
Nertnal School is ready to receive pupils and commenced its first 
regular session on the 29th of March, 1853. 

The school year will be divided into two terms; the first commen- 
cing the last Tuesday of March, and continuing seventeen weeks; 
the second commencing the first Tuesday of October, and continuing 
twenty-three weeks. 

The course of studies will comprise mental and written arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry, plane and spherical trigonometry and surveying, 
geography, natural philosophy, meteorology, chemistry, mental phi- 
losophy, political economy, reading, orthography, penmanship, book- 
keeping, English grammar, rhetoric, Spanish, French, Greek and 
Latin. There will also be a course of study in the arts of Husband- 
ry and Agricultural Chemistry. The classical course will be taken 
at the option of the student. Those appointed by members of the 
House of Representatives to a membership in the School, will pay 
one dollar at the beginning of each term, or two dollars if they pur- 
sue the classical course. All others preparing to teach will pay a 
moderate tuition, varying according to studies pursued. Students 
preparing for College, and those not intending to be teachers will be 
received at usual rates. Candidates will be admitted to the high- 
er classes upon passing an examination in 'the studies of the lower. 
Board can be obtained in respectable families, on reasonable terms. 
Pupils are required to be present at the beginning of the term. 
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Emik member of the Howe of Bepiss— tativea is autfconMd U 
appoint two pupils (one of each sex) in his representative diatriit 
who will be admitted to the School upon his written 
to the Principal, Mr. A. & Welch. 



MEMORIAL to the Legislature relative to a division oi the School 

Fond. 

To ike Bononxble, ti* B emts atsd House *f Represe ntatiw m cfthm Smn 

of Michigan, in Legislature assembled: 

We, ihe undersigned Citizens of Michigan, respectfully represent 
to your Honorable Body, that we have labored, and are still laboring 
under grievances to which neither Justice nor Patriotism require 
longer submission on our part, without an effort for their removal. 

We, your Petitioners, wish to represent to your Honorable Body, 
that notwithstanding the Constitution guarantees liberty of conscience 
to every citizen of our State, yet our Public School laws, compel us 
to violate our conscience, or deprive us unjustly of our share of the 
Public School funds, and also impose on us taxes for the support of 
schools, which, as a matter of conscience, we cannot allow our child- 
ren to attend. 

To convince your Honorable Body of the magnitude of these 
grievances, we have but to refer you to the fact, that in the cities of 
Monroe and Detroit alone, there are educated at the expense of their 
parents, and charitable contributions, some twenty-five hundred of 
our children. Your petitioners might bear longer their present griev- 
ances, hoping that our fellow citizens would soon discover the injustice 
done to us by the present School Laws, and that the love of public 
justice for which they are distinguished, would prompt them to pro- 
test against laws which are self-evidently a violation of liberty of 
conscience, a liberty which is equally dear to every American citi- 
zen; but as the new Constitution requires that free schools be estab- 
lished in every district of our Slate, and as the present Legislature 
will be called upon to act upon the School subject, your petitioners 
consider that their duty to themselves, their duty to their children, 
and their duty to their country, the liberties of which they are mor- 
ally and religiously bound to defend, as well as their duty to their 
God, require that they apprise your Honorable Body of the oppres- 
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iwe natane of oar prase* School In**, the wjmtimof whisk ts 
qualed only by the laws of Haglaad, which compel the p eop le of eel 
[^nominations to support a ekatth, the doctrines of whkh they 4* 
lot believe. 

Tow petitioners would net wish to be understood aa beiag ofpaaei 
*> education; on the contrary they art prepared to bear every roe- 
enable burden year Honorable Body are willing to impose on them, 
to promote the cause of education, providing that our Sohoole be 
free indeed. Bat they do not consider schools free whan the law 
imposes on parents the necessity of giving their children such an ed- 
ucation as their conscience cannot approve of. Bat that your Hon- 
orable Body may not be ignorant of what they understand by fine 
schools, year petitioners wish to say that in their opinions, sobools 
can be free only, when the business of school teaching be placed on 
1 the same legal footing as the other learned professions, when all may 
i teach who will, their success depending as in other oases, on t^eir 
fitness for their profession, and the satisfaction they may render la- 
the public; that in all cases the parent be left free to choose the 
teacher to whom he will entrust the education of his child, as he is 
left to choose his Physician, his Lawyer, <fec; that each person teach- 
ing any public school in the State should be entitled to draw from 
the public school fund, such sums as the law might provide for ev- 
ery child so taught by the month, quarter, or otherwise, on produ- 
cing such evidence as the law might require in such oases. Sohoole 
established on such principles are what your petitioners understand 
by free schools. 

Your petitioners, therefore, respectfully urge that the public school 
iystem for our State, be based on these broad democratic principle* 
of equal liberty to all, allowing freedom of conscience to the ohiM* 
who also has a conscience, as well as to the instructor and parent. 
And your petitioners, will ever pray. 



KEFORTrof Committee on the supplementary bill to the Primary 

School Law. 

The Committee to whom was referred the supplementary bill to 
the Primary School Law, have had under consideration the same, 
and the chairman would report the bill back to the Senate without 
amendment, and respectfully recommend that it do not pass. 
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©f thsieaeeasby whiahyeur coaeaaittee were a c tu ate d a 

set forth, as foUtts: 

It p a well settled atiaeiale in our coatttituaou, that ell laws »*M 
be general ia their character/' The principles upon which oar but 
taWsnaero laaarisd, ate equal joetioe te alL Oar system of edna 
tien therefore Mast be general ia its ehasaotar; fie* for all sects, a* 
alhpertise to organise under its boao ioa nt proviaioas, whkfc. haie 
hia\evto been so prosperous atuecgou? people. 

Etch town regulates its own intertill affairs. The inspeotore arc 
elected by the people, sad regulate the districts; each district makes 
itaawn ottcers by the elective franchise also, whose duty it is to e* 
ploy competent teachers. Those teachers, together with the district 
officers, may form the charactarof the school, oaly requiring secular 
instruction as the offioeia of said school may direot. With muk 
liberal provisions ss these, we see no just oause of cam plaint by say 
religious body or sect Moreover, if the prayer of the petitionee 2v 
granted, the gate is throwa wide open fer every religious sect in our 
lead, and in anticipation of such an event, we see petitions are ahetdj 
preseated for similar objects, and professedly for sectarian purposes, | 
which, if we fcyt* to grant, we strike a death blow at once, at our 
hitherto prosperous primary school system. 

We assume that the people of the State are in a certain sense the 
State, and thst the ohildren of the State will soon be the people of 
the Slate, sad of course the State itself Hence, the right to provide 
for the welfare and safety of the State, by education, in preparing 
the children of the State, for good citizens of the State. 

It therefore is the boundea duty of every part of our population 
to contribute to the accomplishment of this end. Our educational 
system is aKke free to the adopted citizen and the native bora, and 
we deem it of vital importance to educate our youth together, that 
there may be an identity, interest, feeling and nationality. 

Furthermore,' the bill of your petitioners places public education 
under any individual or individuals who are competent to teach the 
English language. Such individual or individuals fulfilling these 
conditions may nevertheless institute a course of instruction not ful- 
filling the intention of the State, in ordaining a system of public in- 
struction, and aiding the same by the moneys of the State. 
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But in addition to all this, it opens tie door for the express viola- 
a to the constitution, Art 4, Sec. 40: "No money shall be appro- 
ated or drawn from the treasury for the benefit of any religions 
>t or society, Theological or Religions Seminary, nor shall property 
Longing to the State be appropriated for any such purpose." The 
lividual or individuals teaching such schools under this bill, would 
ive full liberty to introduce religious instruction, according to the 
nets of any religious sect or society, to an indefinite extent, so as 

fact to make the school a "Theological or Religious Seminary." 
ay, the individual so engaged in teaching, may be under the di- 
sction of a "religious sect or society," and connect the school un- 
er authority of the same, for the very express purpose of inculca- 
ng and disseminating its religious opinions and dogmas. 

The above view is confirmed by the fact that the present bill is 
>rought forward at the instance, and on the petition of a religious 
ect or society, who devise and claim the privilege of inculcating 
heir peculiar religious opinions, in schools placed under teachers of 
heir own denomination for this purpose. 

The result of this bill, therefore, would be to change our primary 
school system, from schools of secular and useful learning, to "The- 
ological and Religious Seminaries." 

E. S. MOORE, Chairman. 



REPORT of the Majority of the Committee on Education, to whom 
was referred a bill supplemetary to the Common Scoal Law. 

The committee on Education, to whom was referred a bill supple- 
mentary to the Common School Laws, have had the same under 
consideration, and a majority of said committee have instructed me . 
to submit the Mowing report: 

It appears from the report of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, (upon whose knowledge and sound judgment your com- 
mittee repose great reliance,) that our present school system has been 
for the past sixteeen years, and is now in successful operation, and 
needs scarcely any change to make it equal to the hopes and plans 
of its founders. 
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That it extends to all equal privileges, and is open to all lift 
making no distinction between the children of the rich or the pooi 
the alien or the citizen. All may enter its doors without question 
hindrance, and drink with equal freedom of the fountain of know 
ledge. 

That the amount raised by taxation for primary school purposes, 
is nearly sufficient to meet the requirements of the constitution, af- 
fording free tuition for three months, in every school district info 
State. The increase of the school tax under the tax law just paad 
this House, will, as your committee believe, be quite sufficient for tk 
establishment of free schools, as required by the constitution. 

The bill under consideration proposes to divert from the primary 
school fund, an equal amount in every school district, to any person 
having the requisite qualifications, who shall teach therein for to 
months, any school wherein is taught the English languages, whelk- I 
er private, select, or academical, placing all schools in regard to the 
primary school fund, upon an equal footing with primary schools. 
How far such a law would infringe upon and affect the whole system, 
may be readily judged. 

Without entering into the merits of this proposed law, a majority 
of your committee are of opinion that any change or innovation upon 
the present system of schools and taxation now provided for their 
support, ought not to be demanded by the friends of education of any 
sect or denomination. That such a change would interrupt the pros- 
perity and progress of primary schools throughout the State, and 
would introduce confusion and discord in place of harmonf sw 
peace, and materially affect the interests of the rising generation. 

Granting that the bill under consideration, not only has the air of 
plausibility, but considered by itself in the abstract, it has its me*' 
its passage would require an immediate and entire change of alloui 
school laws, both in the principle of the system, and in the detail of 
the laws. It proposes a radical change in the superstructure as** 
as in the foundation of the system of public instruction. Suck * 
change founded upon claims, however well sustained, should not and 
cannot be the work of a few days, or even of months. W***** 
opinion that the people of the State are not prepared, and do not dc- 
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and of the Legislature, any legislation on this subject, which would 
• seriously affect the condition and welfare of the great mass of 
leir children. 

Your committee therefore report the bill back and ask to be dis- 
harged from its further consideration. 

W. T. MITCHELL, 

Chairman. 



EtEPORT of the Minority of the Committee on Education, to whom 
was referred a bill supplementary to the Common School Law. 

The minority of the committee on Education, to whom was referred 
a bill supplementary to the Common School Law, beg leave to report, 
as follows : 

A suitable provision, by means of some wise and practical system, 
for the education of children, has in nearly if not all the States, been 
an admitted, and one of the first duties of the commonwealth, from 
before the existence of the American Republic ; and during all that 
time, throughout every section of the country, it has been equally 
admitted that the State had no right to dictate as to the religion in 
which the child should be instructed. 

It cannot be denied that every system of instruction involves in- 
struction in some system of religion, and therefore denominational or 
sectarian, or in none at all, which is infidelity. 

In early days when Quakers were whipped from town to town ul 
Massachusetts, and Catholic priests were condemned to death in New 
York, there might have been such an agreement in creeds, and such a 
likeness in religious ceremonies, that the children of all could attend 
the same schools, and receive the same religious instruction. 

The banishment of Roger Williams from the colony of Massachu* 
setts, while it laid the foundation of a new State* saved a literary 
theological controversy in the primary schools, on the question 
whether the word "baptize" signified an immersion in or a sprinkling 
with water. But this mode of untying the gordian knot, has gone 
into disuse, much to the relief, no doubt, of many of the highest and 
most virtuous citizens of the republic ; yet, however, no substitute 
(unless it be the power of lawless violence) has been found for it 
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Without in any respect entering into any questions, in either doc- 
trine or manners, between the members of the various religion 
denominations ; and between them all, and those who have no religki 
the fact cannot be concealed that the doctrine and religious ceremoaie 
of the many Protestant denominations, are held by the CaM 
church to be utterly subversive of morals, and utterly damning to to 
souL And it is equally true, that in the opinion of some Protestant, 
the ceremonies and faith of the Catholic church are a mere chiW i 
mummery; a common butt for ridicule ; many condemn them * 
blasphemous; and one church at least, and that among tie mat 
influential, publicly denounces the Catholic religion, as a system of 
most abominable idelatry, hateful to God and damning to men. Aai 
these skeptics, neither few nor without commanding position in society, 
look upon all these systems of religion as mere superstition, the w* 
of a darker age ; while they are equally abhorred by the no* 
devout of all religious denominations. . 

And these differences in the faith, the ceremonies, and the opinions 
of the people, run through our entire system of education. So me ■ 
of them are found in all our school books, from the child's pn'oraier 
to the most phylosophical and abstruce work on geology. A ie* 
primary works on mathematics, have alone been named as exception* 
But when in its eublimer flights that science is applied to the knowl- 
edge of the Heavens, the handi-work of God, then the mostabstro* 
of all the ramifications of that exalted science, becomes so blended 
with the religious faith of the most intellectual men of the age, 4** 
many of them appeal to its demonstrated truths as the most unan- 
swerable evidence of the existence and ever-presenoe of the D" 1 * 
Architect And the best books that have ever been written fr *• 
instruction of children in that most beautiful science, so well ad*!^ 
to the capacity of the child-like mind, Botany, are so blended *$ 
religious instruction, and with those moral principles which a* 6 ■* 
lieved by mostmen to be founded in religion only, that if every ^ 
of religion was struck out, there would be nothing left but tbe blot- 
ted pages. 

It is not true, as has often been said, that these fragments of r® 1 ' 
gion which run through every part of our system of primary scfcoo 
instruction, are only such things as all religious denominations *#** 
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in. There are no such points. Bat if there were, it cannot be over- 
looked that a very large portion of our citizens have no religion, and 
believe in none. Yet the day is gone by, in which, in this country, 
any sane man will pretend that the State should take these children 
from the control of their parents, and educate them jn religion con- 
trary to their wishes. If such a thing were attempted, it would 
become a curious question which religion they should be educated 



Yet the practical working of the present school system is, that 
every man must allow his children to be educated in some religious 
system, so far forth at least as it is contained in school books, and 
inculcated by the teacher, or be deprived of all benefit of the school 
fiind raised by tax on himself. And the question what religion the 
young mind shall be early trained in, can be determine i only by 
those who have the power of employing teachers, and determining 
what books shall be used in schools. 

In those communities where the difference in religion is very small, 
the possession of this power is little sought after, and very seldom 
prostituted to sectarian purposes. But where those differences are 
as broad as the differences between piety and blasphemy— that 
between devotion and sacrilege— the mildest exercise of it can be 
nothing but abuse ; the decision, whatever it may be, works the most 

« 

abominable tyranny ; and the oppression is in the law, not in the 
administration of it. 

And it cannot be said of the existing system, that it has worked 
well so for, and therefore should not be departed from. That it has 
succeeded in communities, all of one religion, and where the differences 
were small is not questioned. But it is a well known fact that among 
the more religious of the Roman Catholics, there has always been a 
great repugnance to sending their children to schools taught by Prot- 
estant teachers, and using Protestant books. Those who were able 
have paid their portion of the taxes levied to iaise the school fund, 
and educated their children in schools receiving no aid from it ; and 
the poor, if too far from charity schools, have allowed their children 
to grow up without the knowledge of books, rather than have them 
in what the parent believes to be a damning heresy. 
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The Catholic institution teaches that all morals, all virtue, a: 
founded on religion. Whether these propositions be true or false, u 
people of that communion believe them ; they have a legal right 
believe them ; and the constitution guaranties them tbe right ton 
upon that belief. And when we see thousands of our most intellig- 
eaterprising, and upright citizens, taking their children from schoc 
supported by taxes paid by themselves, and either giving themi 
education, or educating them in other schools, supported bjtht 
voluntary contributions, as has occurred in this and several other 
States, having similar school systems, we have ocular demonstrate 
that the system is not working well, and that there are abuses wk 
it which must be remedied or they will rot out the system itseli 

All these poor, whose children are untaught — all these wealth; 
who pay taxes for schools they cannot enjoy — all these citizens, wk 
have educated their children in schools they dare not avail themsehc: 
of any longer, and would gladly exchange all the education the:' 
children have received, for the morals they have lost, and better?) 
the change a divine speculation, cry out to this House to interpose »' 
remedy now, before our school system becomes what the EngKJ 
State church has long been — an enormous sinecure, sustained by ail. 
nominally, open to all, but in fact a public spoliation, to fatten Ik 
estates of a few at the expense of the many. 

The fact has not been overlooked, that the petitioners for the reiki 
which this bill proposes, are nearly all of the Catholic communion. 
But if it should ever happen that the superintendence and control or 
the schools in some large city, should fall entirely into their hands, 
and they should, in the exercise of that control, employ teachers only 
of the Catholic faith, and as devoted to the precepts and practices of 
that religion, as some Protestant teachers, to their honor, have been 
to theirs ; and if they should further recommend for use, and cause 
to be extensively used in such schools, books treating of the ministers 
of the Protestant religion, in such language as is common in school 
books concerning the Popes and Bishops of the Catholic church, and 
their ceremonies and sacraments, as the Catholic ceremonies touching 
relics, images, saints, the Host and the Divine sacrifice, are frequently 
treated of in school books in common use ; it is not impossible thac 
petitions quite as numerous and respectable would come up fro 11 * 
other quarters. 
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In one of the counties of this State, where the schools are said to 
be in a flourishing condition, and conducted to the entire satisfaction 
of all the citizens, every school is opened Sunday, and every one is 
closed Saturday. And the books used in those schools, are proba- 
bly as obnoxious to the Protestant religion, as the books in use in 
schools generally, are to the Catholic religion. No complaint is made 
of this, because neither books nor instructions are obnoxious to the 
parents, who have a right to determine the kind of education their 
children shall receive. 

But should a settlement of Protestants be formed there, sufficiently 
. numerous to support schools, but not to obtain the control of them, 
and should they petition the Legislature for such relief, that they 
could enjoy their share of the school fund, without sending their 
children to schools to corrupt their morals and destroy their religion, 
it is hardly possible f that their prayer would not be heard. 

And the petitioners for whose relief the bill under consideration 
was drawn, believe themselves in precisely this situation. Possibly 
they may be* in error, as to the consequences of educating their child- 
ren in the schools from which they have withdrawn them. But it is 
a matter of conscience with which the Legislature cannot interfere. 
The withdrawal of their children is with them a religious duty, the 
neglect of which would be, in their opinion and belief, a great sin, 
subjecting them to the wrath of the Almighty, and the Legislature 
have no right to say this opinion and belief of theirs is false. 

The constitution, article 4, section 41, says: " The Legislature 
shall not diminish or enlarge the civil or political rights, privileges 
and capacities of any person, on account of his opinion or belief con- 
cerning matters of religion." To oner the petitioners their common 
enjoyment of this, one of their civil rights, only on conditions so ut- 
terly abhorrent to every sense of religious duty, is worse than to deny 
it altogether. 

In sparsely populated sections of the State, there may be some dif- 
ficulty in granting the relief prayed for. Those difficulties, however, 
cannot be greater than the difficulty always experienced in starting 
schools in a new country. But in towns and cities, and densely pop- 
ulated country places, it is quite as easy to support one school for all 
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the children of Catholics, and another for the children of Profe 
into, as two school* in which they shall be mixed together, andteae 
each other to despise the precepts and instruction of their paras 
and the ministers of religion. Such schools would be bo mores 
tartan than are the existing schools taught by the same teachers, a 
they could not become prosolyting seminaries. 

The undersigned, therefore, a minority of the committee on as 
tion, to whom was referred the bill supplementary to the Ctam 
School Law, recommends that said bill do pass. 

J. O'CALLAGHA*. 
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> ETITION of Samuel A. McCoskry, Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the Diocese of Michigan, relative to a dim- 
ion of the School Funds of this State. 

Tb the Honorable the Senate and Bouse of Representatives of (he State 
cf Michigan: 

The undersigned is the Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
ua the Diocese of Michigan : He has learned from the public news- 
papers, and from petitions about to be presented to your Honorable 
bodies, that an application is to be made for such a division of the 
school fund of this State, so that " in all cases the parent be left 
free to choose the teacher to whom he will entrust the education of 
liis child." Such an application (if granted) he considers as giving 
the right not only to parents, but to every religious body, to select 
teachers who will teach the peculiarities of the religious views or 
opinions they may hold. It will place the whole school fund of this 
State in the hands of religious bodies or sects, and entrust to them 
the education of the children of the State ; for the right, if given to 
one, will be claimed by each and by all. Whatever opinion the 
undersigned may entertain in reference to the system and effects of 
common school education, he begs leave to say, that he has no wish 
or desire to interfere with, or in finy way alter, or abridge the system 
-which has been the pride of this State, and which has furnished to so 
many thousands of her children the means of obtaining a high sec- 
ular education ; nor does he wish that the fund so generously granted 
to the people of this State, and so carefully guarded by her Legisla- 
tures, and so highly prized by her citizens, should be used for the 
promotion of sectarian strife and bitterness. 

It is one of the distinguishing features of our free institutions, and 
which lies at the foundation of the happiness and freedom of the 
people, that neither religious tests, nor religious preferences form 
any part of our legislation. All religious bodies are placed on pre- 
cisely the same footing, and whatever may be the exclusive claims 
of each and of all, they can only be settled by an appeal to a higher 
and different authority than State Legislatures. But if your honor- 
able bodies see fit to overturn and destroy that system which has 
been heretofore so carefully guarded, and which has introduced into 
every occupation and profession, some of the most distinguished 

26 
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between the ratios *of decrease In the quinquennial and decennial classifications of the ago 
made by the census rolls, and the relation the number between forty and fifty bean to the. 
whole population— due allowance being made for migrations. 

With these facts, then, to guide us in estimating the influence of certain principal agents z 
the production of disease, and consequent curtailment of human existence, we proceed tc 
consider these causes a little more at length, so far as they relate to the atmospherical condi- 
tions — to which we conceive these widely different results are chiefly due. The temperature, 
course of the atmospherical currents and degree of humidity, therefore, with their relation to 
the prevailing diseases and the mortality, will furnish the limits to our observations. Then 
however, do not constitute all that go to make up a climate. The purity of the air, baromet- 
ric pressure,* intensity of light, atmospheric equability or v knsallud o e , dry or moist sofa, 
general inclination of the surface of the country, amount of vegetation, proximity to meas- 
talns or seas, elevation above the sea, the electrical and magnetic influence of the atmosphoT 
and earth, "and finally,** says Humboldt, "the ordinary clearness and trans pa re n c y of ti» 
sky, which is not only important with respect to the increased radiation of the Earth, the 
organic developement of plants and the ripening of fruits ; but also with reference to its influ- 
ence on the feelings and mental conditions of men, are to enter into the consideration.'* Bis, 
as on many of these subjects the observations made have been so limited that no general de- 
ductions can be drawn, we are compelled to pass them with only an allusion. The limits of 
this article, also, will prevent any further notice. 

From the statistical reports on these subjects, it appears that on the coast of New England, 
two-thirds of the year the prevailing winds are from the east, round to the north— the north- 
east, however, greatly predominating. Now, these currents in their paasage from the pole* 
towards the equator, have traversed an extended surface, the ocean warmed by the gulf 
stream, by which their own temperature has been elevated, and a large amount of aqueous 
vapor taken up and held in suspension.f But before reaching the coast they pass a polar 
current coming from Baffin's Bay, and running close upon the shore, with a temperature 
varying from 20° to 40° below that with which they have just been in contact, in consequence 
of which they become again rapidly cooled, condensed — the power of suspending' vapor greafir 
diminished, and by the time they reach the land a certain amount has been precipitated or 
rendered more susceptible to precipitation from being nearer the point of saturation, than 
would otherwise occur. The influence of this cold current is not confined to the coast of New 
England. It extends as far south as Charleston, where, becoming gradually narrower, it is 
finally lost a little south of this point} 

From these circumstances, therefore, it will not be difficult to comprehend the causes ope- 
rating on the climate of Massachusetts, in giving it that cold, damp aspect which are its 
physical characteristics, and the operations of which, on the health, may be seen in the 
prevailing diseases of bronchial inflammations, pulmonitis, scrofula: and from, the chronic 



* It is estimated by Pereira that the whole amount of atmospheric pressure on an ordinary 
sized man is about 30,000 pounds, and for every fall of half an inch in the Barometer, this 
pressure is diminished 500 pounds; hence, as these barometric variations are not unfrequent 
m certain climates, they become a matter of considerable importance in recommending 
changes of residence. 

•(-The Gulf Stream passes along the eastern coast of the United States at varying distances 
from the main land, until it reaches a point opposite Cape Hatteraa, where it turns to the 
northeast, and passing Newfoundland, divides into two branches; one branch continuing on 
in the same direction to the eastward of Iceland, to the coast of Norway, enters the Polar 
Seas; while the other gradually changes to the southward, passes the Azores to the coast 
of Africa, where it enters the equatorial currents and is lost. 

X The influence of this stream on the atmosphere is sensibly felt at Charleston, South 
Carolina, and other places along the coast; colds and influenzas being frequent in these 
localities, while interiorly the climate' is dry, equable, and salubrious. 
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forms of these maladies assumed by the constant and prolonged action of these atmospherical 
agencies, conditions are induced favorable to the inroads of the worst of all, pulmonary 
consumption.* 

But as these winds proceed in a southwest direction by the influence of the rotary motion 
• of the earth, it will be seen that those currents which reach Vermont, must have passed over 
the elevated districts in the north of Maine and New Brunswick, where they have been depri- 
ved of the principal part of their moisture; and in consequence of which, the climate of Ver- 
mont is comparatively dry, and less injurious to the health of the inhabitants. 

With Massachusetts, however, the case is different. It lies directly on the coast. There 
are no elevated ranges between it and the ocean, to deprive the winds of their humid condition; 
hence, they have their full effect on the health, as the tables of mortality amply demonstrate. 

Bnt with respect to Connecticut and Rhode Island, Massachusetts becomes a means of 
intervention and protection from these cold, damp winds, and with similar beneficial results 
on the health and mortality of these States as is witnessed in Vermont, Massachusetts in this 
instance, being the condensor. 

In the State of New York the same laws hold good. For, on a comparison made between 
the eastern and western counties, where the population to the square mile bears about the 
same ratio, we find that the number of deaths, when compared with each other, are ten per 
cent greater in the eastern; thus illustrating most fully, we conceive, the relation that the 
annual mortality of different places holds, to the difference of humidity and low temperature 
of the same, other things being equal. Thus, at Fort Columbus, in New York Harbor, the 
annual range of the thermometer is 104°, and at Fort Preble, on the coast of Massachusetts, 
99°, while at Fort Niagara the range is but 92°; and the mean of the dew point, at the two 
former posts, being within one degree of the mean annual temperature, while at the latter it 
is near four degrees below. 

To fully understand the action of this northeastern climate, in the production of diseases 
peculiar to that region, it becomes necessary to notice the physiological effects on the human 
organisation, of the prevailing conditions, coldness and humidity. 

Cold alone, when not too excessive, is not regarded as a fruitful source of disease, but on the 
contrary, as having a salutary •influence when accompanied with a dry atmosphere subject to 
great variations. In these conditions it has a tendency to prolong life, by increasing the 
calorific functions and compelling the respiratory system to enlarge and adapt itself to the 
varying densities dependent on the changes of temperature, to strengthen the muscular sys- 
tem, and invigorate all the vital processes. In the language of Foisac, "its most general 
tendency is to diminish the sise of all bodies, by approximating their molecules; and when 
applied to the animal economy it contracts the skin— drives towards the centre those fluids 
which the circulating organs have sent to the periphery, and checks the cutaneous transpi- 
rations both by the density of the surrounding medium and the temperature." " Its tenden- 
. eke," ssys Fereira, "are to diminish vital activity, and the operation is three fold: 1st, 
diminution of temperature, volume and fluidity: 2d, diminishing the tendencies to composi- 
tion sad decomposition: and 3d, dynamical or vital, which comprehends changes in the 
vital properties" of the parts. 

Now, in nearly all these conditions enumerated, reference is made to its primary or local 
effect on the tissues composing the cutaneous surface; but in addition to this there is a more 
remote or general effect, occasioned by the necessary intropulsion of the fluids to the inter- 



•Foiaac entertained the idea that the prevalence of lung diseases in certain localities, is due 
to the excessive cold congealing the vapors in the lungs and forming little icicles, which 
become mechanical irritants; and in Wood's Practice, pages 84 and 90, Vol. 2, this idea is 
extended to an explanation of the greater prevalence of these dis ea s e s in New England, over 
other parts, by supposing that the saline particles of the sea water are driven up by the winds 
and breakers, and by inhalation act as irritants to these tissues—suppositions that are alike 
> vsupported by facts or philosophy. 
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nal organ* by this approximation of the tissues and consequent diminution of the nltamg 
cavities In which these fluids are normally contained. This internal determination in retarr. 
stimulates these organs to greater efforts to restore the equilibrium. Thus the heart late* 
with increased rigor to send the sangutaous fluids to coursing again through their nora/ 
channels in the cutaneous cappiOaries ; and the hmgs relieve themselves by a, more coptae 
exudation and secretion of their appropriate fluids. By these processes and the greater da- 
slty of the air respired more oxygen is taken into the system, and in connection with the n* 
tritive material in the Mood, is sent to the external surfaces for the composition and deeoc- 
posJtion of these tissues; which being a cnemico- vital process, hear is generated and&j 
influence of the cold thus overcome. 

In this way may cold become an excitant ; causing an increased quantity of blood to flows 
all parts of the system, invigorating the vital processes, increasing the animal heat, and pro- 
moting the transpiration of the fluids and consequent elimination of the morbid prodnrs 
resulting from the natural decomposition of the elementary parts of the organism. 

Of course reference has been made to cold in a moderate degree— when excessive, the reran 
are different, no reaction takes place. Engorgement of the lungs, brain, right cavities of tb 
heart, and the well known fatal sleep, supervene, and without a knowledge of the impen&s 
ruin that besets him, the sufferer sinks into the embrace of death apparently- without t 
struggle. 

Two degrees of cold with respect to their physiological action have been recognised: bet 
the first is much changed when combined with moisture. " These two agents,** says Friar. 
" together, are the most destructive to the health of any known atmospheric conditions. Bj 
their action the air becomes incapable of sustaining the ordinary pulmonary and cunuitocs 
exhalations; henoe the secretions are retained in the system and give rise to pulmonary com- 
plaints, inflammatory rheumatism, and other derangements of the vital processes, ultimately 
ending in tuberculosis.'* 

It is in these physiological actions of the climate, therefore, that a ready explanation of the 
difference that exists in the mortality in Vermont and Massachusetts is found ; and also be- 
tween the latter and Connecticut and Rhode Island ; and eastern and western New York. 

The southern, have a climate directly opposed to that of the northeastern States. The 
average annual range of variation of the thermometer, instead of reaching as high as a hun- 
dred and fifteen or a hundred and thirty-five degrees, which is common to northern New York, 
Vermont, New Hampshire and Maine, does not exceed 92° at Philadelphia ; and at Key West 
in Florida is limited to 37°— « variation not equaling that often witnessed in our own State in 
the space of a few hours. 

With respect to the hygrometric conditions of the atmosphere, it is shown by Dr. Forrey, 
that the dtto point, although actually higher than in the climate of New England, as might be 
expected from the high temperature, when compared with the capacity of the atmosphere to 
suspend aqueous vaper, does not reach so near the point of saturation by several degrees. 
This Is made apparent by a comparison between Albany and Key West— thus at the former 
place the annual mean of the dew point is at 37° and the mean of temperature is 42°; while at 
Key West the dew point is at 58° and the mean of temperature 75° nearly ; thereby showing 
a difference at Albany of only 5° and at Key If est 17°, between the means of dew point sod 
temperature.* 

The course of the winds in the southern BtateB is principally from the south-west and north- 
west; the first being the return currenU from the tropical regions in their passage towards 
the polar latitudes, according to Humboldt and others ; but according to Lieut Maury ire 



•On the ocean in these latitudes, Espy considers the mean of the dew point at about IS be- 
low the temperature; and in the latitude of Philadelphia and Boston, at between 1° and 8° only 
This he attributes to the'descent of the atr which was elevated and deprived of its moisture m 
the intra-tropical regions by the trades, and thence reflected and made to accumulate in the 
upper regions on the northern line of these winds. (Espy's 3d Met. Rep., 1851.) 



u^an 
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ife ex.cha.ng-e currents from the southern hemisphere. The north-westerly currents of this 
action, are due to the north-easterly currents, (which are the normal ones,) being interrupted 
l -their course by the Rocky Mountains, and turned across the Mississippi valley. 4 * It will 
-es seen, therefore, that these currents will be cold and dry, while the south-western, travers- 
er g the Gulf of Mexico, will be warm and moist. "With these warm and moist winds how- 
ver, less rain is annually precipitated at Key West and along the coast than at Cambridge, 
tflLsussachusetts, by eight inches, but on the elevations by which the southern section is bounded 
Interiorly, about the same amount annually falls. 

The influence of this southern climate on the health of the inhabitants is much more 
favorable to longevity than that of the New England coast ; and also bears an equally favorable 
preponderance over the central States of Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri and Arkansas, as 
■Will be hereafter seen. 

The number of deaths in these States in 1850, bore the relation of one to seventy-nine, 
taking the black and white population together. The mortality of the whites, however, will 
seem somewhat greater than this, as it will be seen that the number in these States, attaining 
to between the ages of forty and fifty, in the relation to those under ten, is less, as is also the 
case when compared with the whole population, than in other States with the same ratio of 
mortality; and also it will be seen from a similar comparison, that the number of blacks at- 
taining to advanced ages is greater, thereby confirming the former comparison. 

Making a proper allowance for this difference in the mortality of the races, it still exhibits 
a much healthier climate than that of the coast of New England. For, by deducting the dif- 
ferences, which will increase the mortality of the whites to one in seventy-four, the ratio, 
-with respect to the whites, still holds good, when compared with the average mortality 
of Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, which is one in sixty-three. 

The physiological action of this climate is one of stimulation to the cutaneous system and 
! the liver. The first is a healthy process for the elimination of the morbid products in *the 
circulation and the relief of the lungs, while its action on the hepatic organs- is conducive to 
1 disease. The calorific functions are less active, as the necessity for such action is much di- 
1 minished by the high temperature of the surrounding medium. From this condition, also, 
less food is taken into the system to be digested by the appropriate organs, and brought into 
1 a condition to be acted on in the process ol combustion by the ' respired oxygen, which in ; 
' turn, is lessened by the rarified state of the air inhaled. Hence, the elimination of carbon, in 
the form of carbonic acid, through the pulmonary channels is diminished. Its accumulation 
1 in the system is prevented, however, by the increased action of the liver, whereby it is thrown 
1 off, combined with hydrogen, in the form of bile. And it is from this increase of action in 
this latter viscus that it becomes liable to disease, and so gives rise to those maladies incident 
I to hot climates, and known as liver complaints, dyspepsia, congestions of the portal circle, 
with the concomitants, diarrhea, hemorrhage, and other diseases of the prima viae, jaundice, 
billious and yellow fevers, together with many others dependant on derangements of the 
digestive system, and interruption of the normal circulation in these parts. 
I In connection with the profuse cutaneous exhalations, moro of the organic and inorganic 

>. compounds of the body are excreted, than in more northern latitudes; and the deposition of' 

calculi and ossific deposits in the heart and arteries, common to our own climate, from these 
i circumstance!, become, according to Dr. Armstrong, in the West Indies, and the same lati- 
tude on the Continent, almost unknown among the permanent residents. 
1 The nervous system is particularly affected in warm climates, and its irritability greatly in «. 

i creased. The Composition and decomposition, which constitute the healthy action of these 

i tissues, both mentally and physically, are accelerated. From these the mind becomes more 

brflHant for a short period, but less disposed to constant action; and the muscular system- 
more agile, but less capable of endurance ; as the vital energies are incompetent to support 

» »■' - ■ ■ ■ " ■ '■ " ■ ■ — ** " ■■■ '■■ iii 

•Guyot. 
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the^ecea^ary modular changes. These condition, are seen in the general cnaracber of ik ! 
southern people. The fiery and impetuous South Carolinian derives his peculiarities fr** "' 
the physical eonitttutton of the climate he inhabit.; and hei.no more to be censnaxed^ ■ 
•^tempting to annihilate aUChri^ thanis the Esquimaux fe 

hi.rtoMinm£hrencetobodify suffering. Indeed, in each of these instances do we bare 
fine illustration of the influence of heat and cold on the nervous tissues-the one promote ■ 
the nansenry molecular changes in action, and the other preventing them. 

tt is from this excessive action of the nervous system in the southern latitude tb* de«n«. 
n«Pl^ta*iiictioii»,andor^ —n^ 

IHe enmate of the central portion of our country pre^ great variation, m.^ 
oftim^andextremewmuairange.. Thus the thermometer at forte Snelltag, Io w* and Ctora 
Bluflb, respectively, has an annual range of H0» and 119«, and at Port Gibson, in Arkansas, 
the range is 90°. when theM poets are compared with those on the Atlantte oonat, the rek ■ 
*uthi.cliinatoh0H.toothe^ ForinetaaMt, ' 

the range at Fort Gibson exceeds that on the Atlantic in the same parallel by ie» nod tin 
range at Ports Sndlmg ^ Council Bluft, 30«. When compared with the Pacific cnnmte « 
Fort Vancouver, which is four degrees north of Fort SnelHng, and Port Howard m wlnco* 
tin, the range at these posts exceeds the range in that climate by near 50». 

The dew point in these States is subject to Uke variant It does not'anpr^ ' 

»o near the mean of temperature by several degrees as in the eastern section on th. a*wJ J 

thereby showing that the atmosphere is more dry comi>aratively, although the power of ««- I 
P«a^mdicetedbyth. 



The amount of rain precipitated on this portion of the country, is less by seve»I ferf,^ 
^on^maritimeSt^wh^ 

Stuffing the amount is about 30 inches and at Port Brady, m this State, 31 inches wS/lT 
I*ui.iti.38inche.annueJly. The prevailing wmdsfc this great vaUey ^Wt^^' 

local cbcunutaacei than oparating. TOaMm "" 

Th. influx of th«. north-wMtwn currant, on the dlmal. murt be obrion, tw m 

t-*o»aof tm******,.**^., whlch „„ „ TO talSSl^ 

-Mfrfci to ft.** influx of th*. h„„bor«n wtoo* lrhn raj*. £^Z 

«t a. &r north « our taatuda, and .„» t»,ond thi. ; to th. »ft balmj wind. ofZl ^ 

Tha mortal^ in thi. middl. porion of th. Union pw«nt, Hkawb. two «t«™. ,. 
-»*«**"« <*h« Mk., «**. to th. northl and JZT^ 5Sl£ 
with e-ch other. Thv, th. rrfio of <k»th. totha Hring to 1850 „ TJT. 7 """ dl ™ ,0,l 

»dM toonri h.v.th.^ Mt n nmlW r-th.r rt io bafa/Z tS££Z!ZZT* 

•Espy attributes the excess of rain in th»ui aw*. *~ *v T~ — 

ascending the mountainous elevations Sr .Si, i#T^ to ™S u P*"d motion of the air in 

-^^b,th.^^,»«rrdZ^ h ^tt ^ 
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fcy- three for that year, the unhealthy aspect of this portion of the Uuited States becomes still 
ore apparent. With respect to the black race the same rule holds good when compared with 
ttxer slave States, as it will br found that a much less number attain to between the ages of 
xLrty-six and fifty-five than in any of those States bordering on the Atlantic or Gulf of Mexico. 
Those states situated north of the Ohio river and Missouri appear to have a climate much 
ciore salubrious. The average mortality being one in one hundred and two. From the State 
>f Ohio which had a ratio of deaths of one to sixty-eight, we have a gradual decrease as we 
Lpproach the more north-western regions:— as, for instance, Indiana and Illinois, one in seventy - 
»even and seventy-three respectively, Michigan one in eighty-eight, Wisconsin,* and Iowa one 
In a hundred and seven and ninety-two. 

That this great difference in the mortality cannot be due to the influence of immigration, 
alone, is clearly proved by a comparison between these States and Missouri, Arkansas, New 
J&exico, or Texas, even where the ratio of increase from these circumstances is very nearly 
tlie same. It must be principally in the peculiarities of the climate and the circumstances 
arising out of these peculiarities, that we are to find au explanation of the very manifest dif- 
ference. And we may say further, that there seems to be no doubt from any comparison 
which may be made between the Central States proper, or those last named, and others, that 
they are the most unhealthy of any in the Union, save Massachusetts. Situated intermediate, 
they are alike exposed to the deleterious agencies of both the tropical and polar climates, 
either in combination or alone. 

The Pacific ooast has characteristics peculiar to itself, with reference to parts in the same 
latitudes, though much analogousin many respects to that of Key West, as before intimated. 
The climate of Fort Vancouver, on the Columbia Biver, seventy miles inland, and in the same 
latitude of Mackinaw and Montreal, has a mean annual temperature equaling the Atlantic 
posts on the coast of Virginia. The difference between the means of winter and summer is 
less than 24°, which contrasts singularly with those points in the same latitudes to which ref- 
erence has just been made, where the difference is from 40° to 50°. The annual range of the 
thermometer, according to Dr. Torry is less than at New Orleans and Pensacola. 

The winds, which are the great unbroken return currents from the tropical latitudes, and 
consequently warm and moist, prevail three-fourths of the year, and thereby render the 
climate one of the most equable. The whole number of days below the freezing point in 
1833, were only nine.f Vegetation is as constant and ever-blooming as in the luxuriant vales 
of Florida ; and the herds may grace on the fresh growing grass at times when, in our own 
vicinity, shelters are absolutely necessary to protect them from the peltings of the pitiless 
storm. 

It is represented as being remarkably healthy by all those who have visited it. In 1850 the 
territory of Oregon contained a white population of over thirteen thousand, and the number 
of deaths occurring in that number of inhabitants was only forty -seven for that year. 



•The mortality of Wisconsin will evidently be found greater than is here represented, in 
future reports, as it has been much influenced by immigration within (he last few years, while 
in Michigan where the mortality has been much less affected by these causes for the last ten 
years, the number here given may be regarded as being reliable ; and showing most conclu- 
sively that this State must rank among the first in the Union in the salubrity of its climate. 

f In explanation of these currents, Prof. Espy's remarks (3d Rep. 1850) are subjoined : 
"On the eastern side of these mountains, in the winter, the air is much colder than on the 
western side, and of course denser ; therefore it seems highly probable that the air on the 
western sido has a greater perpendicular altitude than on the eastern, and of course will roll 
over in the upper regions from the west of the mountains to the east; and as the mountains 
will hinder the air below from flowing towards the west, which it would do if the mountains 
were not there, the wind will constantly press in below from the west to supply the deficit on 
the west side, caused by the overflow towards the east above. This view explains both the 
rains on the west side of the mountains in the winter, and the reason why the air blows from 
a warm ocean towards a cold continent during the winter, which it would not do if the moun- 
tains were not there." Humboldt considers the higher temperature of western eoasts to be 
doe to the latent caloric evolved in the condensation of the suspended vapors. 

27 
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With respect to CaHfbrma no returns wore made, and consequently wo have no menu c: 
judging of tho mortality with any sccuraay. The climate is similar to that of Oregon, uz 
equability; hut the atmospherical currents hare quite a variation, certain seasons of the jar, 
* and also liable to g rea te r perturbations. 

With these brief observations on the climate of different parts of the country, much ks 
necessarily been omitted, which should properly be taken into the account; but sufficient he 
been said to give a general idea of the subject, and we proceed to the therapeutical appBa- 

tJous. 

It may be well to premise, however, that before any change of climate is recommended,* 
becomes necessary to pay particular attention to the general condition of the patient; the 
character of the disease, and the stage to which it has progressed; the physiological effects* 
the climate in which he resides, and that to which he is designed to be sent; the peculiars* 
eeptibiHty to impressions; the mental conditions; the means and conveniences fin* transposi- 
tion, and the facilities for obtsining accommodations at the place designated; the state of Ok 
society and means of amusements; season of the year, regimen, clothing; indeed, all th* 
relates to the patient, must receive due consideration from the medical attendant, befort i 
selection be made, lest direct injury be the result, instead of benefit; and opprobrium broufte 
on an agent capable of restoring health in many instances, when the utmost resources of & 
Materia Medka have failed. 

Among the diseases for which a change of climate has been deemed advisable, are classed 
those affecting the respiratory system. Chronic bronchial inflammations with profuse a- 
pectoration and tendencies to tubercular deposition, win often, in the early stages, bemuA 
benefitted by a removal from a northern to the warm, dry and equable climate of&7 
West, and parts situated a short distance from the coast, in the States of South Carofiu, 
Georgia, and Alabama, during the Winter season. Situations on the Gulf coast wiB be 
round adapted to those in northern latitudes, having pulmonary derangements with F&*' 
natural dryness of the mucus membranes, and doubtless Oregon will ultimately be found 
equally beneficial in the same cases. The aged and infirm, with feeble calorific po*o* 
those suffering from the calculous diathesis, or with tendencies to the deposition of ocsfc 
matters in the heart and arteries; chronic gout and rheumatism, and the debilitated, 'in® 
causes not connected with an elevated temperature, may remove to the south with s prospect, 
amounting almost to a certainty, of obtaining relief in the earlier stages. 

Many instances are on record where the consumptives of New England have derived incal- 
culable advantages by removing to the dryer, malarious districts of the west ; but the con- 
sumptive of this climate should never seek a panacea in that of New England. Cbroaic 
Uver complaints, jaundice, not dependant on organic lesions of the hepatic system, chrort 
splenitis and derangements of the alimentary canal and those conditions incident to tb« 
continual influences of the malarious districts of the south and west, together with nearijw 
functional nervous diseases and general debility common to warm climates, will, donbtles) t* 
much benefited, if not a radical cure effected, by a removal to the more stimulating and cooler 
atmospheres of Lake Superior and Vermont. 

In most of these cases the transition should be gradual and that season selected when t» 
invalid will not be exposed to considerable vicissitudes of temperature, within the limited pert* 
now required to visit the remotest boundaries of our country. The contaminated or" 
large cities and densely populated towns should be scrupulously avoided as a residence, d» 
the free, open country with its exhilersting influences on the mental and physical po**^ 
with a society that is cheerful and animated, and more or less given to out-door axN&at&i 
are to be selected. Sea bathing should not be overlooked. 

It is unquestionably from these circumstances that the pretended "cold voter cwtf* ® 
in vogue at the present day, have derived their efficacy— and from these alone. The men W 
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conditions of the patient are not leas potent in the removal of disease than in the production 
of it ; and in all cases where a change of climate is recommended particular attention must 
paid to the mind, and all morbid tendencies carefully met with the appropriate remedies. 
Thus, by a judicious employment of the elements surrounding us, may lift in many 
stances be prolonged to a full three score and ten, and much suffering prevented, 
: -where death seems impending. The ruggedness of the path leading to the final resting-place 
- may be materially smoothed— but an Immunity from that can never be obtained. " Thou 
alkmlt die," is stamped indelibly on all animated being, but the manner in which that last act in 
e tlie drama of human existence shall be closed, is in a measure under the control of the Intel- 
: lSgent medical man. 
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